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fhe present thesis* * Administration of Teams and 
Markets under Th* Mughale* (X666~1?Q?) is an attenpt in study 
tli* working of the Mughal administration of towns and markets* 
Before studying the administrative a tractor** a survey Is 
offered of the towns of the Mughal Inspire* studying th* 
factors behind their origin* end growth* VI* have also die** 
cussed their functional roles $ lay out end fortification * 
its significance end the urban population* 

Chapter II deal© with internal administration^ the 
Kotwal (the principal police and executive official)* hi© 
duties* his establishment and hie jurisdiction in relation 
to those of the oast and the mfc&SS&E* 

Chapter III examines the duties and responsibility of 
such officials as Xgtti&sit J&lflitof t Jtelitt end 

waoainavia who in various ways were concerned with maintenance 
of law and order and other matters affecting the adtoimistra-* 
tion of towns* including their defence* 

Chapter X? describes the duties and juris diction of 
the caai and other officials of the judicial department* 

The fiscal administration of the towns Is discussed 
in Chapter V* covering such themes as the fiscal divisions 
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t uahiia) of the town t tuti aid taxable items* officials in 
various nahile t custom chauklfl (pikas) and the position of 
towns held in Jgjdx* 

Chapter V£ discuss©© various typt# of n&rkets (hasara ) 
their organisation! officials end such personages as nhaadharis 
and dallais* special attention is paid to the problem of 
market prices and their manipulation* 

Chapter VI 1 is devoted to the institution of mint 
(fiaraiaarbk Zt describes the principal mint official©! crafts* 
men and mint charges* It also discusses the importance of 
aarrafs (Shroffs) as Intermediaries between the mint and the 
public* 

The last chapter deals with port administration* It 
discusses in detail the functions and powers of the autaaaddi t 
the duties of other officials and the pixidi* posted 

at the port town and at ousters house* It further studies the 
organisation of the mthal farxa {eustem house) , the mahal 
Ijmahto (cheek post for inland trade) and tide ishgl 
(harbour* )* custom due#! anchorage fee (haq-1 lan*ar ) t and 
faming (liara ) of the port* 
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mes* chapters ere followed by & stwaery wad *«« 
conclusions drawn from mr inforaetlon* 

There art two appendices* Appendix X list* the 
active slots i tinder Akbur* Jahangir, Shahjehin end Aurangrefc 
separately Cor gold* silver end copper* Appendix IX gives 
a chronogieel list of the ^tasaMfe. of the port of Gurat 
during I 608 »im«' 
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This thesis, as the title chosen indicates, proposes 
to study the working or the Mughal administration at the 
town and market level* The subject has hitherto not been 
adequately dealt with* Ihe pioneering works e t Mr*Morelcnd, 
Professor Barker and Dr* P.Saran have covered 9 but only 
partly, case of the aspects studied* However, without those 
studies, the present attempt could not have been made* 

1 have tried to rely principally upon the large amount 
of documentary material now available mainly in Persian, and 
m such works as the MnrXMsfcJish |ULa^adLi|fl^t the 
flagtoutel iMU&M and large number of fiaatnr^ c Ana3Lg» But 
chronicles and fiuropean Travellers accounts have been used 
extensively* I hove sought to study, first, the Mughal India 
town as a social and economic unit, before studying its adminis- 
tration* I have tried to anaCiy.se separately the law and order 
end fiscal aspects of town administration* The other institu- 
tions studied are * markets, mints and ports* The period X 
am concerned with is 1656-170?* However, since the evidence 
from the early 16th and the later lath centuries are freely 

cited the above date limit should not be taken too literally* 

/ 

It is my pleasant duty to acknowledge the guidance, 
help and support which I received, while writing this thesis, 
from my teachers, colleagues and those who are next to me* 

First of all 1 1 wish to record ay grateful thanks to Professor 
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Irfan Habib, tinder vhose guidance Oils study vac undertaken* 

Of his time and talents , he has given very liberally indeed* 

Bis criticism, suggestions and encouragement have bees invalua* 
ble to Hie completion of this study* X have also greatly 
benefited from the discussions X hove had with my colleague, 

Hr* &. Jan Qaisarj and to Or* K*»*Swamimthan X owe a number 
of invaluable suggestions* X am thankful to both* X m alto 
thankful to Professor B*teol Hasan and Professor K»A*Kiaami 
who helped me in various ways* 

X eta beholden to the staff of the MauXana Asad library 
and the Department of History library, A*MV0* , the staff of 
the national Archives, Delhi, the Bikaner and Allahabad Archive® 
end the Bharati Itihas Samsoabbk Handal, Poona, for their assis- 
tance* X am thankful to Hr* Aassatullah, the typist ana to 
Hr* Rom Jeet, who helped me in many ways* Finally, X m 
grateful to my wife for correcting a portion of the type-script 
and helping to prepare appendix fio* X* 

The errors that remain are mine* 
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the transliteration of Porsiaa wore® and nemos 
is based on the system adopted by steingaas in 
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Persian historians of to period present very simple 
classification of the t mm (or cities)* 2hey mention only 

4 

two categories based either on si as and population or on 
administrative status (whether laporial or provincial capitals* 


division of towns into big and email* to word balda 

(or occasionally shahr) is generally employed for a big 

town (or* os in English* one may cay* city)* and < #s.ba for 

a township* For the big and small ports . they use to terms* 

respectively* bandar and bora* However* there ver© acme 

common features in all towns t first* a permanent market 
^ ^ 4 6 

( bazar ) f second* the inhabitants being non-agriculturalists* 

0 

She towns were centres of commerce and crafts* Easy avail- 

^ ? 8 
ability of water* free a river or artificial reservoir* 


K.M.Jhaveri* p*72* F*H,No*4 



Isaert* p*$ 
2*p*94; 


I 
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was another requirement* Fourth, fortification comprising 

3. 

a castle within end an outer enclosing vail* whether of 
£ 3 

mud or tricks* surrounded by e deep trench and fifth* adainls* 

4 

trative headquarters* In case of the major ports (handers l* 
in addition to the above features, access to the open sea* 
either through a harbour* or a creek or estuary, was essential* 


(Continued from the previous page) 
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j&tearaattai n, p*d66^ x,.pp* *94, 3x7 1 

Xhevenot* p*47j Polsaert* p*9* 


7* For majority of the towns or cities which were situated 
on river banks, see A»in T X*pp« 466,434*456*423*637) 

pp* 3*33*67) fhevenot* p.97; Finch* 
EarixlravelBi pp* 176-77* 


8* Xhe towns* which were at some distance from the rivers* 
for the supply of water bad tanks* reservoirs* wells 
and fraalia*, See AhtoDiafti H,P*367j ISLhaaal, p.289; 

For a greet tank at Ajmer, which was perhaps the only big 
city having no river supply of water* Mundy, n*p*31* 
Jterlfcfoa»£ulftEal > p*2o. 


1* Mlrlat (Suppl*)* p*22£f Badaoni, II*p*£61j Tavernier, I* 
p*116| Finch* figrJLx.lrayglfl* p*144) Ibevenot, pp, 80-81. 

£* ££ (1622-23 ), p*£39j Akhbarflt , document (To* 166* dated 

2nd Bajab* 1123 A.H$ abiitajj.^hlkajayo* document tto*1267, 
undated* The v* not, p.n§ Pelsaert* pp* 42*43) Hundy* 11* 
p*£70) nanrlque* II, p* 261* 

3 * Mundy, ii, p*£9j Pinch* Early, p*l66) Ibid** 


4* 


AH big end small towns were administrative headquarters* 
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1 2 

where big ships could approach and anchor* the Mc& had 

its connection with the high sea through a smaller river, 

♦ 

through which small boats alone could have access* 


FUffCIIQKAL BASIS -Q£-2QM5> 

Viewed from a functional point of view* the towns of 

the Mughal Empire fell into various categories* Ihe towns 

3 

which were administrative headquarters such as Imperial or 

4 6 

provincial capitals and sarkar or pare ana headquarters may 


1* hXXlM (&uppl« ) »P* 239* 

2* Ibid . 

3* Agra, Delhi (occasionally Lahore, Burhan^wr and 
Aurangabad )• 

4* Provincial capitals* In 1680 there were 12 provincial 

capitals later on, with the annexation of Berar, Khandenh 
and Ahmandnagar the number rose to 16* See A»In t x, 386* 

At close of 20th year of Shahjahan the Empire contained 
£2 oubahs and hence 22 provincial capitals, see -Eadshahnon*, 
II, p* 710. Under Aurangseb the number of provincial capi- 
tals continued 22, see lawafrlUL.’AlBBg FP*4ab, 6»b, 

6a b* 


6* Number of sarkara and parganas at different periods* 


Issue fiarkar fifiggafta 


1680 

1694 

164? 

1669 

1720 


106 273? * See Alin , I, p.386, 

123 3117 - See Ibid . 

4360 - see fiadfihahnntta, ix, p*7io. 

167 ) ) , 

196 ) 4716 ) - See Sarkar, ja^-QiLAuglfttai h, 

p* xxvi* 
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bo said to have formed one category# These towns were pri- 
marily meant for administration but subsequently they also 

1 

became busy centres of commerce and crafts* The presence of 

Imperial court, large number of nobles, their retainers, the 

army and the administrative staff attracted craftsmen and 

merchants in large ambers* Once commerce ana Industry were 

established, such towns survived or prospered even when they 

2 

ceased to be administrative centres* The examples of Agra, 
after 1638, and of Shahjahanabad, after 1670, may be cited* 


The second category comprised towns which developed 

as commercial and Industrial centres first end later on became 

administrative headquarters* Patna, to begin with, was 

4 

merely a mahal headquarters, but later on when it became a 
great commercial centre, controlling the trade between Bengal, 
and the rest of the northern India, na its administrative 


1* Thevenot, pp* 40-60} Pelaaert, p*37§ Finch, Early, .IravglB> 
PP* 17-18} Xnbaont , XI, pp* 338-339} Mundy, II, 207-208 
AfeJaaraaga, T^pp* 35 o. 

2* an B.K.Maqvi, p.260* 

3* F.i chard Steel 4 Crowther, p.267, speaking about Delhi 
(3616) the author says, •••••• "the inhabitants (for the 

most Banians) poors and beggerly, by reason of the kings 
long absence*" Speaking about Fatehpur Slkrl, Thevenot 
remarks, "Fatehpur Slkrl became deserted when Boyal seat 
moved to Agra*" Thevenot, p*66* 

4* Alfr, I, p«418* 
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status was raised and it was made the provincial capital 
1 

of Bihar* 


’Si© third category comprised manufacturing towns, 

2 3 

such as those noticed in the provinces of Gujarat and Bengal, 


1* Patna, then Patliputra, achieved eminence as early as 
the Mauryan rule m 4th century B.C* But later on It _ 
suffered a decline and f re® an Imperial capital It be* 
com© reduced to a small tovcw By the beginning of the 
17th century it was made the provincial capital, a posi- 
tion which it is still retaining* Bee £fras Ififrflttfla, f *5 9a* 
Sujan £a’l,p*36* Tavernier, I,p*122$ about Patna Manrlque 
says, "This city is so populous that •«*• it contained 
over two hundred thousand inhabitants, irrespective of 
the great number of strangers who were drawn there by 
its vast trade, and also from its being one of the biggest 
towns in the whole Mogol Empire «*.* the trade was so 
- great that it contained over six hundred brokers and 
middlemen engaged in commerce, ail of whom derived such 
great profits from their labour that most of them were 
wealthy men." See Manrlque, II*p*140| Finch, £aclX Travels, 
pp* 23—24* 

2* The important manufacturing towns in the province of 
Gujarat were* Ahmada bad, Earoda, Broach, Cambay, Surat, 
Bander, Kadiad, Huhammedabad, Co bay, Gundevi, Nausarl, 
Dabhoi etc* 

V 

3* In Bengal * Kislmbesar, Malda, Dacca, Hugll, Rajmahal, 

Murishidabad, Cushadanga-near Hugll, Shahbaspur, Sonargaon, 
Ghoraghat- famous for silk and Jufce> Barbakabad, Ba euha, 
Silhat, Ball giit, Masua^ba^ar etc* Mention also may be made 
of Patna in Bihar and Balssor© in Orissa* Manuccl perhaps 
rightly pointed out that the bulk of the merchandise that 
was exported from the Mughal Empire was derived from four 
kinds of pl$ts vis*, the cotton herb, the Indigo plant, 
the poppy plant and th^mnlkeriy jm tree on which silk worms 
were fed {See Manucci, II, p*418>7he cultivation of the 
first two' plants was mainly confined to Gujarat. The third 
about Patna and also in Bengal and the fourth plant parti- 
cularly in Bengal. It was for this very reason that the 
manufacture of cotton goods and indigo was confined to 
Gujarat because the raw material was cheap and readily 
available* toil© the silk goods and opium were the mono- 
poly of Bengal* 
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during the l?th century, such tovns acquired reputation 

for manufacturing specific goods* Ihe arrival of European 

trading companies in the Indian waters and the increasing 

demand for Indian manufactures l»e* the cotton cloth, rav 

silk and silk clothes, «fe m in European markets and in 

Asian countries was perhaps a new factor for the growth of 

the towns that became manufacturing centres, for cotton 

1 

textiles, around Hurst and for silk and cotton goods, around 
2 

Dacca and fTugli. It Is significant that a large part of 


1« For cotton clothes of various sorts for Instance at , 

Ahmad a bad, the cloth of gold tissue, chirah (coloured 
turban), fotah (lolnband), -Jam ah war (flowered woollen 
stuff), velvet, brocade, silk, cloth, and Khara (undul- 
ated silk-cloth), were well woven there* See Sujan Eel 
p.66, ££, (1661-64), p.200. About Broach, Pelsaert,p.43. 
She towns Nadlad and Muhaamadabad between Barodo and 
Ahmadabad producing cotton- thread* Thevenot, p*46 r Gundevl 
and Hausari producing the best calico and linen see ££, 
(1637-41), p*l66. Baroda, see levernier, Vol#I,p.7l* 

ItfUtl Id ,„ftC6fil3t.f.d» I PP* 305-306; EE, (1646.60 ), PP* 188- 
189- Cam bay- famous for quilts, carpets and convdi* ; 

See iateatal flB BSlXM&t III,p*32 ? Dabhoi.a town fifteen 

miles south-east of Baroda was famous for cotton clothes, 
see £E, (1622-23 ), pp *99-100. So bay- a town near Surat 
famous for Calico and cotton clothes, see Purchase, III, 
P*82* ' 

2* For Dacca, see Hamilton, p*416. For Malda,see Master, I 
p.398x Hamilton, p*414 ; for Kaslmbasar,see Tavernier, 
II,pp* 2-3 j Court Minutes (1668-70) p*102j Bernier, p. 

440* Master, I, p*448* For Ballghat and Ma ( susa baser, see 
Manrlque, II, pp*ll 7-118. For Mur lsh Ida bad, see Mundy, 
II,p*371. For Cushadanga near Hugli,see Marshall, p.66* 

For Shahablsar and Oonargion,sae Pelsaert, p*8. For 
Rsjmahai, see Master, I,pp*399-4Q0* For Ghoraghat, Bar- 
bakabid, Bneuha and Silhat,aae A * fn , I, p,390* 
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1 

the population in these towns consisted of weavers* Vo may 

2 3 

similarly categorise towns such as Khairabad, Darya bad, 

4 5 

Lucknow and Samana, which were famous for calicoes known 
after their names* 


1* For weavers constituting the majority of town inhabi- 
tants at Broach and Sarods see ££, (1630-33) p*22« 
Speaking about Broach Hamilton says, ''It is now inhabi- 
ted by weavers and fuch mechanlcks as manufacture cotton 
cloth*** See Hamilton, pp« 314-316* "The town depends 
on the weaving Industry, say; Palaaert about Broach, "and 
produces the best known fine baftees*" See Palsaert, 
p«43f So bay was also full of spinners and weavers* See 
Purchas 111, p*8E$ Kaalmba zar full of silk weavers, see 
£uurJi..Hjayitfig...(l^r7QJi p.l02. Speaking about Shah bazar 
and Sonar gaon, Pels aert says, 11 all live by the weaving 
industry*" See p*B. About Rajmahal,see Master, I, pp* 399- 
400* 

2# For Jttialrabadl (Cotton Textile), see ££, (1637-41), p.192,* 
Ifeitf* (1642-46 ) pp« 6-7* 

3. Dariyabadf, see £EjOMZ*AU. P*2?8j (1666-60), 

P*270j IfaldJlfiaZmSl ), p*3l2j l)aid M (lW^&) p.204> 

j pp* g, £8 j p am., 

(1665-60), p*?0« Fabrics from the above places were so 
ouch in demand among the Europeans that they acquired 
their names after the places of their manufacturing* 

4* Peleaert, p.7> SE , nfrfcg».4fe )t P*6. 


6* The cotton cloths manufactured at Samana were knowns 
as Seoanian or Semianos see Stafraggy., 1 1. 447', EELHSlfi- 
21), p.161* Jblii., p.6V 1^(1637.41), p. 134. 
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Then, there were towns which acquired reputation for 

the agricultural produce of the particular areas* Mention 

12 3 

in this regard may be made of Blana, SarkheJ, Khurja for 
supplying almost the entire quota of indigo exported from 
India* Out of the above places Biana (near Agra) and SarkheJ 
(near Ahmadabad) furnished the best indigo. 


The fifth category was of those towns which were 

4 

situated either on the banks of the navigable rivers or 
on Imperial highways* The constant inflow of merchant 


1* Indigo at Biana, see Alin , I, p.44£; Sttjah Rai, p*4Q; 
Handy, II, p. 222* J.Salbancke, p*84. 

2. Indigo at SarkheJ see JillB, **P*48 S * 

Ibid . (1634-36), p.23; JitiJU, (1624-29 )* p.38j IMS., 232. 

3. See Tavernier, Vol. II, pp. 8-9j EE (1688..60), p*18* 

4* ' The navigable rivers were* the Indus the Ganges, the 
Jstaxin^i the Brahmaputra together with their branches 
and tributaries in Northern India and in South the 
Godavari, the Krishna, thejCavery, the Narbada and the 
Tapti. Tne rivers of the north were navigable over the 
large tracts from one gnd to the other and during all 
the seasons of tile year. Uhile the rivers of the south 
could be used to a lesser degree and over considerably 
smaller areas, running as they do over rocks and valleys, 
see Camimlaa Uaa, p.i. 

6. The chahgr Gulshan , mentions 24 roads leading to various 
directions. They were* (1) Agra to Delhi, (2) Delhi to 
Lahore (3) Lahore to Gujsrat-Attak (4) Attak to Kabul 

(6) Kabul to GhaznUQayidafiaxr, (6) Gujarat to Srinagar, 

(7) Lahore to Multan, (8) ftilhl to Ajmer,. (9) Delhi to 
Bareli-Banares-Pafcna, (10) Delhi to Kol (Aligarh), (H) 
Agra to Allahabad, (12) Bijapur to UJJaln, (13) SironJ 
to Narwar, (14) Aurangabad to UJJain (18) Golkunda to 
Asir-Hlndla (18) Hindis to SironJ (17) Narwar to Gwaliar- 
rholpur, (18) Dholpur to Agra (19) Multan toBhakkar 


Contd 



paravanes , both by land and water, which passed through 

them, contributed to their rise and growth, these towns 

were emporla of goods and merchandise, their proximity to 

trade routes was sufficient to induce the manufactures and 

producers to bring their goods in the mandia (markets) of 

these towns where a big merchant or a caravan might arrive 

to purchase the whole stock; and, secondly, the presence of 

2 

large number of buyers offered prospects of higher prices. 


(Continued from the previous page) 

(20) Cr inagar to Attack (21) Ajmer to Ahmadebad, (22) 

Surkho b to Kabul (23 )Qandahar. to Multan (24 )Qandahar, to 
Attak , see fftaha* Quishan t ff. 142a- b, 143 a. b, 144a. b, 

146a. b« ft 140a. b. According to Prof. Sarkar "out of the 24 
roads , 13 above are traceable either fully or In great 
part. Of the remaining 11, a few of the stages have been 
identified, but they do not enable us to trace accurately 
the alignment of these high wayes. "See jndlluaOttg&nggttbf 
p.zovl. For the route from Agra to Patna see Mundy, II, 
pp. 78*137,' Mundy travelled through this way in 1632. See 
also Marshall, pp. 160*160, for the routes Delhi to Patna, 
patna to Balasore, Patna to Nepal, Bhutan and Tibet. For 
Surat Agra route via Burhanpur and via Ahmada bad, Mundy, 

II, pp. 226.276, 

1. Manrique, II, pp. 221, 223, 232 A 233; &6SlX.Jfmalfl» Pinch, 
p.161; &£ (1634*36 ) pp, 120*130; Pelsoert, p.37; Tavernier, 
I,pp. 61.62; Mundy, 11, p.271; Hamilton, p.304. 

2. For the situation of .Tialighab and Ma'sumSbasar (In Bengal) 
lying on either of the banks of Ganges and full of both 
provision and merchandise, see Hanrique, II, pp. 11 7.118. 

For Sarang on way from Ahmads bad to Surat, Mundy 11, p. 271. 
For Cambay between Ahmadibad and Surat, Tavernier, I, 

pp. 68.69. Narwar on the route from Burhanpur to Agra, 
Tavemier, I, pp. 61.62. Thatta, Early _Travels f W thing ton 
pp. 217.18, Hamilton,?. 304. For Burhanpur, Pelsoert, p.37. 
Sidhpur, Tavernier, X,p.80; Theverot, p.86, Nailed and 
Huhammadabad (between Baroda and Ahmadsbad), Thevenot,p. 

46; Hilda, Hamilton, p.66; Master, I, p.398. Multan, Taver. 
ni*»r, I, pp. 00*91; Pslsaert, p.31. For Shakkar see E£, 
(1634.36), pp. 129.30. Sahvan, nD - JfiPanl, P* 

III. For Bahraich which was situated on Patns-Tibst roadi 


Contd 
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A few towns belonging to this category were* Thatta, Shakkar, 
Lahore, Bholpur, Gwalior, Harwar, Strong, Handles, Burhanpur, 
Bindaun, Ajmer, Morta, Sirohi, Sidhpur, Ahmadabad, Muhamajada bad. 
Broach, Allahabad, Patna, Bahraich. For the riee and growth 
of most of these towns, the proximity to trade routes was, 
in comparts Ion to other things, a leading factor* 


Again, there were the port- towns on the western coast 
and around the Bay of Bengal* The important among them, belong- 
ing to the Mug ha is, were Lahori- bandar, Gogha, Cambay, Broach, 

_ dW 1 _ 

Surat,/ Swally on the Western coast} and Satgaon, Hugll, 


(Continued from the previous page) 

to which quantities of goods from the northern mountains 
were carried on the backs of men, of stout ponies and of 
goats, such as gold, copper, lead, mus*, tells of the 
Kutas cow, honey, pomegranate, seeds, wollen stuffs, 
wooden ware, hawks, falcons, black-falcons, merlins, and 
other articles* In exchange they carried back white and 
oo^loured clothes, amber, salt, asjtafoetlda, ornaments, 
glass and earthen ware etc. iLfil, I, p.434 ; also Khulna at ul 
Hind , p»49» 


1* There were 27 ports and 4b baras in the province of 
Gujarat alone* Gee Mir»at T (Suppl. ) p.239. For Lahori 
bandar, see ££, (1634-36), pp* 123 An, 124, 139, Aurangseb 
Is accredited to have opened this new port at the month 
of Indus in 1661, Gee Ibid v ( 166 1-60), p*10| M&JhdU 
Alamelri , f, 6a. Prof* Garkar Is Inclined to regard it 
(LahorJ bandar) as Ghah bandar see History of Aurangg.sb, 

I, p,l24* For Gogha, Cambay, Broach. Bander, and Curst 
see &*Jb, I, pp* 466,487,488* In the frfi fcl .rjrafiPE-l£4> there 
is mention of 20 ports of Hindustan and on western coast 
in addition to the ports above mentioned, the ports Gandhar, 
Swally, Patt«w,Por bander* Mangrol, KalySn and Benda Bajpurl 
are also mentioned, f. 113b* 
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Sripur, Chittagong, PXpll, Haripur (or Hariherpur ), Bala sore, 

1 

etc*, on the Bay of Bengal* In the 13th century a few of 

them wore important centres of sea- bo me trade* Mention in 

S3 4 J5 

this regard may he made of Cambay, Bander, Satgaon, Bugll, 

6 7 

Plpll and Chittagong, 


1, For the ports in. and around Bay of Bengal* See Mundy 
IX, pp* 16 ly 162} A*In t X,pp«388,391, Sonargion port la 
mentioned In Afc&ftfflnPa, 1 1 1, pp* 437-439, * Marshall,pp* 
68 , 61 , 108 ^ rnim^M msM, f. 27b} wm mm, m, 
Mmhb 3SA f f. 113b* 

2* See Akbarnama, XIX,p*9,‘ Vhen Ak bar visited Cambay he 
found there merchant* of HUB, Syria, Persia, Turan etc* 
Pelsaert, pp* 19-20,' She Abbecarre, X,p*138* Tumk f p. 
204} Carer i, p*164* 


3* Mlr»at f (Cuppl. ),p*222. Daurte Barbosa who visited 
Surat and Bander In the early 16th century found Surat 
inferior to Hander, I,p*149} glBlaJBC „ aUSUflia t, X,p* 
266} District, p.62, AMn 

1, P.488,* f.2»a. 


4. Alla, z* p*301} gaashahnaata, x, p*434} Caeeor Frederick, 
III, p* 114* 


Manrlque, li, p*392} Marshall, p*66} Mundy, 11, p*162, 
n*3} ££, (1622-23), pp. 213-214} EaflfihBhttStta, I, p.434* 


6# Hamilton, p*407} Marshall, p«108* 

7# A* Tti, X, pp* 388} 391* Mundy, 11, pp* 162—63^ Caesar 
Frederick/*, Vol.III, p*260. 
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Non# of the travellers during the 16 th century men-. 

1 

tions Surat as a big emporium of international fame* It 

was only when the English, the Dutch and the French die-. 

embarked there and established trading companies and regular 

fleet started coming to and going back ladjlen with Indian 

goods to Europe and elsewhere, that commercial activities 

2 

gained momentum and Surat excelled Dander and Cambay* SiraJU 
larly Hugll, which owed much to the Portuguese for its 

a 2 — 

development as/ port, acquired prominence after 1632 when 

4 

other European nations had arrived in Bengal waters* It 

6 

had earlier eliminated the old port of Satgaon* 


Another category consisted of those, towns which were 

6 

pilgrim centres, having sacred spots* A number of them were 


1* Duarte Barbosa, I, pp* 149-146-48. According to Barbosa 
the rise of Surat fcould be traced from 1630 when Hander 
a. neighbouring port was sacked by the Portuguese* Surat 
too was attacked but it soon recored, see lbld . t p#l48* 

2 * igttoi.-aucalyid, iv* pp*i6i«i63t a, <iei8-2i) pp*s>4,3o 
& 13,* Hamilton, p«313* One of the main reason why 
Surat superseded Cambay, a port of universal renown in 
the 16th and 16th centuries, was that Cambay had no good 
harbour of its own* It presented a number of navigational 
hazards for the vessels coming to it and It was for this 
reason that Gogha used to serve Cambay as anchorage* 

3* For the History of Hugll see Manrlque, X»pp*2?«29t 
gad»hihn,aaa> h p**34» Khifi Khan, i, p*468* 

4* See Master, H> pp* 79*80;, In the year 1632, Hugll was 
captured by the Mughels , Padshahnsma, I, p.434 j see 
also J-A-S-B* , Vol*No*ll, p»600* 

6* ilia, i,p*39i| FftdihatittiKttt i*p.434 } larikh»USangali, 
f • 29s* 

6* The Important pilgrim centres weret Benares, Mathura, 
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1 

situated on the banks of holy rivers* In this ease their 


(Continued from the previous page) 



Proyaga (Allahabad > t Hardvar, Thane ear, Gaye, Ayodhya, 
Nagarkot, Jagannath, Surajkund, UJ jcinlKannau), Dvaraka, 
Kanchl, Kashmir etc* for details, see A Mn t l y pp. 423,4421 
616,460,638,334,433, Ibid, XI, PP* 178-179, MaflM,P. 

267 ,* £ai(JLy~lra.vsla, Finch, p*176, Ibid *, p*2o7 Carer 1, 
p.262,* Tavernier, I,p*118* For Mathura and Gokidv see dbg 
£&£*£&&£• (1666-60), p* 69. For Benares* see Ardha' Kathanak, 
p*it ^kbarnaan, iii,pp* 416-416,* ghuiacaUtt^Hiadt pp*47, 
48,66,66 4b 46, Manhuccl, II,p*76j Sujan RS’l, pp. 42,43, 
41,40* To these may be added the shrines dedicated to 
Asuras* Most of these temples are in south* Next there 
were shrines of the great Rishfa* They were more then 
thousand* Prominent among these were Nlnkha r Pukhra (or 
Puahkara) Khushab (or Jbshl Hath) and Badri-nath. Next 
were the shrines called Hanusha, or pertaining to men 
who by their power of good works were superior to man- 
kind in general* Their temples were numerous* Among them 
Kurakshetra was most prominent, which for forty kos 
around was considered holy and pilgrims resorted there 
during eclipses of the sun and moon* See A* In . II, pp. 
179-180* 


According to/ AMn the holy places were of four degrees 
The first was termed deva or divine and dedicated to 
Brahma, Vishnu and Mahadeva* The greater among these 
were twenty-eight rivers, Ganges, Saras vat 1, Jamuna, 
Narbada, Vipasa, Vltasa, Kausikl, Nandevatl Chenab (or 
Chandrabhaga), Sura *^ , Satyavatl, Tapi, Paravatl, pasavatl, 
Gomati, Gundak 1, Bah u da, Devlka, Godavari, Tomrapami, 
Charoaavati, Varana, Iravatl, (or Bavi) Satadru (or 
Sutlej) Bhimarathl (or Ehima), Parnasona, Vanjara and 
Aohamlyya* Gee A* in t 11, pp* 177-178; Albertinl.Gachau’s 
tr* I, pp* 267-262* Some Included the Indus, but '/it" not 
of the same sanctity* Each of these rivers dedicated to 
one of these deities, had peculiar characteristics ascribed 
to It ; iPome of the places situated on their banks were 
esteemed holy, as for example the village of Soron on 
the Ganges (in sarkar Kol), to which multitudes flocked 
on the twelfth of the month of Ighan. Gome regarded cer- 
tain cities as dedicated to the divinity* Among these 
was Kasl$ commonly called Benares* The adjacent country 
for five kos around the city was held sacred and one who 
died there attained mufcti . The other cities, which ware 
held In veneration for the sacred soil around them were. 
Ayodhya (forty kos to the east, and twenty to the north 


Conti* * * * * * 
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sanctity and proximity to rivers (Ha Ganges and Jatannaetc.) 
combined to facilitate commercial intercourse! and the 
constant influx of pilgrims attracted merchants and crafts- 
men and labourers from far and near adding to their else and 
1 

trade* 


The last category was of those towns which rose to 

prominence because of their strategic position and were 

therefore militarily, as well as, tn commercially important* 

2 

The towns of Kabul and Qandahar furnish the best examples* 

They were the * two gateways of Hindustan', commanding to two 

3 

routes, one leading to central Asia and the other to Persia* 
The position on the regular land routes enabled them to became 
international markets where merchants of diverse nationalities 


(Continued from the previous page) 

was regarded as sacred ground); Avantlka (UJ Jain) all 
around it for thirty- two kos; Kanchi-for twenty kos 
around; Mathura-sacred for forty-eight kos around* 
Dvaraka- forty kos in length and twenty in breadth was 
- esteemed holy} Hardwar-held sacred for eighteen kos* 
Prayfiga venerated for twenty kos around* Nagaikot for 
eight kos; Kashmir also belonged to this category* SBe 
A*lB, II, PP* 178-179. 


i* ££» (1666-60), P*6e,- Early Travail, Finch pp. 20,176* 
Tavernier, X. p*118f &JLX1B » I, 423} Thevenot, p*97* Alin 
H, p.179; jfeid*, * I, p.417. 

2* Alla > I» p*692* ' 

Ibid . 


3. 




net and transacted teas inass. Merchant caravans "to Kabul"* 
says Babur* "coma from Kashmir* Farghana, Turkirtan* Samar* 
kand, Bukhara* Balkh Hi car and Badakhshan. To C.andchar they 
come from Khurasan." "Kabul la on excellent trading centre* 
if merchants went to Kbit a (northern China) or Rum (Turkey)* 
they might make no higher profit* tom to Kabul every year 
7*8 or lopoohorses and up to it* from Hindustan* come every 
caravans of 10*16 or £0000 heads of hprses* bring slaves 
fbnrdft ) f white cloth* sugar* candy, refined and common sugars 
and aromatic roots* Many a trader is not content with a 
profit of 30*40 on 10 (3Q0# or 400# )• In Kabul can be had 
the products of Khurasan, Hum* Iraq and China*" At QaOdahar 
too the trade prospects were no small* the city was very 

big and so were Its suburbs because of frequent passage of 

4 

caravans . Provisions and victuals were in great abundance* 

If one was ready to travel beyond the town then the profit 

6 

was no less than 2Q#* 


l* Mbitcaaau, f. ieeb. “ 

2* Ibid ., f. 169 a* 

3* hllMMab f* 169a. 

4* Richard Steel & J.Crovther, pp* 272*273} Joseph Salbancke* 
p. 86} Ibevenot* p*79* 

6. Manrlque* II* p. 262* Th eve not, p,79* During the 16 th 
century the Portuguese atrocities on the high see and the 
closing of the Ormuz route Immensely augmented the trade 
which passed through Qandahar* Although at the opening of 
the 17th century the sea borne trade struck a severe blow 
to the lend route trade passing through Qandahir, neverthe- 
less, this route never witnessed total closure* Still in 
1016 Richard Stem noticed the passing of 34 000 camel 
loads* full of Indian goods* through Qandahar. See 
Purchase* I* p.622. 
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The towns owe their location usually to the proximity 

1 

of « river* A river could ensure abundance of voter supply, 

2 3 

& defensive barrier, tolerable climate during summer, and 

transport facilities* 


Since the city or the town comprised a large multi* 
tude of men and cattle, veils and tanks (mainly fed by rains) 
could hardly provide water throughout the year* It has been 
suggested that this was the reason Why Mohenjo~daro and 
Harapps were located on the banks of rivers 0 * 6 * Ihdus and 
Ravi* Except a few, the principal towns referred to In the 


sources and belonging to the Mughal* were situated on or 
close to river banks* Besides water supply a navigable 

v 'kv 

river was very helpful for transport, -transport ty river, 
although slower'] was cheaper, more commodious and less 
dangerous* 


tr* F* Rosenthal, II, pp* 244.43 


2* Mancrlque, II, p«191« 

3* Ibid ! 

4* Thevenot, P,67. 

3* D»D*Kosaabl, pp* 84|90» 

6* Among the principal cities which had no river flowing 
near by one was Aimer >ttm It was watered from a 
big reservior which contained water throughout the 
year. 


7* Thevenot, p* 37* 
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Town planning on a large scale may appear a modern 
ldea| but It would be wrong to suppose that it was alto- 
gether an unfamiliar phenomenon in ancient or medieval times. 

A striking example of town planning is offered by the Indus 
1 

Valley oitles. In MUghal India too, in the location of forts 

or (Imperial residences), houses of nobles, MaaSrs (or mend fa 

merchant colonies, quarters of artisans, professional men 

and labourers, mosques, temples, MX&l&t dharnmEhala, places 

for burial and crematory, gardens, tank, well and slaughter 

2 

house some sort of planning appears to have followed. 

mmt 

As a general practice gardens, tanks, cemetery and 
cremation ground and slaughter house were not located near 


1. D.D.Kosambi, p. S4. 

2. The above assertion may be corroborated from the account, 
given by S.M.Waliulllh in his lagiklw UEarx^fiaJaadt 
relating to the plan on which Farmchabad was built in 
1714 by Nawab Ahmad Khan Bangash. Bie author relates, 
"The progeny of the rich and nobles received the border 
part of the town. The sarr&fs, merchants and craftsmen 
have been placed in the centre of the town around which 

a thick and strong mud well was built. Beautiful gardens 
have been laid out on all sides of the town. Neem trees 
yielding luxurious shade have been planted in the basffrs 
and lanes. The town from outside looks like paradise and 
its handsome, toll trees are a heavenly gifts granted to 
the inhabitants of the town. River Ganges flows at a 
distance of one Karoh in the north. 3Sho town has a lofty 
fort around which mansions of some of the nobles have 
been erected.* See TArikh^i^ ^r^^hab&dt ££• 2afnb,3a. 


is 


the middle of the tovn. Ab for the tovrucastle there appears ^ 6* 

2 

no fixed pa turn. It could U In one corner of the tovn 

3 

or it could be built on c nearby hill or on elevated ground 

4 

surrounded by habitation* But It usually possessed effective 

defence works often with a river either on one side or on 

two sides* If there was no river on any side, it was usually 

6 

encircled by a deep ditch* 


The outer wall of the fort, built of cricks, red a and* 

stone or of mud, usually had two gates one front and the other 

rear* She door frames of the gates were strong and thick 

1« Alia , 284* 1 

2* For the fort at Surat, see Ovlngton, pp« 129*30, Finch, 

flariU Xravala, pp. 133 * 34 , 

3* For the fort of Aslrgarh built on high mountain see Finch, 
Early Travel. p*14Q. The fort of Daulatabad, see, 
Tavernier, I, p. 143. She fort of .broach on nlll, see, 
Thevenot, p*9* Fort at Owaliar, #e«, Finch, £ftXly.„JrflVfi, 
p*144| For Ajmer fort, see, Ihovenot, p.68* 

4* The fort at Burhanpur was situated in the middle of the 
town, see, Tavernier, I, pp« 61*62* 

6* Ovlngton, pp* 129*30} folflgiti . gftlCttfltr, p.e$j Finch, 

Early XrftVfllgt P*140j Ifeld#, pp* 133.34. For the Strategic 
eltuationof Allahabad fort, see, Tavernier, I,p*1l6. The 
forU at Agra and Delhi were flanked by the river Jarcutfa 
on two sides* 

6* The present fort at Bikaner, built in the later quarter 
of 16th century, ie situated onflevelled ground out side 
the tovn* It has a very defensive and deep trench around 
the ouUr wall* It has no river flack* However a big tank 
ia still lying just near the front gate* The trench a is 
still visible* The forts of Agra and Delhi also had 
trenches around the outer walls* 
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Had* of wood backed by Iron e trip* with sharp spikes facing 

outwards to protect them from a charge by elephants* The 

vail Itself was usually thick and contained battlements and 

string courses besides having towers ' on all four comers 

mounted with heavy cannon* The fort contained convenient 

space for officers, karkhana^ t kachehrl , quarters for staff, 

prof is ion of water supply, storehouses, etc * Besides the 

fort in the capital city, meant for imperial residence, a 

strong fort was built in almost every town, and a garrison 

headed by the a liaflag and consisting of oaf airy. Infantry, 

matchiockmen, gunners, cannonlers and rocketeers, equipped 

with heavy cannon was stationed there* The garrison's tasks 

1 

were to prepare against a surprise attack) to keep watch over 

the undesirable elements of the areas to store grain and 
3 4 

treasure) to supervise dSfcwghflVftft and lhanai and to lodge 


1 * 


2 * 

3* 


Out of 40000 Infantry consisting of matchiockmen, gunners, 
cannonlers and rocketeers, 10.000 were posted at the 
imperial capital while the remainder 30000 were in the 
provinces and forts* See RftdahabBMlt 11,9*716) Pinch, 

Early.. Irartig, pp* 133.34, 130, 140. 

Ibid *, pp* 6bCM>7« 

The six big castles which the Kughals possessed (e»g* 
Sgra, Owillar, Narwar, Aslr, Banthambhor and Bohtas) 
kept state treasury. See Hawkins, Early -IrflYftlB, P* 100) 



year of Aurangzeb) J&SUk, p*2i 


4* P* 617) Bayasid, p.269. 
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1 

prisoners* Tho forts generally vers spacious enough to 

provide shelter to a si sable portion of ths toun population 

£ 

In times of danger* 


garasoEjfoms> 

In the capital the principal no hies had their palaces 

3 

ae far as possible close to the imperial residence* But 

proximity to water supply appears to have been another 

4 

Important consideration* In case of Agra, Delhi and Lahore 
for exnmple 9 the nobles built their palatial enclosures 
containing gardens and tanks along the river* It was for 


1* Three state prisons were located in the forts of Gwaliar* 
Ranthanbbor and Bohtas, roe, Finch f Rflyjy ImtiUt pp* 

14 4*45 *_ 

2* Before 1334 Surat had no good fort and fortifications 
and for that reason Shiva jl caused much ruin and great 
loss to merchants and residents of the city* Later on 
It was felt that a big fort should be built so that the 
residents could not be plundered again* The fort was 
built by Inayat Khah ; the mutaeaddi* I* p.266* 

3* PeiLsaertf pp* 1*2* 

4. See xn f p*46. One Byed Shitfat Kh a n,*ho 

was appointed governor of Allahabad during the reign 
of Aurengzeb'got constructed many buildings and laid 
several garden on the banks of Ganges and Jamuno and 
following him all the later governors continued the 
practice* See MS* Fraser Ifo*124 r f f*136b*l37a| 

Ilf pp* 122-123* 

6* In case of Agra Pelsaert mentions the palaces of nobles 
along the north-western (or the right bank) tide of 
Jomuna in the following order* n Beginning the north* 
there is the palace of Bahadur Khah t who held formerly 
the fortress of Asir* Next is the palace of BSja Bhoj t 
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this reason that Agra stretched to a length of 6 tag while 

1 

its breadth was only k Ml* Similarly, at Lahore when the 

Bnnd*L.Al«ag in was completed several nobles built their 

2 

residences along the river bank* In case of smaller towns 

the proximity to water supply and closeness to the fort 

ub 

from the point of security determined the setting^ of houses 

3 

of men of substance* 

(Continued from the previous page) 

father of the present Hal Baton governor of Burhanpur 
(6coo horse), then cose Ibrahim Khan (3000 horae)|Busta» 
Kandahar! (6,000 horse )| Baja Kiahan Das 0000 Horse )\ 

Itlqad Khan, the younger brother of A»af Khan (6,000 
horse)) Shah sad* Khanan, sister of the present king) 
Qaulslaer Began, this kings mother) Khwajm Md* Thannar) 
Khwaja Banal, formerly steward of sultan Khurromj Waslr 
Khan (6000 horse)) Teoaeghopoera (ShaikhpQra),* a large 
enclosure, Inhabited by the widows of fee later king 
/debar) the palace of Bhtibur Khan the eunuch, who was 
governor of Agra city at /his death, Baqar Khan (^000 
horse), MXrsa Abonssaylet (Hires Abu Said)) the exceed* 
ingly nandsoae and costly palace of Asaf Khan) X* tlmad* 
ud-Daula, Khwaja Abdul Hasan* Rochla Sultan Began (pro* 
bably Buqqiiya Sultan Began)? pp* 2*9 . 

1* -Ibid . , p«2) Finch, Early Travels, p.lBS. 

2* For aam^UWAlaiglrl» «*• lahoMuaBilL sod frsosnt, p.3o6f 
sujan Rai, p*66) ibiatoafflit f* 3A* 

3* Tavernier, I,p*128, n Dacca la a large town, says Tavernier, 
which la only of extent as regards as length, each person 
being anxious to have hit house close to the Ganges* this 
length exceeds a cost*” ov log ton p.lEO, Describing the 
situation of Surat* ovlngton mentions”, the circumference 
of it, with the suburbs, is between two end three English 
miles, tending somewhat in its position to the form of a 
semicircle or half moon, because of the winding of the 
river, to which half of it adioyns." 1 See also Collect ton 
at littasi-* JUt,feir..,ta foiraBKiQfr, India office, 2678, 
f* 76a * in case of Mathura* the house along the bank 
of Jsuauna* 
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file towns were protected by thick vails, made of 

brick* or mud from eight to ten fast high* The vail had 

battlements and string courses and to wars mounted with 

heavy cannon at all comers and atretsglc points or on top 

1 

of the city gates which were shut after sun-set and guarded 

by posse of guards headed by a darn ah a under the general 

2 

supervision of the Kntwal . No- body could cone In and go 

3 

out without the written permission of the guards* 


1* For Lahore, see Finch, Early Travels, p.161* "The castle 
or town is Inclosed with a strong bricks wall, having 
thereto twelve fairs gates, nine by land and three open* 
Ings to the river*" Manuooi mentions/vall of burnt 
bricks, high and provided with bastions" Manuooi, XX,pp* 
173-4. "Ajmer, inclosed with a stone wall, ditched round" 
Finch, 99* 170-71) Xhevenot, p.68# For 

Abmadabad, see Shsvonot, p.lli Finch, Early Travels, o. 

173* For Broach wall, see Hamilton, pp«314»16) Pelsaert, 
pp* 42-43 ; Baroda, Mundy, II,p.27oi Cambay, Tnevenot, 

PP* 17-18. Burst wall, see Jourdaln, p*129nt Mandelslo, 
p«£3$ Tavernier. Z,7t Mundy, XI,p.29) Hamilton, p* 337$ 

Carer 1, p*l63; Agra had no wall around, however, trench 
It had* Bee Pelsaert, p*l, Finch, Early Travels, ap. 182, 

186s Ihevenot, p*47* Burst had 7 gates, see Ovlngton, 
p.130, Mundy, IX, p*29; Burhanpur formerly was an open 
city* In 1626 It was encircled by a mud wall which was 
12 kos in circuit and there were many bastions* Bee 
PeXaaert, p.37. Multan although an ancient city became 
ruined* Ak bar got it rebuild* Castle, wall, gates and 
trench were constructed* Bee Badaonl, XX t p*2&lj Ihevenot, 
p*78j Cohargaon was a walled town* Bee Fitch, Early 
Travels, p*28. UJJain. although &n ancient city, had no 
wall* Later on the city was encircled with a wall built 
at the cost of Rs. 1,26000* Bee A kh birat . document Ho* 

166) dated 2nd RaJab 1123 A»B* ) document 

No. 1267 undated* The town of Daultabad had a wall of 
stone and was fortified with battlements and towers mounts* 
with cannon* See Ihevenot, pp. 107-108* MtihammadSb&d a 
town near Ahmadabad was extended to an area of 4 koi* 
squrs and the whole was surrounded by a wall* Sse Alin , 

X» p*486* 

2. See Chapter II 

3* Pietro Pella Valle, I, pp. 22-23) Ovln&ton, p«130* 
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BAZARS i 

The references to several basars existing in a tingle 

to *21 Indicate that each ward or locality had Its own market 

where, in addition to the things of daily requirement* of 

the residents, a particular commodity manufactured therein 

or brought from outside for sale was soldi the bagar being 

often known after the name of that commodity. Sometimes, 

the bn *ars were also known after the name of a particular 

1 

craft and profession. She big markets known as h§gar«.l«»khfia 

3 

(or MaagmlAalan), where all sorts of commodities were 

on sale, were usually confined to big streets, chaklas (or 

3 

chauks or chaurahas In front of the fort, around principal 
, * 

mosques, aarnis and temples. The smaller markets, vis. 

mandis , &mX, MXlM§ vere scattered in the various 

wards and quarters. Along both sides of the street there 

6 

used to be shops, opening during the day at fixed hours and 

8 

keeping open upto the first quarter of the night. 


1. 

Z* 


3. 


4* 

6. 

3* 


Bee Mlxat , (Cupp. ), p.B. 

At Ahmadabad the big market was known as bssar«l~khas 
(or basar«l«kaian) while at SOrat the biggest market 
was jewellery and fancy market. See Hirst , (Cupp, ),p» 

8, for Ahmadabad, and Ibid*. p.2£3 ? for Surat, 

Ibid , pp. 8*9. At Ahmadabad there were 17 chaklas* 
Chakla, chauk or ohauraha was a spot where four roads 
medt , (See Stoliarjg QUJaiflU. BtellannrX )» They > were 
main city wards, see Ea&toJiagtl&tflXt P*317| Mandelslo, 
P.££j IMJLdJliMf I, p*86| 

Tavernier, X', p.©4. 

Pryer, I, p.248. 

Terry, Early.. Travels, p,313. 



®ie sources of the period give the impression that 

except one ox two big, brood end paved streets, the other 

1 

streets end lanes were narrow and short* 


4 

outside the enclosures of the nobles, the rest of the 

people used to live together according to professions snd 

crafts* 2 he merchants, craftsmen, professionals, labourers 

2 

lived in separate wards* \m come across names of several 
localities known after the crafts or professions* For 
example at Agra several mah alias were known after the names 

7 m 

of the principal crafts then plyeu there or after particular 
castes of professional men who lived there or after a parti* 

Rgra had _ 3 

oular commodity sold* Thus Lnha gait (a colony of Balcksmiths ), 


1* Besides 17 chaklos which wore crowded bazars Ahaadabad 
contained £0 streets a largo number of them were big 
while the rest were short and narrow and had no opening 
into the main bazars* fee (Supp* ),p.80- The main 

streets of Delhi war a oh and an i cha.uk and chaufc Sadaullih 
Khsn* See Khaf I Khan, II, p*86* 

r 

2* Wien the town of Pagukhabad was planned it wae intended 
that each trade should occupy a separate baser, hence we 
havwjtisarhatta (brazier* ), Pascrhltta, drugglste t sarrafa, 
loheii (ironmongers) Nunhai (salt sellers), Kbandhai (sugar 
dealers)* Other Quarters wore set aside for particular 
castes e*g* moehiana (cobblers), Koliena (Hindu weavers), 
)ul?ihlnpura (ouslim weavers) K&ghazi mahalla (paper 

makers mghalla)*" Dee the Baasa»U.,.fiawabS iaf 
Irvin, p.260* Dee for Jauharivars, Hira Carpenter’s street, 
Dyers street snd tailors street st Ahmad* bad, Mi rat (supp. ) 

pp* 8*0-10* 

3* AhkSl*il«ghab^aiJU&kfaagakait» f. 68s u 
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1 2 
SlMjaitoJLa <vard of painters)! tthtfinl jolfi (the sugar ward), 

3 4~ 5" 

ffai ftl jnandi (bar bar's ward), dal mandl, fifraaaaafllt HIng ki 
ft 7 8 0 

03041, Kanari bazar, MJsiaJuta* NUflaifl, Similarly at 

U,ere 10 1 13 12 

Lahore, JifiliMaxa* aafijUM,ara» bricks-moulders ward, kifibieim 

13 14 

ahansam (blacksmith), (dyers), at Delhi 

16 16 17 

moehlvarn, Nil Katra } and at Benares, Katrtul-raghaia. Even 

at the small town of Mailwar (subffl Ajmer) mahaHas were known 

after the crafts, profession and caste such as aahallSel* 

gar gar an (goldsmith), Batalla«l«,jB&alfcfiX,QP (braziers ), 

is^ptaJMtt» ffl8hBllarlrkUa.URP (vegetable sellers), etc. 

Besides the market advantage of having a craft concentrated 

at one place, there was also the caste affinity that was res* 

ponslble for this pattern of settlement. 


The poorest men and menial servants usually had their 
quarters close to the city walls. However^ with the further 


1* Bhu9l t f , 64a, 

2, Ibid , 

3, Ibid . 

4, Ibid . 

6, Ibid . 

6, Ibid. | f, 66b, 

7, Ibid . 

8, Ibid, , f , 30a, 

9, Ibid . 

10, ma&U&Ml. . aasUttesent, p,3os, 

11, Jfald,, p,303, 

12, Ibid . 

13, Barker, Mughal Administration, p. 210, 

14, jhip, 

16, Irv lne. Lltar^ ; flllgh&la, IX, p,267, 

16, Naqvl, p,8w, 

17, ihid, 

18, Set Afraal- l*Almer. I, pp. 181*162, 



extension of the town they tended ^be pushed outside the 
1 

wall* 


PpRA i 

2 

Each town had several suburbs (or puras )* According 
to the Mlrlt "a o ur a (of Ahmadabad) aeons a big street con- 
taining lofty buildings and £5 gar full of precious and rare 

3 

articles ..... in reality • •••• (It constitutes) c big city.” 
the purse came into being when the population of the town 
increased and there remained no more space within toe city 
for further accommodation. Certain rich men got their houses 

built outside the wall and named the new colony (pju&) after 

4 

their own name. Though a pjuci had all the requisites of city 

llfcf yet, without toe mother town, It had no Identity of 
6 

Its own. For general as well as fiscal administration it 


i* Xha..Eanea«h„. NnwaJM, p. 2&0; Atocal, f*t> 4 a$ J&mlkUlUfiiagt 

I, pp. 381-182. 

2. For suburbs at LShore,see Mutafarrio Maharalgan, Bundle 
No. I, document No.89. d*ted1092 A.H, For puras at qostoa 
kol,?ubah fcgra, see &UM bal-foSttggnfc ffo. 827. In the 
document there is the mention of two puras* Allahldad pura 
and Malmwara near Delhi darvoza, This shows that even 
the small towns like Kol contained puras. See also Chandra 
3h an f,44a. For a newly inhabited para called LSlapura at 
Mangrol established by one Lai Beg an officer of Akbar 
see fiflgftM ,lQgfi£lflliQBI .ghavnagCi, pp* 39*40, 41, toe 
Stone Inscription at Lalapura dated A.H. 3033. 

3* Mlrat , (Supp. ), p.lll. 

4. Ibid . r pp. 11.12^ Alin says that, each pura had "all the 
requisites of a city", AVIn t I, p.486. 

hiMit (Supp. ), p*n. 


b. 
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was included in the main town. Zt was deemed merely a part 

1 

of the extension of the main town outside the vail* 

Following the noble or rich man or whosoever founded 

the new pjjjca, the merchants, artisans and workmen also built 

their houses there and contributed to making the pjfc& a thrlv- 

2 

Ing centre of commerce and manufactures* 

Ahmadabad Is said to have had 280 auras such as 

Kalupura, Taj pur a, Jamalpura, Hajlpura, Shahpura, Daryapura, 

Maqsudpura and Usmanpura etc. each of which was a flourishing 

city in Itself* Usmanpura, for example contained Wo thousand 

a. 3 

shops and possessed/great trade* Khafi Khan mentions Wat 
attached to Burhanpur there were 72 auras and among them the 


1* Similarly big villages also had purva or pura* According ( 
to Khuwaja xasln ”a p urwa (or PlUCa) 1* a small rnnuzo 
which is called mauza- i.dakhili in Persian* Its Jama' is 
entered In the mauza- i-aslT «•••* since in a village the 
area is large and the people of the village cannot lock 
after the far flung fields, thus for the sake of guarding 
it, its four corners are made populous that is colled a 
Plttaa** See fliiMftJffi* f*66b. In both cases the main 
cause of puras having been come into existence was the 
growth of population* 

2* Mlrat (Supp* ), pp*1i-12. Tabaaat mentions that, a ' village r 
Muith&ri in the aeighbdurhd&d of ' the ltd wn of Ambirsar, suba 
Ajmer, was ordered to be converted into township and named 
Ha no ha r Hagar* The erection of wall and fort was assigned 
to.amirs and a general order was Issued inviting the 
raiyats and various classes of artisans and workers to 
came and settle there* See To bag a t r tl # pp* 338-29* 

3* Mirafr (Supp*), pp* 7, lilt Sujan ftoi, p,66t A* In , I,p*48&$ 
11, p.366, foi. itaMC, Ho. 124, ff.lE3K.124s, 
Thevenot, p.ll. For Usmanpura. see Mlrat (Supp*), pp.ll- 
12 . 
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wealthy and flourishing were Bahadurpura, Hafdspura, Hasan. 

pura, ShahganJ, Shahjahanpura, Khurrampura and Nawabpura 

etc , each of these puras were great trade marts where lived 

rich merchants and aarraf s $ and in many shops there ware 

Jewels, gold, silver worth lakhs which used to come there 

from the seaport of Surat* In February 1680 Sambhaji looted 

1 ' 

these PM&& and carried away huge booty* There is the mention 
of a suburb, known as Shaitanpura, among many_othera, at 

2 

Agra where all the prostitutes of Agra were ordered to live* 

Similarly, at Surat a suburb named Pulpura was exclusively 

3 

peopled by 

Aurangabad, a large suburb near Goltaldfl*, was inhabited 

by merchants, brokers, artisans and workmen, while the popula. 

tlon of the main city of GolKunda consisted of the Kings 

ministers, officials and military men* Every day between 

10 a*m. to 6 p*m. the merc hants, brokers and others used to 

come to the main city to trade with foreign merchants; and 

when their business was over they went bade to their houses* 

There were in the above suburb two or three beautiful mosques 

which served as frara'jfl for strangers* It also contained 
4 

several temples* 

j* Khaf IKhan, II, pp.272.73.74|^ p*462* 

2* Badaonl, II, p*302* 

3* Ovington, p.2I0* 

4* Tavernier, I, p*162* 
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smmt 

The general lmpreceion that one gets from the sources 

is that the houses in medieval Indian cities were of two 

type* (a) palatial enclosures built of brides and stone 

belonging to the aristocracy, rich men and big merchants, 

(b) the houses of mud, wood and bamboo covered with straw, 

grass and thatch inhabited by ordinary people (the artisans, 

workmen and labourers;* The former were spacious, airy, 

well* built, well supplied with water, containing gardens 

1 

and tanks, and bordering the principal street* the latter 
were small, short, dirty, with no proper arrangements of 

vat "! un * ymetrlc “ d op#nlB8 lnto narrow * ehort and dlrty 
lanes* 


1* For the houses of nobles, rlchmen and big merchants, 
SeeJJvington, p»130» Pelsaert for the house of nobles 
at Agra, pp* 6&*67$ Tavernier, I,p*105. For Asaf Khan's 
palace at Lahore, see Manricue* II*p*207. Finch* Early 
Travels, p.ia2TlBevenb^ppp37ieSi — For merchants houses 
at Surat, see Finch, Earmravsla, p.133; Bernier, pp* 
£43,46.47,48* For merchants houses at Benares see 
Tavernier, I,p»118> Hobles houses at old Delhi Ibid ., 

p*06* 

2* Speaking about common men's houses Fr*J<*Xavler says, 

"the cities are generally built of mud* and they have 
not very good streets* The greater number of the houses 
are covered with leaves or straw.” Letter tr* H. Hob tan, 
JTASB, N0. XXIII (1027) p.126* Ovington, p*130. For houses 
in Bengal, see Master, II,pp.02*.93} Finch, Early Xm»Hi 
p*166* For common men's houses at Sonargaon, see Fitch, 
fiagjy SraVQli, p*28 foeaking about carpenters houses at 
Dacca, Tavernier says', ” these houses are, properly speaking, 
only miserable huts made of bamboo, and mud which is 
spread over them*” Tavernier, Z, p*128. The houses at 


Contd 
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SARA’lS t 

The building of sarals was one of the benevolent 

1 2 

vo xks of the Imperial government, the nobles end also the 
3 

big merchants* Besides the sarals built on high. ways, there 
was hardly a tovn which did not have one* They were meant 

for travellers, strangers and for all those who came for 

* 

business in the tovn and had to stay overnight* A sarai 
could be built in the middle of the tovn or In one locality 
or In a pura* It was usually built In s the form of a square, 
like cloisters in a monastery and divided into several cells* 

6 

Sometimes mm a sarai was so large as to cover a whole street* 
Some of the sarals were built of brick and stone and looked 


(Continued from the previous page) 

Jodhpur were of grass (Khasty and straw* See yftgfi’ieleA.lBLflff, 
II,p*36l* For wood houses in Kashml?,see AlZfc, X t p*&62; 
Pelsaert, p*34; Bernier, p*398* About houses at Dacca 
which were built of lanes covered with earth, see Thevenot* 
p*96* At Ajmer most of the houses were foof wlth' : Khaprelj 

w* 196 - 99 * 

1* Kerorl of Sirhind was asked to build a ssril and chabutra 
at Sirhind, see gaflahahaattPt IX,p»ll©> MlD» IfP.2£2| 

Ibid** 11,39*. Akbsmama , XXI, p.619j Richard Steel <fc John 
Crowther, p.zus. 

2* A»Ir-ul-u*ara Sha’ista Khan Is said to have built many 
sarals and bridges all over Hindus tan L see M»«aslr«l. 
‘ Alnmg.tr I t p.3C8; See, Pelseert, for Nur Jah*n*s sarh’i, 
p*60| Hundy IX, p*78j Manrique, II, p.loo. 

3* See Ovlngton, p»184; Manrique, XX, p*100« 

4* Jbp..„yqyjagfa of,,flbSfrolag , P.138* Terry, £sxly 

Travels, p,3U| Manucci, X, p.67. 

3* Pietro Della Valie, 2, p. 9 i>. 

6* ibid* 
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like fortified places with bastions and strong gates* Others 
ware mare enclosures of walls with 60 or 60 huts covered with 

3 - 

thatch within* The teUMlfiSl <or were the 

3 

stewards In a^rais . Shay looked after every thing there and 

when one wanted to depart in the morning he had to pay 1 pice 

or B pice for Ms stay overnight* In thefawoning the gate© 

0 

were shut only to be opened again at day break** 


mmea&M 

Bln liar to aSttfa, were the tnentionefi to 

the wauafAjaer , at Ajmer built ty mofaaiana , oswala and 
In these j&amafa&Ia. the merchants Who flocked 
to Ajmer frets all sides for business and trade used to stay* 

Hit, 

Paring the four months of rains, especially, they were parti- 
cularly crowded since the rains interfered with transport and 
those who had come in had to pass thejraine there* 


mswrs MSLSimm > 

Indian towns usually boasted of numerous mosque© and 
temples* Usually mosques were built within the it locality 


1* 

3* 

3* 

4* 

6* 

6 * 

7* 


Mundy, II, p*89* Homed, I, p*6 7. 
Tavernier* I* p*64* 

M&nriqpe, IlJ pp* 100-101* Mucdy, 
^gh all, p. 117* Hundy II, p*12X* 


n, pp. 120-iai* 


„ 1 1 pp 
,.e town, of Ch&nderi 
Sujan Hoi, p* 83 . A 


192 - 93 * 

for example had 1300 mosques, 
atoll town ~ - ~ 


had 26 very big temples, see yaa'ai- 


There were 600 magnificent mosques 
Mir at , CSuppl*), p» 10 * 
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Inside the town vail, whereat temples could be built within 
or without the town wall and were some times laid out in a 
garden close to the habitation* The Idgah always vat 
situated outside the habitation to face the west* Mosques 
and temples, because they were community properties, were 
often built by collective contributions from the respective 
communities* However, there are references to mosques being 
built by the emperor, the big nobles end rich men) and the 
rich banlfl merchants erected temples at several places out 
of ovn resources. In sou. - *-*- 

were surrounded by bazars . It probably so happened that 
when In a locality a mosque or temple was constructed certain 
petty shopkeerc opened their shops there to supply the needs 
of the people idio visited these places dally* Subsequently 
there sprang up a big blzSr. « 

SCHOOLS i 

Besides being used as places of worship^ the mosques 
and temples did serve their respective communities in another 
way end that was the importation of elementary education. 

There are references to aadffiftfli, JMtiUSflJfo tol and osthshalaf, 
attached to mosques and temples* Hare the theologians of both 

IT For the location of temples see Ibid . 

2* Mir at (suppl. ), p*10, for the temple in the middle of 
bazar* A big bazar around mosque at Ovallar, Tavernier, I, 
pp* 63*64* *It is the custom says Tavernier, In India, 
wen they build a public edifice, to make around It a 
large piece for holding markets** Ibid*, Taj bazar in 
front Tajmahal see Ibid*, pp* 103*110$ Tutuk , p« 210* 
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the communities v«re tutors sad the main stress was laid on 
the study of religion, philosophy and scriptures* There are 

also references to aadraaas and ftaktabs being housed in tamha 

_ s 

and Khans ah t . The imperial government did not usually eatab* 

llsh these centres of education but occasionally gave stipends 

1 

and gifts to its teachers* Otherwise they were maintained by 
individual richban or by the community. 

mmtm.jAZMmhMd.im- 

In the account# of travellers there are several refer. 

once# to animal hospitals established almost in all the prln. 

clpal towns of Gujarat. They were run by public money donated 

2 

as alms and also by certain big merchants* Here old, sick 

3 

and disabled animals, birds and insects were looked after* 

At Ahmedabad we also hear of hospital meant for men* This 
hospital was run by the imperial government* The nnnni 
who were physicians there, were paid from the Baltui mal 
(public treasury}* About 2000 rupees were spent annually* Vb 
unfortunately do not have information about such hospitals 
In other parts of the Mughal empire* 


1* Mir* at, 2, p« 344* 

2* Gee Pietro Della VtfJLle, I, p,?0* Fitch, Satly ..XgftVflft, 
p*14| Thevenot, p*18j Tavernier, I, pp# 77.78. 

3* Ibid*, Thevenot, p*16 * Carer!, p*165* Ovington, pp* 

177.78 1 Pietro Della Valle, I, pp* 67.8 V Dt Laet, p«86* 


GAftraNS i 

Apart from the gardens within the palace enclosures, 

the gardens around the Mughal cities were the embodiment* of 
1 

magnificence* According to ?elsaert,they served two purposes. 
Curing the life time of the nobles they H served for their 

2 

pleasure end enjoyment ***** and after death for their tombs." 
Nobles used to spend lavishly on gardens* A huge amount of 

— i 

money was spent on ensuring the supply of running water, feed* 

3 

lag tanks and forming waterfalls, on high walls made of bricks 

and stone with four towers on each corner with their copulaes, 

pillars and galleries, on arched gate sometimes 2 or 3 or 4, 

4 

and on ell sorts of trees, grass and flowers* A tax vaa levied 

6 

on the owner provided if the produce was more than the expense. 
Sobles also laid out large orchards* 


1* Pslsaert, p*6j Mundy, II, *64* 

2* Pelsaert* p.6« 

3. tu 262b, 263a* 

4* See Mundy, Zl, p«2l4 * for pattern of gardens* 

3* According to an official order Issued In the reign of 

Aurangseb; it was settled that If the produce of the garden 
was more than the expenses, a fifth part from Hindus and 
s sixth part from Muslim was to be taken but only In pro. 
portion to increase* See Hirst , I, pp, £63.64* 

6» Set, I* Habib, Agml,m..S.YlfctP, p* 48te. 
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PASTURE lamp. 

- al “ rof ”“°** 1 p#st “ # land b * lng 
allotted and fixed around the town* Here the cows end 

buffalows kept by the town people need to he taken out to 

2 

grace* She government charged a tax In the name of charfi’i . 


m mm mmam* 

Our sources give the impression that during our period 

there was a considerable concentration of population in the 

towns* me Tahncnt-j-Akbarl telle us that in Akbars empire 

there were 120 big cities and 3200 towns (aasM fc) each having 

3 

under it from a hundred to a thousand villages* This number 
vent on increasing from time to time* For example* if we 
take the pjuc&SQa to represent a asaba tnr necessarily the 
p ara ana headquarters used to be in a qasb» t then the number 


1* Jn the KaCfti Aimer there is the mention of pasture land 
around the city of Ajmer* The vnacl reports that follow* 
ing a dispute the entire pasture land stretching from 
the city up to the limit of four or five kroh was confis- 
cated by the Faujdar and the posted bis watchmen not to 
let the people of the city drive their cattle for gracing 
and if any one dared do grass he had to pay fine or his 
cattle was taken away by force* Ifre people of the city 
petitioned to the Sijbahdar who thereupon ordered a fresh 
tract of land fixed for graslng* See jjfl^Je41agg| h 
pp. 28, 63-84. 

2* According to the 2 &q, if a man kept land for pasture, a 
tax of 6 dams per buffalo and 3 per cow was imposed on him* 
However, a cultivator If he had four bullocks two cows and 
one buffalo per plough, was exempted from paying pasture 
tax* See AJa, l t p*287* For such taxes ti levy on ga iu 
ahfilat | g auifshuma rl and k ah- choral etc* See I* Ha bib, ILLS 
jW.fafiaa’.Syittai p« 244dn* 


3* 


Iftfrtqa&a y xii t pp* 646 ~ 6 * 
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% 2 

of Q as bat rose to 4330 in 1647 and to 4716 in 1730* A 

* ) } 

large number of these towns were pretty, large* This It also 
borne out by the testimony of the foreign travellers who 
visited India during the 16 th and 17th centuries and praised 
the towns for their sire and population and favourably com- 
pared them in this respect, with towns in Europe and else* 
tihere, Thus it was not surprising that Delhi appeared to 

Bernier no less populous than Paris. Both Agra and Fatehpur 

4 

S Uteri were each held to be greater than London* Lahore was 

6 

placed second to none either In Asia or Europe* Manrlque 

6 

estimated the population of Patna at 300,000* Hamilton gave 

the same figure for Surat* Dacca is also said to have had 

3 

200,060 inhabitants* Ahmadabad according to one opinion had 

0 

the population of one million* She town of Chanderl (Halva) 

10 

accommodated 384 hr>m*xrn t 370 S*rais and 12000 mosques* Even 


i* mahmmMt n, p*7io. 

2* Darker, iB&U p£ AlttflBggtfry P» **vl. 


3* 

4 * 

3* 


Bernier, pp« 281*282* 

For Agrafes J*Xavle» <tr*Hosten, JASB, ST* S*, XXII 1,1027, 
p*121)| Manrique, II,p*182j Fiton, Rylay.pp.97-0, Early 
Travels, pp« 17*18 $ Salbancka, Purohae. Ill, p. 84} Thcvenot, 
P*49* 

“ ■ “ ~ “ ‘ p.243| 



7* Hamilton, pp« 316*17* 


8* ibid** p«4i$) a&jjtaaauu fiaaaaax Jmu etc*, p*iob» 

9* Gokhale, B.G* «Afamadabad, Pub* JESHQ , Vol.XII, Part I, 
(Jan. I960 ),p* 189* But no source Is cited* 

10* A’fo« I» p*466| Sujan fial, p*33» 
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the small town of Ramona had 11000 Inhabitant*. Hugli in 1330 

had the population of 14000 out of which 1400 ware Portuguese 

2 ’ 
and 10000 other** 

Since town* were headquarter* of administration, the 
emperor and his officials, the staff of the large court and 
official establishment* »u#t be regarded as being mainly 
urban* fte matter* whether the court was at Agra*. Lahore* 
Bhahjahanabad, Burhahpur or Aurangabad, it always accompanied 
a huge population which besides the harem ladles* servant* 
and slaves, consisted of two sets of officials » non-military 
staff and military personnel* 

Among the non-military officials included a large number 

of fefrs*atttthl» (treasurers)* fflHBihla (clorks) attached to 

3 

various departments* the asaayers and keepers of precious 
4 3 

metals* the employees of abdag kh»a» (for water), JbckfltfihX 
© ~~ 7 , 

| hana (kitchen), aatlfaa«kljilflfl (bakery) UakB4Jli»kfl&H<for pot 

herbs, seasonings, sweets etc*), (fruitexy), 

1. $ (lOliwSl) Intro* p*m, » feu &>* 1. ‘ 

2* KhafOpen, X* part XII, p*470} Vol.I*pp* 

3* £&» 2, # PP* 12-13,14,16*113, 138*166*170. 

4* Ibid ** P* IB* 

6# Xbld »* P* 67«*8* 

6* Ibid** p»69« 

7* Ibid# 

8* Xbidt 

0* Ibid* 
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1 2 
rMtkttlrtfll (pantry ), jffSabBfri»|hina (for ewers etc* )$ 

dfraJCbaLfrftiitta (for sharbat and beverages), b*abQL.kg«nr 

a 


Fv^jl 3EJ ii3 


khan* (perfumery), , 

kurky«r»q-khnrm and 


(for tents and carpets), 


kurkyflr«Q,khnnti and .tfrafrfiKrkhaafi (for dresses and stiffs of all 

8 

kinds used for wearing apparel, etc* ), and the shawl depart* 

ment# Hie number of such karkhana .s according to Abui Fa si 

10 

was more than one hundred* The Imperial staff also Included 

a large number of musicians, copyists, translator t , ^readers 

painters, artists, gilders, live- drawers and binder* Also 

enrolled amongst the civil employees of the Imperial estab* 

lishment were the curbardara, fast runners, gunners, and men 

12 

In the elephant, camel, horse and cov-s tables* Then there 

13 

was the staff of the mint department* Furthermore, each of 


1* 

J12L..I, £■ 69 * 

2* 

Ibid. 

3* 

did* 

4* 

Ibid* 

6* 

Ibid, 

6* 

Ibid* 

7. 

Ibid* 

8* 

Ibid* 

9* 

Ibid* 

10* 

Ibid*, p«12* 


11* Ibid*, PP* 82*106*109. 110*3, 113, 113* 

IS* Ibid*, pp* 118,123* 132-138, 16S, f 148*47, 188. 

13. Ibid*, pp* 14,18,113,20,21, 21*2, 248*6, 18-27 Thevenot,p, 
68 « 
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the 600 separate harems had numerous female attendants) munahT 

1 

daroEhas . eunuchs and several sets of guards* 

Shen there was the army stationed with the royal camp. 
According to the gidfiftjftnaga, in the year 1647, there were 7^000 
cavalry men and mounted matchlock hearers In the emperor's 
own establishment* They were In addition to the 185000 

horsemen maintained by the mansabdam at royal capital or 

— . — * 

posted In various parts of the empire* Out of the 40000 
lnfantry $ consisting of n matchlookmen) gunners , cannon lers and 
rocketeer a% 10000 used to reside with the royal camp while 
the remainder were posted In provinces and forts* She horse* 
men and Infantry personnel^ had their families and servants 
which could account for a large number of men) following the 
soldiers alone ) if Manucoi is believed that, “however badly 

3 

off a (cavalry) soldier l8 t he must have three or four servants*" 


tfina.* PP* 46-47* 

me legion of servants^ employed to perform various duties 
at the royal camp at Agra, were paid the aggregate amount 
of Bs« 77) 29)669 for the year 1696* This excluded those 
who were enrolled on the army list* See X £Jo, I,p*12* 

This shows a very large concentration of service-men around 
the camp* Th* number would appear still greater if the pay 
of an ordinary asrv|fc| is admitted at Bs*3*3 per month (for 
the wages of labour iff of parlous categories, see I, p* 
170)* The number of ordinary servants and workingmen etc* 
directly or indirectly emplbye dtf,rem thi s sum must) therefore) 
hove been over 2 li£hs\ 

PaHthihniaa. Il 9 p^7i6h, Bernier on the other hand gives a 
higher figure $$jg£%6r horssmen and infantrymen which 
stationed with the royal; . v csmpi , According to him the cavalry 
men numbered at 36 or t<) 0 C)Q «iile the inf antry!^ 16000 men* 
Bernier, II, 2M®20© *Bernl#^s estimate for the lotal num- 
ber of, horsemen i^sbu^o^tKthe empire is also alighUy 
higher, that giv® , 

Manucci, servants are exceedingSly 

numerous in this eo\mt he a mounted sol, 
dier, merchant or||^#^ff£c@p4^ .. — v Hi. 

position end circumstances peraij! 


jpkpfe as many as his 
Pelsiert. p.6l. 
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Besides the Imperial court, the gubahdars and other 
high official* too had their court*, haram t contingent, 
official*, servants and cloves at various town* to which 
they were posted. On a small scale, there were establish, 
meats maintained by the lower officials at a&afear and pnr&a&a 
headquarters, such as the fcaJasaJ* the wSMM&* the <*&*! 
and the wacainavls. Then there were large establishments 
of no hies who were Jagirdara (both big and small) comprising 
«»ir tom, •**". on* hunger, on to 

serve in haras and stables* "As a rule, says Pelsaert, *a 
noble had three or four wives ***** and each had a separate 
apartment end numerou. »|.v«» of her ov* 10, to or ...» 100 
according to her fortune*" The household staff of the nobles 

included their rtiwinfl, fcbis^atoj, ttMahiAfot Kfoukit.a*mcnB 

_ 6 

and yak lie . Besides this certain big nobles are mentioned 

to have maintained their own knrkhannp where chosen artisans 

4 

were kept for making robes, utensils, arms, furniture etc* 
Moreover, the nobles hsd great reputation as builders of 
palaces, mosques, sara’la , tanks and bridges etc , and for 

6 

building them they employed masons, technicians and labourer. 
1* Bernier, p.21d* 

S* Pelsaert, pp* 64.66* 

3* M. Athar All, p*l62. 

4* Ibid., pp* 167-168. 

6* Ibid., pp* 166-166* 
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Asm this probably led large lumber of casual masons and 
labourer to come to the towns In search of work* 

2h addition to the above, the other notable unproduc- 
tive elements which vers part and parcel of the urban life 
and had their share In the revenue resources of the empire 
wares the religious scholars and priests who led lot prayers' 
in the mosques, performed rites in the temples, looked after 
tombs, headed monasteries (or maths ) and were guardians of 
the KhanTaaahg . Apart from the few engaged by private persons, 
some got support from their own community, while a large 
number of then were remunerated by the government through 

1 

mansab y grant of stipends in land or cash or daily allowances* 

To this class also may be added those who earned their livings 

at pilgrim centres and the ghats (bathing places) of the 

holy rivers and those \dio were fortune-tellers* They were 

2 

Brahmins end no pilgrim could escape their cheat* Secondly, 


1 # 


2 * 


Badsoni was employed as the imperial muassin, and the court 
• imam for uedneaday prayer* He had a mansab of 20 auwar 
and a conditional grant of 1000 blghas* Badaoni, II, pp* 
200*7, 276*6* Go sain Bithaldaa of Gokul had land gra-nt 
and weighing perquisites of the grain market of the above 
qasba for the maintenance of the temple# See, Jhaveri, 
Document* IX, pp# 26-27* For land grants to mrghsh-i. Ajmer 
Sharif, see girtjjtei Jimih, 


pp* 186, 186,210* 214f For the payman 
See also I,pp|268-70| TUguk . j 


to above functionaries, 

_ ml P#10* According to the 

Ala, the grant of madad-ilmnash was meant for four classes 
of mem learned mens religious devotees $ destitute persons 
who were uncap a bib for. obtaining living hoodj and the 
persons of noble linage who would not take to any employ* 
ment* Aja» I,p*l»8j fee also HaatoSm UShaUJ La&afeltPP* 190*191* 


Terry, Travis > p.314* Tavernier, 1 1, p.242 > Pelsaert, 

p*77# ’ 
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those vho administered or managed the aara'le and the flh 

fihnl* built by rlchmen, almost In all cities* for the ease 
1 

of travellers* Third* the prostitutes without whoa hardly 

there was a town* Their means of ^subsistence were dancing* 

singing; and tho house of ill-fame* Finally the beggars and 

fakirs who were an universal phenomenon* They themselves 

did nothing but forced others by persistently requesting to 

offer something* Their pusher according to Tavernier was 

"#*00*000 Muhammadan fakirs and 1*80*00* 000 among the ldoia- 
3 

tere*** The above elements* economically unwanted as they 
were* had no connexion with the producing classes except 
sharing their hard-earned bread* 

Besides the officials* troops* attendants* servants* 
etc,, tho largest group among the inhabitants of towns was 
composed of artisans and labourers* The needs for luxuries 
and comforts of the aristocracy and the demand for ordinaries 
such as cloth* by the ordinary employees of the officials 
and their court establishments would have been a sufficient 


1* See sources cited for sara’ls and Oiaramshili in the 
section above of this chapter* 

2« For prostitutes at Ahaadibad* see Mdrat t X*p*£63f Jj£ 
(1620»£3 )* p*£61$ For them at Thatta* see* Manrique, XI* 
p*840* Public women sea Tavernier* I,pp*157- 

168* Konrlque* IX* pp.loi* 8«2| 

3* Beggers at Cambay* see Pietro Della Valle* I* p*69j 
Tavernier* 1* p.382j Finch* Sajfly Xravtlg* p*l«* 
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1 

reason to attract than to cities* But long- distant trade* 

too helped to develop urban commodity production* She inport 
£ 3 

of horses, rari ties* gold and silver, which created a counter 
demand for native goods ultimately stimulated production 

for exports (i*e* cotton clothe, oil* goods* saltpetre* indigo 

\ 

etc* )* Xhe growing trade ( 17 th c* ) in calicoes and other 
fabrics not only provided necessary impetus for popularising 
the weaving industry hut also gave birth to a number of 
ancillary trades* Mention in this regard may be made of cloth 
carding* spinning* thread processing* bleaching* dyeing* 


1* 


8. 

ax 


3 * 


Although parts of the requirements of the aristocracy 
were met out by the goods produced In state Kark^mr? 
nevertheless, there are references of large scale purchase 
of finished goods for the ruling classes from best and 
finest production centres* fdr example, ^entire while cloth 
produced at Char (Halva) was purchased by noblemen* See 
Khsfl Khan* H*pp* £34*35* Muslin vat purchased from SironJ, 
see Tavernier* I, pp*55b*57ifeibroidere4 cloth from Ahmadabad, 
see M&&* I*p*£33* The construction of large number of 
palaces* forts* tanks* tombs. mosques serais and gardens 
during our period was sure to provide employment to a 
large number of masons* varied craftsmen and labourers* 
Bee Bernier* pp*£46»48; H.Athar All* pp* 166-6. 




the import of copper. see Moreland 
183.fi* 7 

£ver, see, Bernier* pp*£02* 

&£&££?, ed* 

juuu wu*OT»au* <u*i a* *»p »xc<i*xu| ox*^*o*tr»* 106 * Tor 

silver import from Aden. Ormuz and Pegu* iUH^chaud/iuri p. 
120 * K.Glswann* AalaUfi lradg ? p*6»» Miss Asia* 

Has an, BU?« .^H^t^rjiSgflBrVo^fi.Ho* I. (1*69) 
pp* 86.116* Om Prakash & J*Krishni«urty* Mughal .fittw 

szmsm, • h jjsiS&sm* iesae* voi*?* no.i < 1970 ) pp.i4i. 
142*143* For the value of annual imports of treasure and 
other goods from England sea the paper by present writer, 

* 3ha,.„«cgtaBr < ia^ l .fiBa lorn Asms. jtiUjto fe , aLMu&i pub. 
fitortlm in InlMh oct. i97i*App* 1?* pp. 152.104. 
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embroidering, and manufacturing cloths 9 interwoven with gold 

and sliver threads# It drew a growing nttaber of people, 

besides the julaha and Roll , of other castes as well to take 

to above crafts* In Bengal) for example, at the town of 

Pinal pur, with the development of weaving industry and in 

view of the large profit, even the worsen of Brahman and 

peasant castes employed themselves in spinning# A similar - 

3 

practice was current at Bhsgalpur* 

The various categories of handicrafts producers reoid- 
lug in towns wore* firstly, weavers ( luloha) of cotton, silk 
and woollen clothe and those tdio played allied Industries such 
as carder (dhunnlra ), spinner ( kStera ), processor of thread 

painter (hhltarl), embroiderer ( aatuba ). dyer (aftngfc&) 
bleacher, workers in gold and silver thread and weaver of 
rough fabrics! secondly, those engaged in the manufacture of 
articles from metals * gold end silver ( sun ar. ) iron ( luhar) 
brasier (jhathflca) fireworker (&Ushfefol)t thirdly, stone- 
cutter, brlcktHmakor, mason Crai ) r lime-maker ( chunacar ). 


1# Stimulated by the demands for textiles from European 
markets at Abaadobad along with weaving sprang up a 
number of ancillary industries* For information see, 
The English Factors reports from the above city M 
(1642-46), p«13?! Ibid ., (1646-60), pp* 69,90* 

2 , k R.Montgcaery »*vfc4©, 11 , p t 069* 


2* jEfald* i P* 867* 
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worker In ivory, coral amber, saltpetre, lae-aoker (lnkhera ) 
and the producers from mine, forest, tank, river and sea, 
fishermen (£&£&}£), fourth, the woodworkers and assemblers 
of cart, boat end ship Cbadliai ); fifth weighoan (jalaj t, 
harbor imlh tailor (daiil), fixers of horse-shee (nalbandh ) 
vnshormen (flfrofell, confectioner (Ualkat or ktto&m) etc, 
sixth, the manufacturers of indigo, sugar, tobacco, intoxicants 

and hUman UaU) and finally the producers of vegetables 

\ « 

(kachhi ) and gardeners (oaUJ* In© above war© skilled wor- 
kers, Out of them quite a large number were employed by the 
state or engaged by nobles and rich men while majority of 

them were self-employed /flying their own business, end rece* 

1 

Ived cash payments for their producer or voxft, 

naturally, compared to other sections of the urban 
population the number of labourers was very large. However, 
they were perhaps divisible into seal-skilled and unskilled. 


1, She above list has been completed from the Afru l,pp,284* 
301* Xlxtet I, pp* 286-267, and ftrtflh. r.likilflfaflk, 99* 4-6, 

For harbor, see Mundy, XI, pp, 86-87| Tavernier, II, pp« 
166-86. for tailor at Surat/ see Ovington, p*16o» For 

see MJ&£ J&kMXMth document sfo.1282, undated. 
For carpenter, weaver, workers In Ivory see, Hamilton, 
p,320» 


2, fVh,rnin, T H, p,356| Pelsaert, p,61* ArdhS.Kfltfamaft 
op,clt» 




The first category included those employed in various produce 

tive activities such at building indue try, ship* build ing^ 

dpond minting, saltpetre extraction and salt asking etc* 

Shore they worked with skilled artisans such as masons and car* 

©enters* Shis category also comprised such workers as Mofilt 

2 

fe«hfir f thatcher, grain pore hers, while the unskilled labourers 

were porters, guards, messengers pa Ik nr a end all others who 

3 

did menial services* 


The mercantile c<&sunlty-j appears to have been a hetero* 

4 

geaeous class, comprising various racial elements* m the 
literature of the period the members of the above community 
had been variously called banf&*a r banik r banf.t 
scttdacLQg, jmaaKit iaJlr .Q .tuieag (or lliuiaUJ &aMk (or eatiya 


1* Khu,te^. HfcUnraigaB» document No.doa, dated 38th year of 
Aurengteb* The above doousent is a letter written by Mir 
Ktfesmmad to Maharaja Blshan Singh requesting the latter 
to direct the thshedtfr end f auj dors to supply labourers 
to work with masons at the fort of £mmU About 30000 
labourers were employed at diaond field* in Deccan# 
Tavernier, quoted by Moreland, Jaflia, at., 
p* 142: For labourers employed to work in saltpetre Indus* 
try, sev Pelsaert, p*46f 

2m See Ayflht .Stjaiflhtki pp* 4*6* 

3* Por porters at the port of Surat, see A khbarat , document 
Ho* £036 dated 19th Ghawwcl, 20th yeer of Auranggeb* About 
9,000 porter were in employment at the stove port* Tor 
Palfedars et Mathura, ese bbUjU t ,rtah»ra.1gfta> bundle «b*4, 
document No *758, dated 39 th year of iurangsab, For busl* 
ness messengers ,s*e Jfskli.flepagt, Bundle No. I, document 
Ho* I, dated 20th Sl’lhlJJa 1100 A*B»* Ibid*, document Ho* 
1223, dated 12th Ziihljje, 1H7 A*Qf* ; Ibid*, document Ho* 
1238, 3rd Oaf ar* 1118 A.H#; Ibid., document No* 1262, dated 
14th Babi II, 1*58, A*h* ; For pifikar, see Master, I,p*42, 
Ibid *, XI,' PP* 10*13,14*274* 

4* Bar boss, I, pp* 139*141 j Albuquerque, fflm (fragf fttaglCli HI, 
pp*69*70* 
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1 

aahalaa, aafrvfoar, .sata, ifl w&te> Mini ju&sMxa* 

Among tho above, with the exception of the «arraf end 

the dailal no strict does if ication based on work end made 

of business appears to have existed* Even in case of the 

flflggaf and the dailil the two professions got in ter turned, as 

sarraf often acting as dailal , otherwise, the merchants were 

Just classified as either big (tor a M&U&L) or ©moll (kafihhfl 

aaudaaar )* At times, with money in hand a fcaShfra WtfLiim; 

2 

could become a barn * 

The merchant community was probably Quite numerous* 

If the Mlrst is believed , there were 84 castes or eub-eaates 

of Hindu merchants, besides their counterparts among Muslims 
3 

at Ahmadabad* One can very well understand the concentration 

of merchants and their business at Patna when the number of 

4 

brokers alone was 6 do* 


U 


2 * 

3 * 


For Banian, Ban Ik. Banla-Baqqal,see Mlrat (Gup pi, ) p.l38j 
For Saudogar,see ftanrique n,p#£48* Carert, p#256j 
Vay apart, see Mlrat , 1, p*263* Vaqai'iAjmer, X, 346-346 1 
Tajir o TuiJor (or Tijarati^cec >(lrat (suppl*) p*14» For 
Seth, see ££, (1634-36) pp* 196-107* Mahsjsn,see Jb&fl&liuL. 
Aimer , 71, pp* 4 668,679,696,615,498,702 and 703 etc* 

For Bohra or Vohra,see Mir at (Suppl* ) pp* 131-132* For 
Sarraf. feae MlrSt , I, pp *410-411* 7* Van Twist, p* 73* Tavernier 
I,P*28* For HuQim.Mlrat (Suppl, ) p*180, Dailal see Ml rat 
(Supple. ).p * , PP* <b-5aj and for 
Arf6hatlya,see Jaf <161 g*21 ), p^S. 

££ (1624-29), pp* 149-160* 

UlXMt, (Suppl.) pp. 138-139, 


4* MevtrlQue, II, p*14Q» 
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Tho fcotwal occupied a pivotal position in Mughal town* 
administration# The information available In the records and 
the observations of the Botopoon visitors lead us to believe 
that the functions of the Kotwal vers very comprehensive, some- 
times appearing to be wider in scope than those of modern 

1 

municipal institutions* He combined In him the executive, 
police and judicial powers within the limits of the town* 


The Kotwal was usually appointed by the Imperial govern- 
ment at the recommendation of Hlr-i-ltish through a sanafl bear- 
2 

ing his seal* It appears that during the reign of Bahadur Shah 
he was appointed by the Uaperor himself, but sometimes also by 
the flaalm * In the records of the 17th century there are 
references to jfotaila appointed by the laslzfl ir ja in the towns 


"Pie- 

•nS m 


Fo r< functions of 

, I, pp* 168-9$ 



>see Mfi, I* pp*2G2 f 293-294$ 

ff • 30b~3ia$ 

cci, I* p*292* Manucci defines tho Kotwal as ’chief 
magistrate’ ruling over the whole city’t Thevenot* p#27s 

Manuocl, II, pp* 295-6 * — * — ^ 

p* 246$ Or ing ton 
369$ JS£, (1622 
ll * PP* 


2. Mlrat t (Suppl*) p*l78, 



3* Ibid . 
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placed within their iaglra . But perhaps this right was 

admissible only in case of the big assignees, who might have 

* 1 
been expressly granted Kn twill jurisdictions* 

The Kotwal of Ahmodabad, besides possessing 100 infant 

try provided by the suha t had 60 sitwar conditional 

2 

(mnahrut 1 and drew salary of He* 810 a month* The Katwtl 

V* 

of the larger towns, being a man of varied responsibilities! 
used to be counted among the high officials of the Mughal 
government* Hla manaab varied in accordance with the magnl* 
tude of work, the size of population and the administrative 
status of the city or town* This may be seen from the follow- 
ing tablet 


Name 

Q Mansab 

6 ' 

0 Town 

6 

0 Tear 

6 

NUruddin Qull 

1000/300 

Agra 

4 

Iat year of Jahangir 

6 

Ihtlmam J&an 

1000/300 

Agra 

3rd year of Jahangir 

6 

12th year of Jahangir 

ffUruddln Qull 

1000/300 

Agra 


i. MathtgelitShnhlaftanl, p*63, ijhutjU MiharaigftPt document ifo* 
16, dated 6th year of Aurangseb, Ibid*, document No*8743, 
undated, Ibid , document No *1888, dated 1127 A,H* 

2* MUit (suppl.), p.178. 

3. Gee Jagat Hal, f.20b, Tuzuk. p*64. 

4* Ma»lalg« albumen. Vol.IXI, PP* 817-818* 

•i 

6* lUXUk, p*68« 

6* HfllflSf HI, PP* 8' 1 7—818* 
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Table (continued) 


Nan* 

| Mnnaab 

6 * 

0 Town 

6 - 

it Year 

6 .... 

0ayyld Bahuve 

1000/600 

Delhi 

1 

14th year of Jahangir 

5 

Cadlq JS& on 

♦ 

400/400 

Lahore 

4& 

loth year of Jahangir 

n 

Barandaa fihan 

1000/600 

Delhi 

v 

6th year of Shahjahan 

‘Itq 11 J&ea 

100/100 

Hul tan 

10th year of ‘Along!* 

86th year of ‘Aiangl* 

X. - ■= 6 

86th year of "Along Ir 

•» 

Ditto'S* j&an 

600/800 

Agra 

Taj jSfcan 

6Q/80 

Kabul 

Badl JShSa 

600/460* 
(but Of 
that 400 
do aspa 
ae eepa 
both Ktttvnl 

£allldi£j 

Delhi 

40th year of "Alcueglr 


1* TucUk T p.28£* 

2* lbld . t p. 081* 

3* pS^lehlhiilMgy X, p«460* 

4, Akhbnrat . dated 10th RabI II, loth Year Aurangzeb. 

6. Ibid ., document So. 1682, dated 29th 7Jihljja 26th 
year Aurangceb. 

6* ffrfrbarat. doouaent So# 1788, dated, 11th Jumada, 26th 
year Aurangseb* 

7* Ibid ., document Ho* 3846, dated 14th E&epn, 40th 
year Auremgreb* 
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though the appointment of Kotwnl vat at tha dlscre* 
tion and pleasure of tha Imperial government which could 

post any parson whoa it favoured, the opinion of tha inha. 

<u 

hi tents of the town concerned could also baveya role in 

influencing its decision* Documents belonging to tha 17th 

century (nov in. Bikaner Archives) throw a good deal of light 

on the natter* It was reported in the vaq i’i‘ Kabul, received at 

the Imperial headquarters in the 2Sth year of Aurangzeb, 

that "the Saha of Kabul wishes to appoint one faj 

Cham an Afghan, Kntvnl of Kabul city, but the inhabitants of 

the city, who are either Irani or Parent, do not want an 

Afghan kotwSl . therefore, aome .one else. ; from amongst 

1 

Iranis or Turanls may be appointed and not an Afghan. 11 Again 

in the £ 9 th year Aurangzeb, a similar report came from Kabul 

end tha vas thereupon required to explain why he was 

insisting on appointing an Afghan as Kotval of Kabul While 

m 2 
there were several Iranis or Xuranls deserving that office* 

3h tha 10 th regnal year of Aurangeeb, aa reported in 
the waael* from Multan, <tq 11 £h&n petitioned that Shaikh 
Has in, riftmghtoimHinrtl of Multan (ttaftjah 100/100) Should be 
appointed Kntvh of Multan because the entire population of 


1* AkhbSrSt . document Ho*1788, dated 11th *tomada I, 26th 
year of Aurangstb* 

2. ihifi., document Ho* 2962, dated 21at 2Uqada, 29th 
year of Aurangzeb* 
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the city was happy with hia and not with the newly appointed 

Bash ah am Beg* The Emperor thereupon ordered that the appoint* 

meat of Bashshaa Beg he set aside and that Shaikh Basin be 

1 

appointed In his place* In one of th e Vakil »s Reports 

(Ar|dSaht of Kanwal Wain to Maharaja Ram Singh ), dated 11th 

ShavWal 1003 A*H* 9 It is reported that the Afghans of ttoe 

frontier petitioned to 'umriat-ut-Muiip to dismiss the then 

Kotwal of Peshawar* Their request was accepted and Mir Turk, 

a man of their choice was appointed* The report further 

mentions that the former Kotwal was very oppressive, and that 

was why the people sought his removal* In another document 

known as ^iltt|«leaahagal8aat dated 6th year of Aurangaeb, 

one All TaqI requested to Mirsa K3ja fat Singh to reappoint 

the dismissed Kotwal , named Bargs, of fat Singhpura at Lahore, 

3 

for the people wanted him* A similar request caste from Ujjain* 

The people of hawfli Uj jain were dissatisfied with Manodrath 

Bom Kotwal and petitioned that some other man be appointed in 

4 

his place# Their request too was accepted* 


1* Akh bars t T dated, 18th Rabl II, loth year Aurangseb* 

3* Vakil Report, Bundle Wo* I, doc went No*4l, dated 11th 
ShauWU, 1093 A.H. 

3* Khfrtfit- l»Mshir5Jean t doc went Hb*6, dated 6th year of 
Mr sing neb* 

4* jbld * , document Wo* 2743 undated* 
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On the basis of such evidence, It may he safely 
Inferred that in the appointment of Kotwal the wishes of the 
city people or public pressure was quite a relevant factor* 
The imperial government might avoid Imposing unwanted man* 


The grounds on which dismissal, transfer, reduction In 

man|ab and post of the Kotwal might occur were: failure to die* 

charge his duties properSiy* complaint oy the residents of 

2 a 

the town against tyrsjnyj abuse of authority} taking bribes 

and extracting money through unauthorised levies} and finally 

6 

disobedience or negligence shown to government orders* 


nUTTRfi i 

* 6 , 

If the Aln-l-Katval and Akbar*s farman given In Hiia** 

7 

l^Ahmadly containing Instruction for Kotwal , are read together 


1* Akt^barit . document No. 1682, dated 29th ZUhljJ^seth year 
Aurangseb, Jhld** dated 1st Safer 10 th year Aurangsebj 
ftki>arnamft f II,p*17, Pahlvan Gulgas, the Kotwal of Lahore, 
ended his life for fear and shame* For, Abul Maiali escaped 
from lock up at Chabutra»l*Kotvali* 

2* Vakil .Report, Bundle No* I t document No. 41, dated 11th 

ShaWfil, 1093 A.H, tyhbKrmt , dated 13th Babl II, 10th year 
of Aurangssb, ^hutut£l »lishari.i . pp T document No* 2743 urw 
dated* _ " ' 

3* MftMplCnlwAlBBgM, P » 166} idfobarnt, dated 21st Zl’lqads,1116 
A.H; Abdul Salim Kotwil of Delhi quarrelled with 'Abdul 
C as lie divan* thereupon the former was transferred* fiaja 
Bishan Singh was asked to appoint’ t, another Kotwal at 
Mathura In place of 8a si who used to Interfere in matters 
concerning Shariat* See Akfrbarit , dated 6th Jumada 11,1109 
A.H* 

4. Akhbarat .p.12 (the Akhbarat for this year is in book font) 
dated 12 th ZUqada, 39th year Aurangseb, 

6* Jahangir got a Kotwal flogged in his own presence because 
he failed to prohibit the slaughter of animals and the tale 
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then on® g ®ts the picture of an ideal city government headed 

by a very powerful autocrat* She A’ih declares rather rhe. 

torlcally that "the appropriate person for this office should 

be vlgrou s, experienced, active, deliberate, patient, astute 
1 

and humane* 11 However, whatever his abilities in reality the 

Kotwal was certainly e powerful and could make life in a city 

£ 

pleasant or Intolerable at his will* 

mm SJtt> 

The KotwSl may, in one important aspect of his office, 
be called the head of Police* His main responsibility was 
the watch and vardjof the town and its suburbs* Ak bar’s farm an 
enjoins that "the Kotwal of every city and town and village 
ought to record its houses and buildings and prepare a note 
of the residents of every street from house to house as to know 
what sort of men they aros How many are cultivators, how 
many professional, how many soldiers and derwlshea . Streets • 

(Continued from the previous page j 

of meat. See Payne, p*3Sj free also h PP* 

£$ 1 . 212 * 

6* &£0« 1, PP# 264*286* 

7. Hlxkt, I, pp* 168.170* 

1* Mfl» I, P* 284* 

2* IttdillUaWi'flVftnln, ff. 30tw31a| ittx&jfc, X, p*l68| 

Thevenot, p*27j Ovington, p*137* 



should be fixed and a alr.l.mahall« (head of a word) should 

be appointed so that the good and bad of that street may 

happen under his direction* A spy should visit his fair*.!* 

mahalla ) every night and day to write the events of that 
« 

street* It should be so settled that whether a thief comes 

or there is fire or some unpleasant event takes place, the 

neighbour should Immediately rush to his (the victim's) help* 

In like manner, the mlr.L.raahallfi and the informer should 
1 

help him*** 

The farman further instructs that whenever an owner of 

a house leaves the town he should inform his neighbour, the 

mir.l^mahfllls and the spy about his departure and Thereabouts* 

« 

On the arrival of a guest, either a relative or a stranger, the 

host should inform about him to either of the above mentioned* 

the Informer was to write daily reports of all events and the 

arrival and departure of any person in the street* It was to 

be shown to the Kotwal * If no body was prepared to stand 

surety for a stranger he was to be made to stay at a separate 

and secure place fixed by the ffifofi ImfflBfr&llfl and the informer, 

- 2 

under the direction of the 


1* ULlfllr I, pp* 168.170* 

2* JfciA.j Badaonl, II, p*390| MiMMSS *0*124, ff*S6h. 
£7ab* 
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She IT IdSv a t- ai-Qavanln furnishes a set of interesting 
Instructions as to the action to be taken immediately by a 
newly appointed Kntval i "On taking over charge, he should 
satisfy himself by personal Inspection that the horse and 
foot allotted to his post are really up to the fixed strength 
and have their proper equipment, arms and stores, and that 
the appurtenances of his office such as long rods, fetters 
and lashes - are really up to the number entered in the offi- 
cial list." He should check the number of the prisoners and 
ascertain the charges against them. Shea he should report 

to the authority concerned probably the £ju&} 

• • 

the oases of those prisoners whom he thinks Innocent and 
secure their release* In the case of tee guilty persons who 
can pay, he should take orders for exacting suitable fines 
from them end then set teem free* In the case of penniless 
prisoners, the KotWSl should report and take action as comm- 
anded* A Statement of the caeca of those deserving to be kept 
in prison should be sent to the authority for enforcing the 
Shariat (fiahih-mu^naala jaar-yabl shariat, and the orders passed 
by tee latter over their signatures should be carried out by 
the &q£hLL» Ih case of those deserving death, the Eolml 
should, through proper officers, freely state their cases to 
the authority enforcing the Shariat in writing, on the day; 

of trial, receive the oasis signed sentence of death, and 

1 

execute the sentence*" 

1. BidiyaWateffaWanlni ff* 29a. b, soa. 

% 
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the prevention of theft, crime and murder within the 

limits of the town was another Important responsibility of 

the KotWSl . the Nldraama. L-Munshl contains a saaa d of 

appointment issued to Muhammad Beg, Ko tval of qasba Kuhammo. 

dabad m £ Benares and master of ferry over Ganges He is 

directed to see that ’’there be no theft In the town, and the 

Inhabitants while enjoying security may carry on their res. 

^1 

pectlve trades peacefully.* 

*“ *** me 60 08tQbllBh nl8ht ln 

every mahalla . He himself was to ride out patrolling the 

. 

streets thrice a night at 9 p.au , 12 p.m. and 9 a.a . .... at 
which hours drums used to be beaten and a large copper trumpet 
sounded, the men of his patrolling party loudly pronouncing 
the word khahardur ? The other patrolling parties in the 

4 

neighbouring street was to repeat the same word khabardSr . 

Whenever he got information of a theft or dacoity,he 
had to run along with his force to the spot end there are 


1* UttWlhl , ff. 238* b- 239 a* 

2. Jfta f. 66a § aiday&UalmSavanlBi ff* 

30b»31as llSLaikLtAJail, II, P»49?j UHd*, I»p.286| 
Afrhbarat. document No *1626, dated 23rd ShawvSl, 26th 
year of Aurangsety Ma. Fraser No. 124, ff. 469h*470af 
Thevenot, pp. 27.28$ Bernier, p. 369. 


3. Ovington, p.l37j Thevenot, pp* 27.28. 

4. ibid . 
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* 

reports of severe encounters with the dacoits. The Kotval 

under all circumstance c vas required to catch the guilty and 

recover stolen property* If he failed he had to compensate 

for all thefts, crimes and murders committed within ftis Juris* 
2 

diction. He vas instructed particularly to discover tha? real 

culprit and so treat him as to prevent recurrence of the 

crime. In order to check theft and crime he had orders not 

to allow people to enter or leave the town after nightfall, 

3 

without his rtnetak (pass }. After sunset all the gates of the 

4 

town wall were shut and heavily guarded. 


Hit. 

During, medieval period there naturally existed no 

K 9 

municipal organisations of the kind we have today. However, 


1* ftkhbarnt . document Ho. 1146, dated 22 . 11th Safar, 84th 
year of Aurangzebj MS. Fraser ffo.l24 t ff. 469b* 470 a. 

8. Kputfit Mnhnrnlgnn T document No.8181, dated 84th Shaban 
i13q A.H; ,Shah.1fthaMlai p*327j ifrhfra£.al, document Ho. 
3300, dated 18th £ilqada 38th year Aurangzebj Tavernier 
I, p.47t Thevenot, p.28j Uriltoat, dated 4th £llqeda, 
1118 A.Sj Ibld r dated 16th~3afar, 1113 A.H * lbld r dated 
80th Safer, 1114 A.H. 

3. Khafl Khan, II, pp. 172-73 j Hamilton, p.321j Tavarnier, 
it p*«7t 3^q..£ng.ffiqtorlaAi (1628-23 ; p.2&8j AkiUnrat, 
document Ho. 8304, dated 2nd Muh&rram, 27th year of 
Aurangsab* 

4. Vakil Depart. Bundle No. I, document Ho. 321. 
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there are references to functions discharged by the Kotval 

that fall within the scope of work of modem municipal bodies* 

The main functions of the Kotual in this respect were to pro* 

vide separate quarters (localities) for different sections of 

the town population such as merchants, craftsmen, artisans, 

prostitutes, butchers and menial servants! to regulate and 

provide places for the cremations, burials and slaughter* 

\ 2 

houses outside the town walls to establish separate sarais 
3 

for new-comers | to observe minutely the Income and expenditure 

4 

of various classes of men and set the idle to wdrk§ to reserve 

separate ferries and wells for men and women, and regulate 

6 

the supply of water courses for general public) and to alio* 

6 

cate the different types of markets at different places* 


CQHim-OVEB-MBKBK 

An important function of the Kotwal was the control and 
supervision of markets* First, he was to endeavour to ensure 


1. AiUt I, PP* £84*86. 

8* Ibid ,, p« 284. It was also the Kotval** duty to arrange 
for carrying and finally disposing of the dead bodies 
In case if pestilence struck the town* Marshall, for 
example, saw at Patna the dead»bodles removed and caat 
into the Gangea by the Kotwal when every day 100 persons 
were dying* See Marshall, p.!27. 

8* AiUt I, p*284* 

4* ibid* 

6* Ibid, 

6* Jbifl. 


m 
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low prices, prevent men frqa going out of th© city to buy 

supplies (with a view to cornering th© stocks) and to see 

that the rich did not purchase beyond what was necessary for 

1 

their consumption so as to eliminate the danger of hoarding* 

2 

Secondly, ho was further directed to suppress engrossing# 

thirdly, ho was to prohibit the realisation of certain for- 

bidden dosses* tat, he was retired to so direct the people 

that the <Ad coins should be deposited with the mint or paid 

4 

into the treasury at the rate of bullion* He had to ensure 

that the official rates (of discount) upon the royal gold 

and silver coins voro observed, and that coins that had lost 

in weight were to be under no greater discount than the amount 

6 

Of actual loss in weight# enforcing the standard waists sid 

measures and preventing fraud therein was his responsibility* 

In the market© | ho kept watefeaen to seise pickpockets and 

7 

thieves and bring them to him for punishment* Finally, 
he was enjoyed to appoint heads and brokers in the 


x* Mo^iPtSBdf Mxai» x,pp.i 69 -? 0 | 

8* Ibid* 

3* 1M&* 

4* fia, I, P#S84j $tfj£fc, I, PP. 169-70* 

S* J&UUi Badaoni, II, p*390* 

6# £i&, 1, P*2B4# 

7* BOabji gj&&agS ^sls^aUflttali f* 34a* 
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markets for various commodities and these were expected to 

be . informed of all-transactions,, and take from them a daily* 

1 

diary fromamoha ) thereof* Curing the reign of Aurangzeb 

some of the duties of the Kotwal elth regard to market control, 

were transferred to mUhtaalb , e*g* the enforcement of the 

standard weights and measures j checking of the counterfeit 

coins or coins deficient in weight} testing articles of ft food 

and prevention of the sale of adulterated vendibles} and 
of 

re, moral/ obstruction from streets like. dirt and sweeping, and 

ensuring that no body in the market had a portion of the 

ha&ar for opening his shops in the area meant for public 
2 

traffic* 


mmmsLM muimsumsm* 

i 

If any body died hairless in the town or its suburbs, 

no matter whether resident of the same town or a stranger, the 

Kotwai , on being Informed, was to take possession of the entire 

property and after strict search and counting, it was to be 

sealed (with the seals of Kotwnl and dial) and then kept at the 
«* *3 

chnbutra* l-Ko fcwall . If f after sometime, the heir, happened to 
appear and his genuineness, was proved to the satisfaction of 
the Krttwal f and certified by the o asl the property was to be 


1. Mlrat r I, p*!69* 

2. For the reference; see ftfofcaftlfc, Chapter III, pp m-iiz, 

3* MJum*maa* pp . 124.25* 
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handed over to hi® after some deduction} otherwise* it was 
deposited in bnltulnal . Xhe same procedure was followed in 

2 

disposing of ti ie unclaimed property found lying on the road* 


£QQihh,mwt 

the JSd instructs the KptwRl ’’not to allow a woman to 

he burnt against her wishes, nor a man to commit suicide, 

— - - 3 

nor any one to be circumcised below the age of twelve*** The 
Iffh further enjoins that, "he should direct that no ox or 

buffalo, or horse or camel be slaughtered, and forbid the 

4 

restriction of personal liberty and sale of slaves* He should 
prohibit women from riding on horseback, Religious enthusiasts, 
wandering fakirs, and dishonest tradesmen etc* should be 
expelled or deterred from their conduct, but he should be 
careful in this matter not to molest a god-fearing recluse, 
or persecute barefooted anchorites* He should prohibit his 
adherents from wearing sombre garments In mourning and induce 
them to wear red*" 

1. ' MlAt T i, 0.166. 1 r 

2* Ibid * 

3* AJjji* X, p*£84* 

4* Ibid , « See also Payne, p»38, Jahangir is reported to 
have flogged a Kotvel for hit failure to prohibit the 
slaughter of animals and the sale of meat* 

3* j&a. If p«£84} mxaif X, p.170. 

3* Afft, X, pp* 284*286* 

7* , p* 286* 
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P 1 

The Kotwal was also to check the kidnaping of girls 
2 x 

and forced marriage# Prostitutes and dancing * girls vere 

<3 # 

always at his mercy# Nobody could openly drink and sell# 

Intoxicants# He was also to see that religious sentiments 

of any community were not aroused by provocation or abuse. 

6 

and communal harmony was maintained# 


ff fttUEQ QBM £> » 

The method usuallyfadopted by the Kat%&! to make?sus- 
pooted-man confess his crime was the severely whipping and 
torturing in many ways# "Mien any one is robbed”, says 
Thevenot, "this officer apprehends all the people of the 
house both young and old where the robbery hath been comml# 
tted, end causes them to be beaten severely* They are stret- 
ched out upon the belly! and four men hold him that Is to be 
punished by the legs and armS| and two others have each along 
whip of twisted thongs of leather made thick and round, where* 
with they lash the patient one after another, like smiths 


1* KM >1* I* p*26b# 

2. Jbjd .fr Bsdaoni, II, p.381# 

3# jaidipji^l?»9.MaMVlP> P* 30b; Manuocl, XX. pp#30&-6; 

Ak fr barat ffi Document Ho#' 1692, dated 9th Muharraa 9th year 
of Aurangseb. 

4# f .30b; Manucci, XI, pp# 396-6; 

ST, (168S^l5iurtotroduo tlon, p, xi*^ iiUfcfci I, p.160# 

If »*183# 


6, See MS* Fraser 124, ff, 170b#171a* 


striking on an anv 11, till he have received two or three 

hundred lashes, and ho in a gore of blood* If at first he 

confess not the theft, they whip hist again next day, and so 

for several days more, until he hath confessed all, or the 

things stolen, be recovered again* and What is strange, the 

cotoval neither searches his house or goods, but after five 
. 1 
or six days, if he do not confess he is dismissed." 

Numerous Instances on records show that in the hours 

of danger and emergency the Kabul! appeared as defender of 

£ 

the town and its fort. 2h most of . the cases it so happened 

only When the Pauidar and the allfiadar vers absent from the 
3 

town* For Instance, when Sultan Khusrou rebelled and fled 
towards Lahore and the city was without f&ttidar and qil»dar y 
the KotWal y Nuruddin Qull, along with the divan arranged his 
force, came out of the city, defended the fort and successfully 
prevented the entry of the prince into the city. If per 
chance, there happened to be no XaalMt and qllaflac, their 


1 . Thevenot, p. £8. 

8* Akhbaiat y document No* 1525, dated 23rd Shaiwal, 26th 
year Aurangseb. 

3* lUruk , p.29 j To b5lnSma^i« AhSnglrl, p.ll. 

4* Tuauk . p.£9* Anfa'al-akhbar. B.M* Or. 1761, f.218ty 
Ma l aalrlWaharvIrl. f . U2b. 
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• 1 

duties were performed by the Kotvil . In certain cates the 

posts of Jtattldftg and qlladgs vere combined with that of 
2 

Kntwal . In Mughal hierarchical' order, the Katwal was Junior 

ike 

to bath , faujdar and Qllndar and his responsibilities vere far 

distinct* Nevertheless, in Mughal admlnlstrattte set up it 

was so desired that all the three would work In close co- 

operation and with mutual help whenever there was danger to 

3 

the peace and security of the city and qll&‘ therein* otherwise, 
in normal course the authority of the Katwai could hardly be 


i. &.fraraatt&» in, p*422,* sg, QftftUSaJk p.an. 

2* Tueuk . pp # 207,262* One tfaqt Shan was both KotvSl and 
Fauldar of ShlftJahBnabl&t see / Mfrbarat . document No* 3246, 
dated 14th Kamzan, 40th year Aurangzeb. m another case, 
one Hurt a si QulLKotval EtSva, petitioned that "the 
PauJdSrl and divan! together with Kotvalship of Chakla 
Etiwa be assigned, to me." See AkhblrSt , document No. 

3298, dated 6th Z&qalfa 38th year Aurangzeb. 

3* It vaa also the responsibility of the FauldSr to defend 
the towns (lying in his area) whenever attacked by thieves, 
rebels and trouble-creators. From Slkandrabad, for instance, 
the report came that the trouble-creators had attacked the 
town or Slkandrabad (j rijfca Shahjahanabad) during midnight* 

She Faujdar, Abul Fazl, apprehending that the Kotval was 
unable to defend the town, himself came out to oppose the 
besiegers* A bitter fight took place in which the Faujdar 
got wounded but he successfully repelled the attackers and 
defended the town* See document No *3016, dated 

18th BabI, IX, diet year Aurangzeb* tee also ifoutat- i- 
Mihaialgaa, document No.3027, undated, document 

No* 2693, dated 28th Shawal 29th year Aurangzeb* In certain 
cases, the Faujdar and qiladar were punished for their 
carelessness and being Inactive to defend the town against 
night attackt see Akhblrat , document No* 2462, dated 4th 
Muharram 28th year> Akhbgrat. doeuaent No* 3737, dated 26th 
Ziiqada 61th year Aurangzeb. In another catena Faujdar 
and Kotval of Agra were warned that their mansabs would be 
reduced if they remained inactive against frequent thefts 
in the town. See Afchharat* dated 1st Safer 10 th year 
Auranfczeb. 


exercised in matters concerning the alia ' end its administra* 
1 

tion* Similarly, the Kotval could not interfere in matters 

* 2 

coming within the competence of Idle f&uldar * 


KQmfflt AS CBMBtAL JUDCB. 

European travellers have described the Kotvai as 
'city magistrate' | 'criminal judge* etc * But, it is not 
clear from their accounts what exactly his Judicial powers 
were* Usually, a town or city was never without a Katwai 
and a alzl j and therefore, the cases of serious criminal 
nature could hardly be filed in the court of the former when 
the latter was already there* from numerous references on 
record, however, it may fairly be agreed that in the minor 
eases and "petty irregularities, Idle Katv&l had judicial 


1* Akhimrat, document No* 2569, dated 12th Habl X, 28th 
year Aurangrsb* 

2* Contrary to this, the Faujdars were always instructed, 
asked or requested to help the Kotwals of the towns lying 
within their jurisdiction* See K jhu ta l^MahnraJ gan t 
Bundle No.4, document No* 669, dated 26th £lOhiJJa 38th 
year of Aurangxeb* The writer of this fl fru frut (whoes name 
is not given) requests the Raja 31 than Singh* the Faujdar 
of Mathura, to help AHahdbsd who was appointed Kotvai 
of Mathuraj See also Thevenot, pp* 28-29* 

3* See Manrlque, I, p*4!8* fhevenot, p*£7* Pelsaert, p*67: 
Muntcoi, I, pp* 19 7-198 i II, pp* 420-421; According 
to Mundy "The Common Justice is called a cuttv&ll (Kotvai) 
which are in every citloo and towne." Mundy, XI, 233* 




powers* For Instance It was reported frost aargaaa U»hel, 
a ark nr Ujjain (auba Malva) apMK that one Mohan had tvo 
wives who used to Quarrel almost dally. The man took them 
to the Kotwall and lodged a complaint with the gotwnl . Both 
the wives were put In the lock up for three days. On fourth 
day, the Kato&l sent for both the women and interrogated and 
on finding both of them guilty severely whipped them and after 
sometime got them released on assurance that they would not 
quarrel again* Mohan had to pay one rupee on account of 

expenses for keeping his wives in chabutra . The rupee was 

I 

deposited in government treasury* 

-fU 

Similarly, in another caae KatwSl acted as/ criminal 
judge* The Mtuai Sarkar Macarh, dated 28th February 1662, 
reported that one Chand, a native of Suxar, under the influ- 
once of dr ink, snatched Bewal's (one of former's companion) 
sword and wounded him, for tfclch he was taken into custody 
hy the Kntval. vhen the wounds of Iteval healed up, Chand was 
,.t f»e .nd h. V.. ord«.d fiaJail to pay . m of 

Rs* 2 to Dewal ss compensation. The English Factors at Broach 
wrote that certain English men at Broach went out of the town 
during the night without the permission of the ifatwll, on 


S. Akhbarit * document Wo* 660, dated 24th Rabf II, 1116 A.h. 
2* Set Selected ttaai’lf pp, 78*79* 
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being informed of this, the Kotval seised them and had M them 

1 

mercilessly beatenj a littlo later they were released* the 

toga! Aur angabld f doted 1st March, 1683, reported that three 

men named Man, need and Sahu came to chaufe bazar Auranp-hirt , 

for selling clothes* One Preaji came to the gotval and 

reported that the clothes brought by them for sale was stolen 

property* She Kntwai thereupon got all the three imprisoned 

2 

and their clothes seized* the oases related above and many 
others of the similar nature confirm ta jnfftre&a ? that the 
Katwal had judiciary powers in petty criminal eases and he 
could dispose of them even without letting them known to the 
governor or the q jy£* She nature of these cases was such 
that it required an immediate disposal of them while * the 
procedure of the oasl «s court was complex and time-consuming* 
Therefore, it was natural on the part of the KotwSl to assume 
certain judiciary powers, although there is no reference in 
official sources to any judicial powers expressly assigned to 
the Kntw'Sl - 

CHABUIRA.I.KOTl7'LI. 

The building possessed by the KatwSl for his office 

4W S 

and residence was known as * Jtoarst. l-Ka tw%iL , » It was usually 


1. P. 268* 

s # stitfitf q mal» P.61* „ 

3* Set Mmfftrrlfl gftPt B.J?o*I, document No. 363, Shalmn 

38th year of Aurengsebj vakil Report, B«Mo*8* Document 
No* 224, dated 24th Jmida II, 36th year of Aurangzeb* 
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situated in the Biddle of the town and bordering the main 

1 

road near the chatit (cross- roads ). It was a government 

2 

building^ but sometimes also rented from private persons* 

It contained the Chabntra (or choirs ) a raised platform in 

3 _ 4 

frontf the band! khsnn (prison) and a few store rooms used 

for keeping temporarily the aaha&L collected at the fi&ateafcxa, 

the stolen and contraband goods brought to the market for 

sale but seized by the men of Kotw&l and the intestate prop* 

6 

erty and unclaimed articles found on the road* The subordinate 

officials attached to the Kotvall sat with their desks in 

7 

front in these rooms. She Q^RbyteanXmKntVdJU used to serve 
various purposes* 


1 * Shevenot, p* 12 * Garkar, P* 61 * 

2* Akhbarat , document No. 68, dated ?th Z&Lqada 1104 A,H* 

3. Xhevenot, p*12j Hirst, I, p*282» 

4* Mliltt h 282# I, p.232,' 

P«260* 

6* See Ktttnruciltt Chiral, B.No.1, document Ho*l63,Shaban 
38th year of Aurang&ebi see .Yakil. Report B.No.9, document 
Ho *977 dated 81 Ramzan 1106 A*g.| sSISSaLmaMt P*61. 
Mirit r I, 168. 


6* p. 169* 

7* For mushrlf ^ see Hirat (Suppl* ), op. 178, 283; J'awahar Nath 
Bek as, ff* 2?b§ ; 28a& For dirogha * see Hirst (Guppl* )*pp* 
168-183 V For Amin, see &lgaia&aaml»KyntfUi f • ia6ab< Mfragfll 
p.182 dated 11th R&bl 11,48th year of Aurangzebj, JfejjJ, 
dated 29th Eabi. I, 26th year;, For KarorLsee Hirst (Suppl* ) 


*183 j 
6599, 


for 

37b! 
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It was, first of all, the Kotwal *s office ( Kachehrl )- 

After attending the court of justice or pui&ic audience, if 

any, coned by the Emperor or the aubahdar etc* for most of 

the time during the day the Kotwal used to sit in the 
1 

Chahutra f end At was from here that he discharged his prin- 
cipal duties* Sere he was attended by a large number of 

peons (p JUiiii&fi ) «nci horsemen, armed with swords, lances , bows 

2 

and arrows, fitters and lashes, iron rods and whips* then 

a man was brought under arrest to the shabutra by his men or 

revenue collectors or on accusation by a plaintiff , the 

3 

ffatwll personally inquired into his case* If he was innocent, 

the fia$Mal was to protect him in the chabufcra and got him 

4 

released without delay* If some one had a legal suit against 

him, tile Kotwal used to advise him to resort to a court of 
4> . 

justice* If there was any case of the crownland revenue 

department against him, the instructions to the Kotwal were 

6 

to report the feet to the ^ubahdar , and to take a aanad from 


1* For the multifarious duties and responsibilities assigned 
to hJm/'/Akbar’s faraon 2-lirnt I, pp* 168-169-170, J&|, 
op*clt* 

2* See Ov lag ton, p * 137* Manned, Vol* IT, pp#29b»6§ Mirat 
(SuddI* ) 0*178* Ihevenot* o*27* 

3. MM, I. P.E8E,- AkbamSa^ IIL p.769. ®« Akbarttw.. 

informs that, Malik Khairullah Khan, the Kotwal of Lahore, 
when was examining a thief in his private room, the 
latter managed to kill the Kotwal and his son* 

4* fllrat , I, p*£82* 

6* jbld . 

6* Ibid* 
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him and then to act accordingly* till then, the accused 

1 

was kept in the lock* up* If any body was sent by the nasi 

for detention, the men was kept in custody on obtaining a 

signed order of the <&£!• And if the a a el had fixed o date 

for his trial, the Kntval mg to send the man, after the 

expiry of that period, to the qjy&'e court; and in case the 

trial in his case was not over or was postponed , it was the 

Ktttwfti «s responsibility to send end bring back the under* 

trial detenu every day so that hie case might quickly be 
2 

decided* 

At the -Chabutra , the Kotwal had to Spend a very bus 

day* there were no fixed hours of duty* He had to be on 

3 

duty round the clock* In the morning, and also in the ever 

he was regularly visited by the ttXgwltttaftftUfl, the spy, th 

watchmen and the sweepers from every mahalle and market pi 

to convey to him news of all that happened the previous ni 

4 

and the day Just passed* After receiving the reports free 
sbove mentioned and giving them necessary instructions ,the 
Kotwal used to Inspect the hanfllkhana where those found innocent 

1 * fiirit # x p. zbz- 

2* Ibid. 

3* Hirst , r, pp* 168-170. The regulations for the Kotwal 
laid down in Akbar*s faraan are sufficient to prove that 
he was a very busy official* 

4* See Hid5ynt»al»0Runnln f f* 30ab; Ml rat X, pp* 168-169; 

Bad Son I, li t p.3905 P* 34a; Jawahar 

Nath Bekas, ff* 26b-2?ab* 



by him were to be released Immediately and the guilty heavily 
1 

guarded* In the meantime, if there vac any report or neve 

of unwanted happenings ouch at murder, theft, fight and 

arson etc*, he had to rush to the spot Immediately along with 
2 

his force* Besides this, the surprise visits (during day 

time) at various places for hunting down the suspects could 

0 

be undertaken any moment * This was in addition to JEhia routine 
patrolling during night* 


At the cha butra-l-Ko tyali a large crowd of men could 

be seen throughout the day, Some having come to lodge comp*. 

4 5 

laints, others to bring back a person just released, others 

6 

to get an accused released on bail, the strangers for seeking 

7 

entry into the town, the prisoners coming and going to the 

8 

court of Justice and also sometimes a large number of specta* 

9 

tors gathered to sec an accused punished* 


1* See Aurangeeb*© farman containing thirty*. three sections. 
Hirst , I, pp, 282-83* 

2* See MS* Frasar . 124 ff* 480b S70a and also 170b-171a* 

3* Khafi Khan, XI* pp* 203-204* jMUftftan Nafflfl, P*327t MhM£kt 
document No* 162b, dated 23th Shapwal, 25 th year of Aurangset 
&glgfiJ&4 huntfit P*81* Manuocl, IX, p.6, 

4* See 3£al:ii itaaart , B.No.8 document No* 224 dated 24th Jumada, 
IX, 38th year Aur&ngeeb, 

8* Akhbarat , docvaect No. 660 , dated 24th HabI, II, 1116 A*H., 
see Pieter Van Den Brock e pp* 208*6* 

r „ up •**,',4*-*'^ * r i®. j 

6* Kinucci vai rel eased on ball given by a Hindu, see 
Hanucci, 1% pp* 184*506* 

7* taUtr’i fo&ilgftd, i» p*277* 

8* According to the rules, an accused was to be sent ©very 
day to the court of qael so ,that his esse might be dis- 
posed off speedily* Se© Hirst * I, p*283* 

9* Akhbari t f dated 24th Zl’lcada 1111 A#H* The punishment as 
rule was inflicted In open at Chabutrs, in street and also 
at the place of occurrence of the crime ln_ord«r to teach 
others not to commit crimes* See M»5fllr*l- , &larar.iri« p*243* 
Akhbarst, dated 3rd Sfaa'ban, 1111 A*H* 
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XQKgVBSjfc..mcBims» 

Several type of punishments used to be Inflicted st 

the jami?J^£arJdrKat,li3J and In the presence of the Ealtfjl* The 

punishments | stretching from the slightest i.e* receiving 

few whips to hanging depended upon the crimes and the law 

applied to them. The Kotval could never punish any one at 

his own discretion so far as serious crimes were concerned* 

Whatever orders were passed In various criminal and civil 

cases and In the case prisoners of war, he had to execute them* 

Tn one of the case, reports Fryer ; 16 highway robbers, W were 

advanced ••••«*• half a foot from the grounds and then cutting 

their legs off that the blood sight flow from them, they left 

them miserable spectacles, hanging till they .dropped of their 
2 

own accord*** In an other case, reports the a thief at 

Ahuadabad five times was punished with the mutilation of a part 
of the body once his right hand, next the thumb of the left 
hand, third left ear, fourth with hamstringing and fifth, 
cutting of the nose* Even then, he did not leave his habit 
and one night got into the house of a grass-cutter. He killed 
the owner of the house but himself was being overpowered by 
the relatives of the murdered* They brought him to the Kotval . 
Later on the thief was presented to Emperor Jahangir and the 


l* m , rifisiesa.it p* s&s* 

2* Fryar, I, p*244* 
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whole story was related. She Emperor thereupon handed over 

the thief to the relatives of the grass-cutter to be treated 

1 

by them as they pleased* In 1684,112 servants of Sambhsji* 

who were declared prisoners of war* were executed at Chabutra* 
• 2 

l-Kotwalf , 3h 1682 ten spies of Cambhaj 1 were ordered by 

m 3 

tile Emperor to be executed at Katvalf . in 1704* in another 


fhi. 

case. j&anssd j&an brought four prisoners of war to/ presence 

of the Emperor who sent them to Sarbrah gftan, the K otwal , to 

4 

be given capital punishment then and there* 


The square rooms around the Chabutra were used as 

bandikh»na where all the guilty persons* whatever their crimes* 
8 

were kept* The conf lament of prisoners here was of a tempo* 

rary nature* except for those accused sent by the Kasim or by 
m 6 

the CaaL They were kept In a lock up till their trial was 
over* otherwise* those guilty of minor crimes were normally 


1* liUUlkt p*116* 

2* Maf.iiixrkAlaaglri, p« 243* 

3, mite 2*, dated 8th JUmida II* 1093 A.H. 

4. Ibid** dated 7th 2*lhi4Ja, 1116 A.H* 

6* See Manrique, I, j?p. 421, 22 i H* pp* 113*326$ Mundy 

I* p*286; Badaonl, I, p,223$ HI fat , I, pp, 282*283$ Shams 
StraJ ‘Af If, p* 669* 

6« Fryer, X, p«24£; Terry, p*366$ Akhbarat , document No. 1380 
dated 20 th Safer, 24th year Aurangseb* 
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released after three days of repentance^ The bandlkhana 

was looked after by a bandlvan (.j ailor ). There were certain 

other employees of the frindlkftflQfi to assist the laULfiS, 

namely, the ptodX (cavalry trooper) aa fthllfifaX (torch bearers) 

ni shan frardar ( a tandar A. be a rare qurchi (guards) and .balaiu 

Jtaririn (the holders of musical Instrument for announcement 

etc. )• All these were appointed at the recommendation of 

• 3 

the Kotwal and received salaries from the ,C^a W,.te,ai»laSQ,twaU« 

In the prison, there was proper arrangement for board and 

€ 

lighting at the cost of the government* then a person was 
released^ the Kotwal used to charge something from him on 

account of expenses incurred for his being kept and looked 

S 

after while in the look up* 

soamiaiuiE 

In big cities the ^abataranieSn tklU in itself consti- 
tuted a separate mahal and the mahsul collected there to- 

1* Gee pvlngton, p*13?> Manrique, ii f pp, 280-2614 JSslfi&fctd 
JAflAi, PP. 78-78 j Manuccl, Vol*II, pp*184, 186,186* 

Ak fr birat , document No.66q, dated 24th RabI II, 1116. A*H* 

St See- fialftfitfd rtflfiUBgftt (Shah) than) p*118, glxaha ...wnaij 
dated 27th 8sbl, 11,1064 A*H. Honserrate, p*206# 

3* See, fiflafi tid, JQttflMMIlt (Shah) than) p*118* 

4. fitlifittfl SttfitfBflBt (Shah)ahan) p* 118* 

6 * 


Ararat document No.660, dated 24th Rabi XX, 1116 A*H* 
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gether with that of a number of aahala (collectively known 
as tt|hal&WU9aU ) formed part of the entire Ja aadMnl of the 
city. In email towns, on the other hand, the entire aahful 

g 

(ftftjg JJMfc) levied was collected only at 

For example, In one vakil Report fda&d 30th regnal year of 

- #e. — 

Aurangzeb, the Maharaja (of Amber ), who was both, fauldar and 
Jl&kdfil Of RaRgaaa <1 fl&faa Islamabad (Mathura), was informed 
that "from the beginning of the year above-mentioned, the 
maftsul mahai sair has been Included in the ffhalisa and there- 
fore, the Kotwal has been required to obey the rule* of the 

department of the Khallsa eharifa and not of the Maharaja 

3 

with regard to the collection of atahsul mahai a air ." this 
clearly shows that at Mathura the Xa tval was responsible 
for collecting mahaul mafral sa'ir . At Ahmad'abadthe income 

from the betel-leaf market amounting to 114000 dam was attached 

. 4 ' ' 
to the KQ trill* At qasba feha, aaikai OJJaln Cauba MSlva ) , 

the mahqul-1-hat (tax on periodical market) was realised at 

6 

Cftatratoa«J*KQ tvill* 


1. MS* Fraser 124, ff.940* 97b, 98a, 123a * mafcur Shahiahanl, 

Add. 8688, f.23a* iftfltur T Add. 6699, f.28Bf Vak?llfcunrt t 
Bundle No. 7, document No.696, dated 30th year of Aurangsebf 
Ibid.. Bundle No. 4, document No.669* dated Cist Shal/wal, 
1106 A.H. Hlrat (Suppl. ) pp. 180, 181 ,182, 183, 184. 

2. See imjM&SrnmaMmif ff« 77a.78b.79a} Akhfrmtt document 
No._600, dated 13th Rabl II, 1116 A.H. 

3# Vakil Report , Bundle No. 7 document No. 696, dated 30th 
year of Aurangzeb. 

4# fciukt (SUppl. ), p.183. 


6. Akhbarat f document N o .600, dated 13th Babi, II, 1116 A.H. 
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1 

The fflaiaaJL (an abstract account) of the Jams * and 

Kharch of ffia3Ua«,llhlJl and collected at pamna 

end naaba Kira tpur, subs Psnjab, for the fail! fiaM, given in the 

KhUlasaV>aaT?:4yAa , shove that the above gflifra we* a email on*, 

and there did not exist any mMl other than £haJ)U,tia«i*, 

Aofor&ll. me entire aa^UAeimiakx amounting to He* 477-0-0 

vao collected at the US.fl»KQlx£lX. In addition to the 

mahsui (toll chargee) on various commodities brought for 

sale in the market, a large amount collected at x river 
2 . 3 
ferries s the rents realised from houses and shops, and the 

money collected in the form of fine in various criminal cases etc- 

4 

all formed port of the mahaul mahal fltttettfcqb JUKaft&Ak She 
income to the Imperial treasury from this maftal was quite 
considerable and perhaps larger than any other single mafoal 
of the m&hsiat- i-sa ir as shown In the of most of the 

towns or cities of the Mughal Empire* The figure^ showing 


1* ly ^ulaipfit-us-SivftQ, ff . 83ab, 84a* Elsewhere too In the 
r^UlifijaUVUUSJLyiq, under the head Mil JJLhat only the 

ttihlMrcsliasd St OiabtttcanlvKotvaU la given see f«79s* 

' * # ' 

2. M IgimSlle UMuaihit ff* 238 a b, 239sb* 

3* A^hbtrlt , document No.68 t doted 6 & 7th fciihijfc, 1104 A*H* 
According to this Akhbirnt the Kotval was to look after 
the repairs end to collect 'the rent of all the Khalits 
buildings* 

4* Mi shag* is Sti ibl ahittli p.63j Javahar Nath Bek as, ff*S7b v 

esa* 
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the flshaax JBObfil SfrahU.tr ft* 1 *Kq taflu, or some Of the town#, 
large and email, are given belowt 


City or town ftMahail coll* Qlotal collee-4 Other relevant 

0 acted at ption qlyli > 0 information 
OCbatotiftfieie 0°*“ the entire! 

f afagall Ocity tovn or § 
fo mrgftna (ine-0 
P flluding Qaeba )fl 


Cambay 

2 

Buzhinpur 

a 

Ha. 7000*0-0 



Bs. 4741-0-0 

306202-6-0 

Haall of the entire 
city collected at 

36 aiahala including 

w 

Aurangabad 

A 

Kb* 674.8-0 

482195-1-0 

Has, 11 of the entire 
city collected 34 
mahale Including 

KoteU. 

yk 

Kiratpur 

(Subs 

Panjab) 

Eg* 477-0-0 

60466-0-0 

Ifaipil of the entire 
paryana and Caaba 
Kfratpur including 


and ftAlr«.1 ifrat. 


The MafaSi .Cha&»ti;aeJU&aMll along with jaafoai aai U (or aahalafcr 

•y i,*tW 

j-e.&lr baida 1 some times was Included in the Khalils *nd 


1* See MS»„.F.H3,ggg 124, f* 94a. 

8. Dj# frknal .laMlJ&afrPPfrflfcU 3.M. Add. 82831, f. 238) 
*&ula»alulJflttdt p.94. 

3* Ibid * | pp* 127-128* 


4. gnilaialmttfrrSlXafl* f. 79a. 
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1 

sometimes given in assignment* When the Kntvall was retained 
in the Ifllififl, the ftp tala, had to obey the rule* and regulations 
of the daf.tftl.,&lvaajL ShaUaa and the Officials attached to 
the fiH^jautraeielteMait such as dijogha» joSkt fca&U&i muihrif , 
tttttagftddla etc# were appointed through Imperial manadfl. bearing 

m 3 

the seal of dlvaibilmali, on the recommendation of 

the entire mahsul collected at the KatvRii was to be deposited 

4 

in the treasury, the Saitul Hal . When on the other hand, the 

fiftflfrttteftnivKataflll was given In assignment, the fcafrval and the 

tax collectors were agents of the assignee and had to obey 

6 

his instructions# 


the author of the a&7^gr«JUShitUfih5aI, while recommending 
the inclusion of the J%atettSgfl»liiftatMalI of the city of thatts 
into S&Uftd, argues that "the ftqMll of Thatta in accordance 


1# Gee WLXA* ( Sup pi* ), pp# 181-182* Mll^smxk Bundle 4, 
document No# 659, dated 91st Shauwal 1106 A.H,* ibid#, 8*8, 
document No# 161, dated £1 Shaman, 32nd year of Aurangreb* 
K fru frit*. l«»Maha rai gan , B*No# Document No#669 dated £6 ZUqa'da 
38th year of Aurangseb# 

9# ydk 11 Rep ort, B#7, document No# 696, dated 30th year 
AurangseU 

3# Hirst , (Euppi# ) p#lS3# 

4# MaabflgsirJBhlihJ than!, p#63, 

6. Vakil Report, Bundle N6#4, document Mo#669, dated 21»t 
Sheuwal 1106 A#H# ? hillt (euppi# ), p#16£i HUlSffgXifl 
Maharitran , Bundle No»3, document No# 678, dated 18th Bamssn 
1121 A,H. , Ibid, document No #1706, 1126 A, H*, Mundy, II,p# 
371# Mundy informs that the Kotvai at Patna (1620-21 ) was 
an agent of Muqarrab Khan, the governor, and the former 
monopolised the sale of skin, silk on behalf of the Latter# 
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with the former practice be ordered to be taken into the 
Kh&iigi . For* this would be of benefit to the resident* of 
the city* Because* whenever the chabuira-i^KatwSii was 
assigned to the |fjjr,8letetib(l> it added to the miseries of 
the people ....... and they should never collect the iui mS« n 

(fines) beyond what the shariat per© its,” Be further points 
out that, n it the was Hade jktahaaghaha 

(i*e* put in g&aXl&a) the Janriaaa from the people night be 
realised injaceor dance with the rules laid down In the ahar ^ . 
Jted&li be ahahaaghlfal it is an important thing.** 

mm : jmsm. jimmy* hmsSM* 

In addition to the legal taxes and lutmani* (fines), 
collected at OtBbtttriaeJUKo,tySll» a 1«W number of atatift 
(cesses) used to be realised in the towns by the &atwal »* 
men, of which no record was kept and for which there was no 
uniform schedule of rates nor a fixed number. Some tines they 


It P«6B. 

2m there could be no fixed number or rate for abwah. sbn 
they were charged secretly and much depended upon an oppor- 
tunity or whatever was agreed upon between the payee and 
the payer. For example, gahdarl sometimes was exacted per 
atund and sometimes per cart and also in the form of 
lumpsum as the case settled. In one case, at Mathura the 
agents of Kotval charged from merchant named Cajafil Hs.40 
for 7 carts. See vakil a* part. Bundle *6.8, document No. 
181, dated 21st Shsftin 82rd year of Aunmgseb. In an other 
case also at Mathura Rs.C per cart were charged. Bee 


Conte!.... mi 



* at 


t 

were realised as per custom; but ejections by the simple 

2 

m « of fores were not excluded. Almost all tbs officials 

3 

posted at Shabutra had their share in such collections. 


1. ritorifo3» 

*"• — nua • rou, ooaplalnu 00 r,cor V ith Mgwd 

to the gaftfllfl coUse tsd at fljifrttto^iefotWSlk large number 


(Continued from the previous page) 

Akhbnrat f document No .3318, dated Bth ?.iiqads f 39 th year. 

At p organ* '.Unhel, sarksr Ojjsin, the agent of Kotval 
exacted one rupee per ox load. See Akhbarnt , document Ho. 
692. dated 29th Jhmada, 1, 49 th year of Aurangseb. Again 
at Mathura, ^Uahadad, the Kotwel, realized four and half 
takas per horse from Kam Deo Beoparl \too use taking horses 
from Chehjahanabad to Agra for sale. See Akhbarat. doevu 
ment No.420, dated 20th Rajab, 1006 A.H. ijeaa* 

1. 2h© cesses, which became customary by practice, used to 
collected openly and with the approval of high officials. 
According to one report from Aurangabad, the Kotval, 
Abdullah Beg reported* Dlyettat Khan, the dlwan, that Ri.l* 
and 3 tankas per ox load was levied on cloths brought into 
the city by merchants to government warehouse and If the 
same quantity of cloth was carried out of th© city for sale 
the charges were Bs.3 and tankas 3. The above divan direct* 
ted the Kotval to let continue the customary levies. Bee 

(Shshjahan), p.126. 

2. Akhbirat , document No. 3311, dated 10th Jumada n, 38th 
year. Jay anti Sahukar complained to Fidel Khan (Nazim Cubs 
Lahore) that he was arrested by Lai Chand the Kotwal of ' 
Jal Singh pura at Chabutra without cause; and the men of 
Chabutra by force took from him 66 ash raff . one Kantha 
(Some ornament worn in th© Hack ) and a shavfc. So© also 
Akhbar*t t document No .3279, dated 9 th $afar 37th year* For 
general complaint of the mordants from Mathura, Etawa etc. 
against the exaction of rihdarl perforce by the agents 

of the Faujdars of the above Chaklss ; se© Akhbsrat , document 
No. 3317, dated 14th Sha^val 39th year of flu-raw*- 

3. Akhbirat , dated 26 Habl ,11, 49th yes to? 

4. S5S*i7pP* 23»»8B6# Wao&ilUAlmer, I, p. 1B3; Akhfriril- document 
No . 3810, dated, 30th fia J ab|isth yesr of Aurengse^ibLi., 
document No. 1942, date worm eaten; Sfrktolfr.;LttttharlgrtQ» docu* 
cent No* 1221, dated 60th year of Aurangzeb. 
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of k&oAi (report*; allege that the main cause of the rise 

in the prices of grain was the realisation of rahdarl on the 

1 

grain* clothes etc. brought to the market for sale. For 

fear of i&hdSxi sometimes no merchant or Jjaaiwa dared bring 

grain to the market* There was no fixed rate# for rahdarL 

It could be charged per maundj per cart or ox. load end also 

3 

in the form of a lumpsum. 


e. iAH.n*z7iHi. 


by 

Ground rent on stalls in the market, collected/the 
Kotwal. Whenever somebody brought vegetables end grain etc. 
to the t&zar for sale* the RatWal «s men used to take some 

4 

quantity of that and send that to the house of the jfotwol . 


3. miM* 

In large towns such as Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Burhanpur 

and others, duty called Pandart was levied on ell articles of 

6 

food and drink brought in from outside for sele. 


1* Akhbnrat , document No. 3317, dated 14th Shauval, 39th 
year. 

2. flkfrbarat * document No. 3451* dated 37 gilqafea. 28th 
year.. Ibid , document No. 2838, dated 20 th Ramzan, 29 th 
year. 

3* See foot-note No. 2, on the above page ; see also Mlrat , 
I, p.288* 

4. Khwaja 2esin, Glnsa»rv t «Purma» Me*. f. 63 a , 

b. ^laagllttaglt pp. 436.438. 
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4* *Vtoen a man, mentions the Ml rat T bring* any kind of 
animal to Ahmadabad or its pjjkfiyft for sal#, exaction are made 
from him thrice* first at entry (aadarit )| aedond at dale 
{flrnkhtanHy and, third, if the animal remain* unsold and 

t 

the man wishes to take it back then a duty upon exit (raftani )." 

3* then carts loaded with grain or other article* were 

due to leave the city, the officials took B*» 2 per cent at 

2 

fihQbtttraeleKQ^allt under the name of &&JL&X* 

6* In aasba Iholqa.vhen a man wanted to pull down his 

house|and sell the material, the Kotwal used to take three 

tankas for every thousand bricks which used to be sold for 
3 

one rupee* 

7* " If some one buys a cow or a buffalo for birthday 

* 

celebration or a feast, Its sale tax, says the Mlrat T is 
collected In the |^SU,tga»le&Qlftrali« It was previously ordered 
that one. fortieth of the current present price from a Muslim 
and two-fortieth from a Hindu should be taken as sale tax| 

1. Mlrat j I, 862* 

3* Ibid* t P* 333* According to Mandelsrlo , the merchants at 
Ahmadibard, had to pay no custom on the export or import 
of goods* Ihey paid, however, fifteen pence per wagon to 
the Kotwal of the place, see Mandelslo, p. 28 ■ 

3* Mirat r I, p«£62* 
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and they (the men of itotwal ) should not trouble people on 

1 

any other account*” 

2 

&* BMltfB^Lo.typlX* 

Cesses collected for the Kotval * 

9* i3uittUJaoikl> 

3 

A cess on mutton, collected at 

10* ffaraxu Kashi * a tax on weights • iron or stone, 

4 

levied at the tine of officially stamping them* 

11 * iMLMJSMXjMO&t < 

Badaoni mentions that no son or daughter of the common 

i 

people could be married until they had gone to the office of 
the Kotwal and been seen by his agents and the correct age 
of both the parties had been investigated* From this function 
a host of perquisites surpassing all computation were exacted 
by men of the Kotwal »s office* But after Akbar this regulation 
seems to have become a dead-letter j and so the remuneration 
from this also probably ceased* 

12* "Something to Kotval for eating beta! was necessary", 

write the Ene-Fact * from Ahmadabad, "so we agreed with him 
1. UiSMt I, p.262. 

2* Ibid., p*28?i <$©« also Zpyabl$ml*llBMisI % f»lS6a| ailflkU 
Mmaallk _ Mahruea 1 Alaae Tr 1 r Add.6598, ff.389ab, 190a* 

3* Mirlt , 1, 887* 

4* Ibid * 

6* Badaonl, II, p.391. 
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for 26 rupees It being a custom© that all vhich come 

in the common prison must pay or have their clothes tome 

1 

from their bodies,* 


13 # ito..on.„KlflQ¥&» 

At Qamarnagar (Kurnul ) the Kotval used to charge one 

* 8 

rupee by way of yflfr nhwafr from the widows. 


14* She Kntval of Jodhpur used to charge 3 rupees monthly 
from shoe-makers. 


mmm 

A itumber of officials are mentioned as working at, or 
attached to, the Cbabutr a- l»Ka tw all * 


MttSHRlF t 

He was treasurer appointed by imperial aanad bearing 
the seel of the AlmruL.nlh t on the recommendation of the 
provincial dlu&n . At Ahmads bad, his pay was Rs,40 a month} 
and in addition to his duties at the he 

held the post of ffliflhfciiW leBafrsl.. gaftdafclfea (betel market) and 


1* &LmS£m2aa$P*72t Hanrlque, ii, pp, 250-61} EZMm*m 
pp,£82»2j Akhbarat , doeiaent «o.S311, dated 10th Jumada 
II* 38th year Aurangzeb, t 

2, Affibirat* document No, 21, dated 12th Zilqnda, 39th year 

3, flee Vaea’lL 1- Alaer r I, p,2c&} Mh&Slil, dated 27th Shaban 
1114 A,H. 

4, Mlr’at (Suppl, ) p.lS3. 


1 

of the dlgaSLU At mwm and gjaaha Islaranagar, 

£&£&&£ Cambbal (sate Shahjahanabad) the aagftsJX .fliabutra*!* 

- • * £ 

Kntwnll was the daroghn-l..mahnl aalr as well* His work was 

to receive the cash and keep the money collected at Chabutr.^. 

Ufatvail by way of taxes, fines, stoukM&m (fee) end other 
3 

legal exactions* 


j&mrnt 

He was a fflftttfiafedag appointed by jgLffllkieffliJai to super.* 

4 

intend the octroi posts around the city* At Ahmadabad he 

, 6 
also served as the jfcefitgh& of Bahal-talr and laahal .katranarchift. 


AMIW i 

supervised the work of matas addle attached to the 
fihafrlto«i»Kfltimli and was supposed to ensure that the officials 
of the KotwSli did not harass or oppress the merchants and all 
those who came to the market, on account of illegal exactions* 

Via- 

He was a aflflSflfcd&E and at ttet times held the office ot^sSOn 

% 

of two or more than two mahala * At Buxhanpur, the Amin 


l* ibid * 

2* Javah&r Hath Bokas, ff« £7b-28a* 

3i Ibi ;j. t, 

4. MirSt (Suppl * ) p.183. 

6. Ibid *, p* 182* 

6* aigai^^M«ltoaaait f.iae-ab. At Lahore the .aain JMJmxa* 

1— Ko tvali was also the darogh a*. L*pe tiwnakhosa and KarorX 
mahal salr * see A kfrbarat , p7l82, dated 11th Sabi II, 

48th year AurangzeB.^ Ibid*, Mm dated 29th RabI I, 26th year. 
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to&tttonkKatejll vas also the or headman of the 

1 

mandl of Shaft &8£U« 


KAKQRl i 

He vas apparently the tax collector appointed by in. 

2 

perlal sanad , on the recommendation of the provincial divan . 
The duties of this official, attached to the Cha Ultra , are not 
described anywhere. 


mmmt 

The cashier, appointed by imperial nanr.d and on the 

recommendation of the provincial divan , vas the keeper of 
3 

the treasury. At Ahmadabad, in addition to his duties at 

.fitofru toe leKotwalit he held the office of latorlidtnr 

m. '4 

hhana,.jUMfli and aahal fclma (shop-rents). 


There are many references to tho yn gainavls being 

_6 

appointed at Chabutra, l-Kfttv&li. At rhahjahadSabsd the 
tonittfttii attached to the Jfc&i&Ut also held the posts of 

f. ISbab, 

2. HU&* (Guppl. } p.183* 

3. Ibid . 

4. Ibid. 


b. Oaatur-alwamal (Alamgiri ), Add. No. 6609, f.37bj Hatha* 

Igffkahlah&pJi p# i?4. 
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gain ar.fi Mrikhnarfg (price-reporter) of the tobacco market* 
Ho was appointed by the knporial sanad . His main doty was 
to write secret reports and daily news-reports to the head- 
quarters, the provincial gjfcahaSr and tile dM& separately* 

Ho was also to see that the tamll officials did not oppress 


Hi, 


or harass the merchants and others# who cams temayket# on 
account 'of illegal exactions* If he found any om indulging 
in oppression, ho was to report the ease to the headquarters* 

*« om doomo^tho m&mk * W** to tar. boen MM 
by the Kotwal not to wits the actual report# 


They were clerks appointed by the dlwan-i^afib a. Various 
official papers such aix3&&, mAsto&t $Sk!k* MlJ&mlta gljW 

** ' • y 

ataihflri. «to* used to bo prepared by them* They 

4 

wore also to help in the collection of tares* 


m&m 

There used to be several sivadae (peons) posted at the 
Chttbntra-i KotwalL Their sain function was that of watch and 


1* . fiigjgnSR^Mmfelt ft 840ab* 

8* document Ho.66, dated 23rd Ztlqada 

55th year of Alcmgird* 

3* See Vakil Resort Bundle flo*B f document Ho. 161# dated# Slat 
Shtban, 32 year of iurangseb* 

4* Ibid* 
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ward* and rendering assistance In the collection of taxes* 

1 

They vere always to be at the beck and call of the Kotwal : 


st’m waSii 

A deputy fnalb ) of the Kotwal was to work on behalf 
2 

of the Katval . There Is no reference In the records of the 

aaljy&ftfatai being directly appointed by the Imperial govern* 

merit. It appears that the gqJbgSl himself could appoint a 

3 

man his deputy to work In his absence* It is not known %foat 
exactly his powers and duties were* It Is most probable that 

he could exercise only such duties as were delegated by the 

4 

KotwSl ^--Bnd-never-^ac te d a t his own discretion* A deputy 
Kotwal wee needed only when the Ka&fc&l was absent* on'slcfc. 
bedf or on long leave, or out of station for official business* 


1* See HliaSi I»p*334§ Fryer, I,p*249* ^ysfritnlWAlfiBgld, 
f#23f gadshflhnama y II,p.21j Manrlque II, p.137* 

2* fcmtafBflCiq UaMxhl&a&i Bundle No«3, No.678, dated 18th 

fismzan 1121 A.H*. UtaJklnMafr Still ftafl, document No. 1706, 

dated 1126 A,H* 

3. Write at, dated 7th ZfthiJle, 1116 A.H. 

4* Mutufarrla Mahar^l ean f B.No.3, document No* 678, dated 
18th Ram can, 1121 A.H* t&j&iimlmhahMM&Wi document 
No* 1706, dated 1126 A.H." 

6* ibid * 

6* fthutut^MahtTra.I^aiy document Ro*1706, dated 1126 A.H* 
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icntilL ASP dkl. 

The Q&zl was superior to the Katval in the bureau. 

1 

era tic hierarchy as y«ll as in judicial matters* The Katwal 

ms bound to obey the written and sealed orders of the q azl 

2 

and attended his court regularly* The suspected persons 

brought under arrest by the Kntwal 1 * men vers to be produced 

3 

in the qfuli court as soon as possible* Moreover, the Katval 

i 

was never permitted to interfere in matters relating to the 
, 4 

shariat * But on the other hand, without the Katwai *a eo. 
operation r the onrl »a authority was quite inadequate* He could 
not get his orders or decision executed If the Katval chose 
to ignore them* He could not order for the release of the 
prisoner, kept in Katval »s custody, without previously 


1* rueamaaoi l«Mttnshl» ff* 238ab, 239a* Kanucci, II, pp. 296.6* 


2 . 


3* 


J r * ,114aj JJjO&t I*_PP*_283,- 


year 


LLnl* document No* 3293, dated 8th Shavual, < 
of Aurangseb| Kaghng.at.i.Mutafarrlq f f. 64a. 


38 th 


Akhbwrat. document No* 1297, dated 30th JUaada I, 24th 
year of Aurengzeb* 


4* From Ak bars bad, it was reported to Aurangzeb that the 

Kotwal, Basid, of Mathura (an agent of Raja Blshan $ingh 
the faujdar or the place) was meddling in the Shariat 
affairs and paid no head to the advice given by!fcasl* 
Thereupon, the chief ,bakhsh£ ,3uhrahmand Khan, was directed 
from the headquarters to write to Kaja Blshan Singh to 
transfer the Kqtvil and appoint another in his place* 

Bee Akhbarit* dated 6th Jumada II, 1109 A«H* / see also 
MS. Fraser 124, f*236b* 
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1 

informing the latter. In the Mughal administration it was 

clearly expected that bothfqSjft and kntval would work vlth 

2 

mutual understanding and co-operation. Haver tholes s, there 
1b evidence of difference of opinion between the two over 
matters relating to their Jurisdictions* For example, it 
was reported from Agra that the Katvai of Agra released a 
certain murderer, who was also a notorious thelf. She matter 
was reported to the <&d « He took grave objection to it and 
sent an order to the KotwSl asking him "what authority you 
have to release a murderer without my written and sealed order? 
you have no jurisdiction over cases of theft and murder." 

Still In another cose, the qjjl of Mathura also took objection 
to what the Kotwai had done* It do happened that two merchants 
named nfjaffimdd& Baa Ma'furuddla, while on their way with large 
merchandise from Delhi to Agra, were robbed at Garal Chhata 
near Mathura. Bley petitioned to the qasi of Mathura and the 


1. It was reported from the Royal court that orders had been 
issued to the qagis of the Empire desiring them not to 
give orders for the release of prisoners without prior 
informing the Kotwll.Fbr, this practice created mismanagement. 
See Akhfaarat, document No. 101, dated 7th Zilqada, no6 A.H. 

9. It was reported from Ak bar a bad that weavers there inscribed 
verses of Quaten over shawls. The qa*I took objections to 
this practice and he got it checked by the Kotvil far beg. 

See Akhbirat . document Ho. 3203, dated 16th Ha Jab, 36th year 
of Aurangssb. 

a. Mala fitiba MJatafodt t&oument 

Ho. 3319, dated 10th Ziiqada, 39th year Alaaglrl. 
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latter ordered the Kntvni^ sidi-aiiah to search for the 

thieves and restore the stolen property to the complainants* 

The property in question (which was worth one lakh ) was 

recovered and it was restored to the merchant by the order 

of the qasL A little later, the Eotwal sent his men to bring 

hack the entire property just restored to the merchants* 

This happened In the dark hours of the night and the property 

was locked up at Chahutra , When the matter was reported to 

the cm gl f he wrote to the Kotval saying, "that authority you 

have to act in this way? ®io property has been restored to 

the above merchants by my orders and at my security and 1 

am responsible for whatever loss there might be.” A little 

later the matter subsided, and the property was restored to 
1 

the owners* 

mm.Mu wmm* 

Frequently there are reports of conflict between the 
Kotwal and the muhtasib . Mms The powers of both were not 
clearly and separately defined* moreover, certain duties, as 
noted earlier, relating to market supervision etc*, hitherto 
performed by the Ko trai , were now transferred to Muhtasib . 

A few Instances of such conflict come from Jodhpur* 

ihe BMhtaalb was not superior to the Eft, toil* He had 
no authority to order imprisonment of any one in the first 

1* yak ll Report, Bundle No. 9, document No* 977, dated 21st 
Bam sen, 1106 A*H. 
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resort* He could report the matter to tfct qaal t and it was ». 

#al who passed orders that #«ro to he enforced by the Kotwal. 

For instance* one day a pisiOa of JBttfcB of JodhpSr 

whipped a labourer. The latter complained to the muhtaalh 

who sent on order to the Kofrwal to hand over the Plyoda to 

hUa# the &$aEk, ignoring the order of the ratihtfl&ifr* wrote 

back to him in reply* «you as grofrfcasib * hove no right to send 

for ay man. If the aasl summons him* 1 shall send him*" The 

Mnhtaaib took objection to these words of the Kotwal and 

ordered twelve of his nividha to go and fetch the nivada in 

question. The Kotwal alerted his men to fight back the men 

of mahtfis.jb « A great fight, could only fee avoided when a large 

1 . 

number of men came in between the two parties# 

iu 

In another ease* Mvg&llo 2&an reported toj&iperor that n U ba- 
ynvndd Arnsn^ deputy Kotwal has petit toed that* ^because of the 
fight among his men and the men of aUhtaalb * the latter got 
his men fined while there is no prim-focie case against them* 
Therefor*^ the fin* may please be remitted/ The fine was 
condemned* 1 
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To quote one more instance, a quarrel, between the 

~lhc __ 

Muhtaelb and<> shopkeepers of the Jodhpur city led to the 
* 

closure of the entire market for two days* It was on the 

third day that, at the instance of the Kntval the market could 
1 

be opened* 


1* WagalLl^Mmer . I, p*199* At another occasion, Syed 
Baqar, Muhtasib of Jodhpur, kept several shopkeepers 
in custody for three days for selling contraband things 
(bang etc*) and later on took muchalkae from them to 
the effect that they would not sale bang etc* again* He 
also warned the drapers for not usings approved yard and 
the other shopkeepers for not having proper weights* 
Lastly he warned the Kotwal* Muhammad Rahim to treat 
it an'iaportant matter* But it is not known whether 
the Kotwal took the warning of the Muhtasib seriously* 
see ikaa’^JLAJflfgi I, p*183* 



CHAPTER III 


iimjMm smmm 


In this chapter wo shall discuss the other Imperial 
officials who hod administrative responsibility to maintain 
lew and order around the town and at times took port la various 
ways in the internal administration of the town* they were 

ftaUife j&iaafla&t gafa&aalfet Maaai^ayla^aMtfiaflaYla 

and 

mu*"*™ ot ta, «* oraor vaa • the 

first duty of the government* Whtlo the Governor had the 
duty of maintaining law and order in the province (sutoa ) t 
at the neset lower level either coincidental with the 
sarkara or with jurisdictions cutting across ftarkjfe boundaries 
— - it was the fauAdar who hod the task of doing so* 


gAPJPSR. 

The fauldar was reckoned among the important officials 

in the administrative apparatus* The Ain says that as a 

s 

subordinate and assistant he held the first place# Although 

he was subordinate to the provincial governors, he could have 

3 

had direct communication with the Imperial court# He was 

4 

appointed by the Emperor through the f,amSa?lrgflfr„atl« According 


u HET^t T 2gS35B yr *>*>- 


2# Ibid* f p* 883* 

3* p*soraa # ^rgvlflBlal AdBiaiat, ration, p# 220 * 
4* IMd*, Mrfdaltwal«»Umara> I, p.694. 


to the iSa* he was assigned duties pertaining to three branches 
of administration, vis, revenue, police and military. On the 
revenue eld© he was only indirectly Involved, JUe# he was to 
assist the ‘ amalausar (revenue collector) in the realisation of 
revenue frao recalcitrant revenue-payers. His police duty was 
to guow, the oroa undo* hi. ******* and to^napaat th. 
local militia In order to beep it well equipped. 


According to the SabaSsl^latt .the XfiMlflll was «fche 

m 2 

hl&la around the city, like the Eotwal inside the city * n He 
was held responsible for all thefts and dacoitios committed 
in towns lying within his Jurisdiction* We case aedroso many 

fj<} ^ 0 

occasions whenu fauldara were transferred or dismissed, their 
m&qaah reduced or post down-graded if they failed to chock 

i 

thefts and dacoitios or remained inactive or did not take proper 

8 

preventive action* 


1 * 
2 . 
3* 


4* 

8 * 

6* 

7* 

8 * 


Mili 1* p«283* 

8^IS=t4^5: *b l‘£l' 



*** 63b-Mo; O*lngton t P.139, i'lnohj Jtoflg3m<2K) 
Xhevenot, p#60| Akh b&rat , document K 0*2893, dated, 2? 
ShawaX « 29th year ‘ftlaeigirl* 

Akhbarat, dootnent So* 1695, dated l?th Safer, 26th year 
of Aurangseb# 


• » c^Ufcar.atf dated 34th Shevwal ,33rd year of Aurangzob* - 

*, docwaent Ho* 2462, dated 4th Muharram, 28th year; Ibid . . 

tatoa lBth ZUhlJJa 44th year of Auren E s»b. 

Akhbarat , document Ho* 2708, dated 18th Jtwada, 1, 28th year 
o*Aurang*eb* 

In a report from Mathura , it was stated that although Mabarij 
?han, the faujdar of Mathura, already heard that trouble- 
makers and thieves had come to tha(olty, he took no action 
and remained inactive* By the royal order his raansab was 
reduced by 700/200* For reference .see Akhbarat , document No* 
2&62,dated 4th MuharrSwiil 28th year of Aurangseb* 
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The fauldar also bad the obligation to defend the town 

X 

In case or an assault or night attack by rebellious elements* 

fhere are a largo number of instances when fauMarfi were pro* 

noted or rewarded by increase in mans fib if they were able to 

2 

rail such attempts# 


She Ulzifc refers to tho appointment of fmttiMzX- 2XxA 

at Panama Kawli f Ahmadabid for the protection and adminiatra* 

3 

tion of the suburbs and tho adjoining areas# He was appointed 

by the Matm-i -^mha of Ahmadabad, and was paid as# 20*000 per 
4 

annum# His headquarters was in the redoubt of Malnpur, outside 

© 

the /vstodiya gate# He kept ©00 horse as a regular force, half 

it » 

of which was utilised .for patrol duty and the half stationed 

© 

at the redoubt in the suburbs# On the death or transfer of 
the Nazim he received an extra alloance of Rs* ©000 from the 
diwan*i -seba and looked after the entire management and defence 

* f 

of the seventeen suburbs and eight villages of the hawllir 

*S5©*S3S 


X# 


8# 


**<* i^VtWtoia^flatara Jg^Of aocuoeni tfc» Scfc? . undated* 
Akhbdrat, document U ,3016, dated 16th Habi I I, 31st year 
ofAurangaeb# 

Kmaluddlh K|ian, the fcuajdar of Hindaun*BiaVia>.: was promo* 
ted from 600/600 to 2000/1000 (1602) In reward for his 
having extirpated the rebels of that quarter# See H&’aslr* 
X~M.mr.llZ* pp. 360*361# 


3* malt (Suppl# ), p#169* 
4* jfrjd* 

6# Mjrat (Suppl*), p#169* 


6. Ibid* 

7# lUgfth (Suppl#), p#169* 
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Thera were 32 thanoa or posts ©quipped with hors© and foot 

X 

under his supervision* We do not know whether the post of 

fauidar*! gird also existed in other big cities, though we hear 

of the appointment of a similar f^ildar in the neighbourhood 
a 

of Agra. 


The court held by the fauJdar was known as 

f.auidarl t where the complaints of the city people used to be 
3 

heard. There wore three type of courts i.i* tm$ 

and 0 aaslp» In towns 

where .gahfihfcdld not hold their courts, the tetohrl":lrl^lUa5r. 

6 m 

used to be held# The fauidar heard both the cases criminal 
( fauidar? ) and revenue ( dlwanl ). But in all his judgements 


he was not supposed to go against the rules of the Shariat 

and he had to be in constant consultation with eazi t mufti 
*. 7 

and mlr-radl . Generally, while deciding the cases he had before 

him the judgements previously passed by the oaaie for using 

8 m 
them as precedents. Thera ore also cases of the fauidar and 


1* 
8. 
3« 
4 » 


nif&J Suppl.y, p i70 

Partshahnama. II 


f&rtwnannamfty II, p.olu* 

While tne Kaohehrl-i^adalat 


.610. 

f# 63a. 

i-mdalat (subahdars court) was meant 
fo?r the entire province, the courts of qazi* faujdar and 
amin exclusively were held for the city business* See 

f. 630b* 


a* Ibid . f ff* 66b, 66a. 


6* jaLUfiZfisfiftli p« 366; Jjat^gxlq„^ghatftjgaB» Bundle 3, 
document 329, dated 19th Safar, 1117 A.H. 

7. Mlrat . 1, p.267. 

a* see Allahabad nos. 370 and 1201. 
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the anal Jointly holding the court. Vfoen the Judgement was 

passed, it was the duty of the fauidSr to enforce the rulings 
1 

of the court* However, our sources are silent about the 
actual Jurisdiction of the faujdar * a court* An appeal against 
the decision of fau.1dSr could be taken to the court of the 

m ibahj&c* 

« 

Another duty of the fau.ldar was to patrol the high. 

3 

ways leading to and from the cities* They were repeatedly 
Instructed to see that the haaJnras (grain carriers) and 
merchants were not robbed, nor illegal exactions charged from 
them, while they were on their way to supply grain end other 
commodities to the city* Failure in this led to transfers, 
and even dismissals, of fauldara f It was reported to the 

ihc 

Court from Ahmadabad that Kartalab &ian n lattl&il of gaMlI 
sarkar Ahmadabad ? was given to understand (by the ^ubahdar ) 
that because of inadequate supply, the corn was very dear in 


1* JU2lA*» Ho* 376. 

3* Kl^aaafer.lrHHtai:ayU < i > f* eet. 

3* Manuccl, II, pp* 423 dt 434* 

4* Akhbarat document No*1677, dated 13th &iihijja 3th year 
of" Bahadur Shah* It was reported from Shahjahanabad that 
Keaho Rao Hark ora brought to the notice of the Emperor 
that Sami Khan, faujdar of Shahjahanabad, was realising 
duty on corn from banjaras,and so, the corn was being sold 
very dearer in the city* The Emperor thereupon ordered 
another man to be appointed faujdar in place of Sami Khan 
fold ., document Ho* 2321, dated 4th Safer, 27th year of 
Aurangseb* 
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in the city* An order, therefore* was Issued to oil the 

XaaiflikjB and the jfaaaadto to execute attEftalfcal (bonds) for 

1 

the safe arrival of com in the city* 

It was also the duty of the fauidar to see that his 
subordinate officials did not molest and oppress the people* 
Besides watching the work of mb* m&S&ldl* ‘ioil, kararl , 
jaaladSlt qinaaga and jBtoadbttd on revenue side, he was also 
to supervise the duties of kflj&ai, ,ttilaad£g» ruhrfSr and local 
mSL&X m&Rt aayipJUbm&ftg and haifeaca* Failure in preventing 
oppressive conduct by lower officials Is held out as justifies, 
tion for action against some jfauldars . A newly appointed 
fauidar was Instructed to ‘‘destroy the forte of lawless men 
and rebel chiefs j guard the roads protect the revenue payers) 


1* Ibid . t document Ho# £622, dated 12th 8 afar 28th year 
Aurangzeb. Similarly in another report from Ahmadabad* 
it was mentioned thot f “the food grain Is very* costly in 
Ahmads bad because the grain merchants are not bringing 
adequate supply for fear of tax_(mahsul). w Thereupon, the 
headquarters directed the Faujdar t Kartalab Khan, to condone 
the tax on food grain for one ..complete year* Akhbarat , 
document No. 24Sl, dated 27 Ziiqana 28th year of Aurangseb* 

2* see aIgiraaaa>,UMunfihl* ff* 122b, 123 e*b, 133 sub 

& 260 ab. 

3. fiadibibflSfflflf II> p.426. The mans nb of AcmnuUsh J&an, 
faujdfir of Gwalior, was reduced by 100 tr.for, he failed 
to check his subordinate from exacting A&hil&Ll,see MttiWO&t 
document No. £189, dated 6th Safer 26th year of Aurangzeb , 

The faujdar of Jalna was dismissed at the complaint of 
residents of the qosba, Akhbarat , dated 7th ZiUada 44th 
year Aurangseb# Muhammad Khalil, faujdar of Nsrvar, was 
imprisoned for collecting rahdarl, Akhbarat. document No* 
2708, dated 18th JuaSda 28th year# Kamil Jilorl, faujdar 
of Palanpur (§uba ; Gujarat), was warned for exacting abvab 
such as, gau-charai and khurak.l.BBpan (fooder for horses j. 
See Mirnt , I, p.276# 




assist and give support to <&e agents of the jflgdaflasa ana 
the karorls at the time of collecting tho revenue? ******** 
forbid the blacksmiths to manufacture matchlocks! urge tho 
thanadare whan you appoint under yourself, to take oaoplete 
possession of their charges, to abstain free dispossessing 
people from their rightful property and frees levying ms? 
forbidden cesses# * thm fauldar is also advised to “conciliate 


Msaan^pw a«w. 


F:f«\ »«*** 


T>» ifii ~f , nTji» liaiiJ > f 


that they moy always write their reports of occurrences 

1 

a manner leading to year advancement. “ 


afrstop means an enclosed garter or a fort where 

cavalry, infantry, musketeers and cross bow-men were posted 

for the preservation of order, so that the travellers and the 

residents night live peacefully undisturbed by «vll*doers and 
2 

robbers* fhanas, therefore, were established everywhere in 


disturbed areas and around the cities# 'fhe chief objects, for 
l# 


flf »>%i *T wn> > »?«! 

I f I*y5 . 

[ r *7 .9 4 f '> 


ff» 3d-*36:. According to OUC Vahjl 
document Ko*700 u 


ei.M Tum iV f! n»i 



») fj] 


^T«iin 








ttgjfe 


•«* ios? <* 


establishing thSaas . * , to maintain lew and order* to check 

1 0 

thefts and robbery to protest roads, and to communicate 

news; to supply food grains and other commodities for the 

4 

royal army when on campaign! to help the collection of revenue 


and to regulate the supply of essentials by providing protec- 
tion to banlaraa and merchants* the head of the thlna was 
called thanadcr* He was appointed by the Saperor at the 

recommendation of jj 2$|& and a3mmi > But In the .1 aeIr« T th a 

15 

iMgflm had their own agents appointed ns fflSaart&a* She 
thanadar wm m Immediate subordinate of the fuuldar and 


carried mt his orders* Hie i&ana&b. varied in accordance of 


the strategic situation of the place of appointment* personality 
of the appointee and the load of work* The establishment of 
thanaa around the city had great significance for the defence 


l# JTor proper management and security purposes, the thorns 
around Ahaadobad were established at a distance of one 
or two karch from each other* See Hirnt <Suppl,) p« X?2. 

0# m$L*t *♦ p*314* 

3* j&afi JShiaOy n f p. 496* 


4* four thanas were established* between Burhanpur end glia' 
p*rind a through which grain and other provisions for the 
encamping royal army used to be supplied* See PMahatmor 
II t p*36* JbM^t P* 60«* 

3* Itf&ift (Suppl*) p* 189* 

6# Bundle Ho*8 f document Ho*, ?67, dated Sad 

SS 

&*H* 
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of the city and the security of roads leading to and fro© 

the city* It was perhaps for this reason that around hnwllf 

cayaana AhaadSbad there were 32 which kept strict 

watch over whosoever entered the city or com© oat 4 Said J&o», 

the thonadSr of Peshawar is said to have successfully defended 

3 

the town when it was attacked lay evildoers# Hot only this , 
the thanas around the city also helped to regulate the supply 
of food-grains and other essentials* According to the reports 
fro© Chittor and Ranthanbhor,the thanad&ra and the ohandhurifl 
were ©ado to execute hoods to help, to regulate the supply of 
com and other eaamoditloe in the bazars* 

Romany a thaaadar was not very greatly concerned 

with the internal administration of the tcwnf hut at times 

he could act as an Important local official if called upon 

to intervene in the town affairs in a given circumstances# 

m 4 

There is an example of a thanadar of Seha ( suba Malwa) who 
for one complete year (1706*1706) acted in three capacities, 
lil t phanaflar, kotval and f&uAday at one and the same time* 


1 * CS»pplf)t P-170* 

2* j&flahStaa&at h vv* 313 -gia* 


tfaaiirlr&,1atr» 

The torn of Seha. fuutfr Wain, suba MSlwa, was held both 
in Jaglr and f eujderl by Maharaja Sal Jai |in#i II 
(1706*6)* Be had the right to appoint Kotwal and thanadar, 
for reference see thejsources cited below* /> 204, 
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It so happened that ‘Azmatulleh Beg. Kntynl of Idle p argana 

and Caaba Saha revolted and joined the rebels. She thanaday 

of the place | Odat Singh* arretted the katual and sent him 

to the sarkar head-quarters at Ujjaln and himself discharged 

ell the duties of katval In the town. He appointed men at 
_ _ 1 

£hflfeUtrn»l.kotyqll to collect market dues, directed his agents 

to make proper arrangements In the Qasha as cases of theft 

2 3 

had become common, and organised searches for thieves j 

divided the aaftfittU.irhll collected at £h a bu tra~ 1-kot val 1 

• • 

Into tvo parts, one fourth as share of government and the. 

4 

remainder distributed among gumashtaa . Acting as fauldar 

he helped one Hanohar tSlu from UJjain in realising his 

money Which was due from the zamlndars of most of the 

© 

villages attached to the paggaOSJ imprisoned the auaadflfiB 

© 

for illegally realising custom from some merchants) andblso 

fU 

ordered the imprisonment of/ muqaddam of village Plndl on 
tile report of one Seyyld Mango that the above muonddum had 


1* Akfrharatt document Ho. ©00, dated 13 4 14th RabI Z, 

2* -Ibid . f document No* ©11, dated 4 & 6th JUmada X, 111© A.B. 

3. ibid., document No.669, dated 23rd Rah! I, lit© A.H. 

4. AttJfij&lt document No. ©09, dated 1 & 2nd Jumada 1,111© A. B. 
6* Ibid* » document No.624, doted 1*3 Jumada 11,111© A.H. 





1 

not paid the j JUAta > compelled the refractory elements to 

2 

return the money of the merchants, and collected oeshkash 

3 

from all the villages of the pargana . 

The above information shows that the f&uldar ’a office, 
together vlth thanas , formed one of the most significant 
institution not only for the maintenance of law and order 
and of the safety of roads outside the town, but also for 
the defence of the town and for the regular supplies of 
essential commodities to the town* Without them, the economic 
life of the towns could come to a stand still* 


IHE CHJl‘ AMD TOR eHA‘MB. 

Almost every large town had a alia* made of mud, bricks 

4 

or red sand stone* In an earlier chapter we have suggested 
that the main purposes for building forts throughout the 
Empire were to use them as places of refuge in hours of danger | 


1* Ibid . t document No. 6 q 6, dated 27th Kabf 11,1116 A.H* 

3* Ibid . t document No. 623, dated 29th Jumada I, 1116 A.H. 

3* Ikld* , document No .604, dated 26 HabI 1, 1116 A*H. 

4* $ie references for large number of forts may be found 
in the ’Account of Twelve Subas* X,pp* 386 to 694* 
According to Manueci, there were about 480 forts in the 
Mughal empire, one hundred in north from Kabul to Bengal 
and three hundred and eighty in south including_BiJapur, 
Colfcvnda and Kama tic, <?ee Manucci, II, p.419. A'ih men* 
tions about 129 forts, belonging to 6 sarkar of Orissa 
in subs Bengal* Mq> I, p.391. The list of for fcy-one 
forts, given in the wh ole Mughal 

empire is incomplete ggaamg It does not include the 
forts of Dace an. ff . 61b»62a. The Vilayat of I.Qandahjir 
is said to have contained 60 forts* See Eadahahnam*, II, 

pp* 61*62, 



to serve as store-house for corn, treasures and heirless pro* 
perty; to he used as state prisons; and to headquarter things 

and above all to defend the town against the attack of trouble- 

' * 

creators* It was perhaps for this reason that the fort® were 

made strongholds veil-provided with all the means of defence* 

In medieval times , the fall of a fort was the fall of the city* 

The forts therefore were necessary for retaining the hold of 

the country especially in riotous areas* The namdara and 

fcarvil used to he beaten at the gate to proclaim the suhju- 
"1 
gatlon of the area* 

The commandant of the fort was known as qllakar * He was 

2 

appointed directly from the Imperial headquarters* He was 

independent of the governor, the laid, dag or the ttttfcUMfll 

3 

(in case of Surat)* The command of the fortress was usually 
held of the Emperor, and was separate from, and independent 
of, the authority controlling the adjoining town, or area* The 
reason for this was the great importance given to holding the 
forts veil-supplied and in military readiness, by a garrison 
and commander directly loyal to the Emperor# They were used 
as store houses and arsenals, and It was important not to give 
authority over them to the o;ther officials* Vhenever the 


1* j Mlrat (Suppl* ) p* 185* 

2* Irvine, 33&MSU* P* 282; Ovington, pp* 130-131. 
3* Hamilton, p, 321; Thornes Best, p*28* 
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(joy* 

Emperor loft the capital* separate roan (often appointed to 
hold the |08ts of q Uqdai , Xfitt&lx ftuvili ^gJUkSl )> Kotval 
and so on* 


Iho olladar usually had under his command a sizeable 

gCarrlson consisting of cavalry, infantry, musketeers, 

2 

rocketeers, cannon-fere, labourers and porters* He ranked among 

the high officials and his mans a b varied in accordance with 

» 

the importance of the fort* 


In the administration of the town the a links? was 

thus not directly In the picture* However, When the garni dar 

or the mutna.nddl or whosoever had been supreme in the city 

was not in the city or Under orders of transfer, the ollndar 

was asked to officiate in his stead and looked after the 

3 

entire general administration of the town* There are also 
references to the c ilafdar simultaneously holding the office 


1* In the llth year, when ShahjahinjLeft Agra to Lahore follow, 
tag officers were appointed at Agrti Saif Khan qiladar, 
Agha Khan faujdar (hrwlll Agra); Hharifuddin Kotwal* See 
Padahahnnma , II, p*llo* For similar arrangement on another 
occasion, see Ibid * , pp* 407-406, 

Pig. 

2* See Chapter I At^niahar fort there were about 7000 

beldars, 6000 stone-cutter, large number of water carriers 
and porters* See Akhbftgat L docunent J?o. 2798, dated 4th 
Kajab, 28th year. For piyadas, belders, iaxaaada.t, saqqa 
and porters et qila Kothala)see Ibid , document Ho* 2438, 
dated 17th Z&qado, 28th year* 


3 * ar.,j,i§,m>sui pp* 206,101,14s* 
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of aubahd%r t faftid&fr Salmi or B»t such arrange. 

slants war* usually temporary, node In order to deal vlth a 

particular situation* Officially the main duties assigned 

to the alladar were t to keep his contingent In a state of 

2 

readiness and well- equipped* to strengthen the fort and hold 

3 

provisions in store sufficient for long period* to keep close 

watch over the lawless elements* to look after the prisoners! 

6 

to guard the treasures kept therein! and finally to coramuni. 

cate the available local news directly to the imperial head. 

7 

quarters* According to one the olladhr was 

also required to post his news reporters la various streets 

end ha gars, of the city In order to acquaint himself with the 

8 

latest Information* 


1* For $ubahdari and qiledarl held by onejnan, jQhalnnma , 
p«i92* ,gadahiftnaaa» i, p.369* MaltmlWAlaBKlglt p.i32. 
For faujdiri and qiledarl, see JJ&allU p.2?0j Umkixaam$ 
p*218{ 162. For qlladarl and Kotvall ,»•»'*• 'below'; . For 
qiledarl and thanadarl^see Zs&sMtXimsi, II t P*3ol* 
s* , lh fi teff . W a h aa,£. qgh ali ff* 64b,65a| jla&hnrVl^hahjifoaali 
pp* 232J33. 

3* ffuknfai«i*tfunihi» f* soe at. 


4* 

6* 


Ibid.* Da|tur.l»Jahfln Kuahn 


fifoflfalsfatftly PP* 232.233 
II, pp* 650.667* 

* \> P* 406! ***** 




ff* 64b-66o* 
I,p*213* Padahft 


ann 


■oma 


6* Hawkins* Ssrly , IraVf 1» P.100* WftQai‘.l^lmog t I t p.loi* 
Ibid .. Ilfpp* 480-81 j AkhbSrafc, dated 3rd S&far, 33rd 
year of Auranggeb. 

7* ftietar** 1. Jahan. Jhishil* ff* 64b-56a* 


8* Ibid . 


'*'■ Attiftt. Mo* a»», dated 11th R*i I, 99 tb year fcxe&gs** 
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MtamsiB i 

* 

Th0 officer appointed to guard public moral a was 
1 

known as muhtaslb « There are stray references to the 

9 

office of the quhtaalb before Aurangzeb’s time, but his 

actual duties are not specified* The c«n cor ship of public 

morals and supervision of maritets vers then exercised by 

3 

the gp.rl and the kotval . In 1369 however, the office of 

muhtasib was created on a systematic basis with the object 

4i 

of enforcing conformity with the gfrasial* She mfe.taal.bg 

were now appointed in cities and towns throU|h the royal 

annads and at the recommendation of the nadr * According 

to the Mlrafc the rank of the mUhfcaalb of Ahmadabad was 

6 

£60 and he also had ten &ywsre at his disposal* Hie hnaim^i 

of the provinces through a royal order were given strict 

instructions to provide further military assistance to the 

7 

muhtasib* whenever he so required* The muhtaelbs were paid 


1* 


2. 


3* 

4* 

6* 


Literally the word muhtasib means "one vho keeps an 
account* 7 ’ Out in popular connotation it Is known to have 
been associated with the office which was to enforce the 
shariat and the consor of public morals and to oversee 
the markets* Under the Abbasldes the muhtaaiba were 
appointed to supervise markets and public morals* Accord, 
lng to Barn!, he vas in charge of prosecutions under the 
cannon lav* In India the first appointment of such an 
officer was made in the reign of Ututmish, See Barnf, 


p*441* 


f*144a, 

muhta. 


See M« ghwr.l.Sfrwh.lahanl. p«190| meil&UWamlt 
for a form an of Akbar issued to Qozl 'Abdul Hamad, 

■ lb * of Bilgraa. , , , . - 7 

See chapter Chapter n, epsg,6o,ti e** uot^a. 

p«i36. 

Sarkar, fllatoiy .of , III, pp. 81-82 j Bfxafc 

(suppi. ; ,p*i?4j siMwmat p.epj x, p*2o, 

Ibid*, p. 239 j Hirnt , I, pp* 24*160. 


Contd* * . • • 



no 


i 

both in cash and land grants varying from place to place* 

From tfte records of the period, it appears that the 

muhtaalb had to perform two type of duties - religious and 

secular* She order of appointment of a muhtaalb enjoined 

him thus* *’3b those Muslims who do not know the rules of 

worship according to the True Faith and Islamic conduct or 

ceremonies, you should give Instructions in there matters* 

If they plead inability, reprimand or ehaofcitfse them *•» give 

good counsel and warning to those who violate the Quranic 
2 

precepts*" He was also to prohibit the use, sole and purchase 

of Intoxicating drinks, and forbid prostitutes from residing 
3 

in cities* the dealers in vine and bhang wore to be forced 

to execute bonds not to Indulge in production and sale of 
4 

intoxicants* The aUhtmlb was also entrusted with the deetruc— . 

*' } * s* 4 

tlon of temples end their conversion into mosques, and 


(Continued from the previous page) 

6* m£ijfe (Buppl*! p*174* 

7* Barker, fljJBLtftCZ of Altfftnggftfr, op.cit. 


1. Ml ret (Buppl.; p*174j m&AMm K, X, p.£Oj ML ifi£, X, 
p. 291* 

2, aidayaW.iUgfixaak, ff. 2i~£2| £iyjanaaa, p*89$ Mi iat, 
(suppl, ) pp. 80-81, 


3« 


f.8lj £l2aansaa, P.89* Khafi &ian, 

IS, x* pp *391-02 J Ml rat , I, pp. £49-60. 


4* ISflaikJUtgJflflX* X> P*183* 
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prevention of the building new temples* He hadjto exercise 

s* 2 

the functions of/ mutavnlll of mosques in the towns. He was 

required to report to the Emperor about the conditions and 

3 

requirements of mosques* 


The secular duties of the Huh t ns lb verei to enforce 
the standard weights and measures in the market) to prohibit 
the circulation of counterfeit coins and coins deficient in 

weight and to get the under- weight coins replaced by genuine 

4 

ones) to collect information about the rates and weights 
In use In the shops of butchers, grain-dealers and other shop- 
keepers and to get the schedule of rates settled at the 

- 

imga&ialll to issue orders to traders to show him 

the commodities brought from outside to the city for sale and 

to report to hits the actual quantity of commodities which they 

6 

had bought and sold* According to the Siyacnaas the mUhtaalb 


1* See Iihafi Khan, II, pp* 338-39, for the appointment of 
muhtselb at Haldarabad and orders given to him for the 
destruction of temples and their conversion Into mosques 
and forbidding the non-Muslim to practise rites and rituals* 

3* kkflsi<i,ii«i,S}Jai.ii 9 i» p« in* 

3* Ibid*, p* sis* 

4* Ibid*, I, p*199* 

3* Ibid*, p*345* 

3* Ibid* 
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also held the poet of nirkh-navlB . la that capacity he 

was required to prepare a schedule of rates after ascertain- 

lug the prices every day and hand over the list of prices 

1 

to the officers concerned after affixing hie own seal* 

In addition to the above duties, the muhtaalb had 
certain municipal functions to discharge* Ihe iHdarat-a w 
Oauanin , states that he vas vested vith powers to see that 
"If any one, contrary to the regulation and custom, has 
screened off a part of the street, or closed the path, or 
thrown dirt and sweepings on the road ••* or If any one has 
seized the portion of the bazar area reserved for public 
traffic and opened his shop there, the Muh.taslh should in 

2 

■ such cases compel them to remove the violation of regulations*** 

Under Aurangrob the muhtaalb vas a very influential 

official In town administration* but his authority was limited 

3 

by that of the potwal * He could not imprison, detain or 

4 

coerce anyone without the permission of the fauidar . The 
mu frtaslb of Jodhpur once took into detention a Jog! accusing 


1* £Us&Md) P* 39* 

2* HldaiaUaiwQaianla, ff« 21 - 22 * 
3* h4ttAUlitA,lBtr, If PP* 206-7* 

4* ibid*, P« 163* 
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the latter of being the leader of infidels and doing forbi- 
dden things | though, in fact the object of imprisoning him 
ms known to be to extort money from him and other Hindus* 
This ms done against the advice of the fauidlr who took it 

as an affront to himself $ and he, thereafter, warned the 

* % 
ffluhtaaib not to do what was outside his competence* 

Even in cases of traders using deficient weights and 

2 

measures he was not authorised to pass Judgements* the 

Judicial powers of the muhtaslb were very few* With the 

small number of force under him he performed the functions 

of police enforcing the shariat y regulating the market rules 

and probably holding summary trials of the violations, of 

regulations laid down by the shariat * The formal procedure 

was thlst on being Informed of the offences he was to report 

the case to the , who summoning the witnesses decided 

the cases and communicated the Judgements to the Kntval who, 

3 

enforced or carried out the Judgement or sentence* 


1. PP* 183*90* 

2* mutimUAMSKt h PP* 223-4* 


3* J&Ld*, pp» 189-90, 212-13* 
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zirastufiBiffifiA 


Uw agencies through which the central government 
obtained neve of the whole empire verei (1 ) the ktaQallnavia 
Ui) aa ttmlltotil&kt (Hi) khufla»aa?Ii and (iv) harkarah* 


The first three used to send written reports while the last, 

literally, a courtier, generally brought oral news, but at 

2 ,3 

times written ones* The Vnohl' were sent once a week, sawhnih 
4 6 

twice told the akhb&r of haritaraft once a month* However, urgent 

matters were to be reported immediately* The ■kaa&aaftla 

© • 

was more regular and a public reporter* eawanlh nicer a 
little irrgular and reported secretly} while the khuf la navta 


mmitirnni&QXM. and ftarkfigflgl collectively 
called flkfibaMflXlft' were employed to apprise the central 
government of the state of public affairs, the conduct 
of government officials, social and economic conditions 
and the details of the working of the complex adalnistrsw 
tlve machinery* See X, pp* 13.17,22,36,66, 

178.181,183,186, ifcifl., II, pp* 609,513X^^0^ and 
haxkarahs were already there but the institution of e aw an Ih 
nigir appears to have been introduced duping the reign of 
Shihjahan. Bee jjjgit, I, p*204j J^aWJLefilattlgj, p.6# 

2* sarkar, Mugjai.AflalnlaUaMon, P*©1# 

d« ISicat (suppi. ) p*i 76 } lUtocafcta)*^^ f f* 22*23} 

4. Ibid. 

6. Hlflltffite SAeCaMiaiBi t* 23* 

6* Hi rat (Buppl* ; ,p*176* 


Ibid . 
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and haitisa also conveyed secret news* She vaonlLanvie 

was appointed by the order of the Emperor through a royal 

— 2 

»an**d sometimes bearing the seal of the wagir , the anvanih- 

nlgar was appointed through the instrumentality of Imperial 
^ 3 

^gQghfliriejSfc* she hMti&AL&s: were appointed by the chief 

4 

superintendent of takSl&si UPaiQghfiteXeUftfffcnrflhfti, KltfD-" 

these intelligence officers and their agents were 

posted throughout the empire, at the Imperial capital, head* 

quarters of the provinces, aaifcflfil, end p&cganM, ports, 

forts, army camps, courts of princes, mansions of nobles, 

various courts of Justice, the Cha*mtra.l.Ko twill end market 
6 

places* 

A Study of the ^baxatr Iwflar&lfri lutiutUa, the 
frfrfta&lmAJffito end the W aq a 1.1. Pace an reveals 

that the Intelligence services supplied information relating 


i- ibid*, sarfcar, ttoi;hal. 6 dHinlg,tr^trlon» p* 6 x. 

2* tflmfc (Suppl. ) p.173, p-140. 

3* Hi rat (Suppl* > p.l?o. 


4* 

6 * 


Ibid , y p* 177* 


tuiat, J» p*212j Mfi'agirej«Alaflgirit pp* 64.63. 69s , 

' “ ““ aauL&iaal, 


Hlgftlgaas-iyHunflh I, pp-. 87, sa, i4o-4i; 


fialeci 

V* jjjMMtJHiiiBBMaa pp* 91*98* Hiailtmle _ 

£!» PP* 33*34; Jliiais I* PP- 886.234; ^HijgatttaB«m 

> p« 17&; gaaateJ^SlMifeigif p-17; HXzL% 

( suppl* ) PP* 174.76. 


pp* 63.80* 39.60 
im&laBgldU pp* 
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to general as veil as fiscal administration, all matters 

concerning agriculture, revenue assessment, collection and 

1 2 

revenue arrears, gifts and geshkash , accounts of the daily 

collection of money In the treasurer's office, money remitted 

4 6 

to imperial treasury, taxes and cesses. Income and .expenditure 

under various heads, market rates of various commodities, 

7 

gold and silver, exchange- rates of coins, legal proceedings 

at various courts and judgements passed in civil, criminal 

6 9 

and revenue cases, reports on thefts and robbery, incidents 

10 of 

of misuse of authority by town officials, executions, bonds 

11 

of contract, surety and indemnity, appointments, promotions. 


i* pp* 87.89. 

2* Selected *haal‘, pp* 6,12,16-16 & 17* 

3* fily,M>aaaat pp* 91.92* 

4* fittlgfttftfl „„ Walt PP» 10,64,66,69,70* 

6* fligisaifaa- lss&matil» pp* 87.89* p*64* 

6* Ibid . , pp* 32-46, 63.64, 76.77* 


7* JMUU 

8* ItPP. 4,18.19, 21-22, 23.24, 26, 29,36, 

37.38, 69.60, 67*68, 172.186* 


9* flkftbarnt , document No* 1146, dated 11th Safer 24th year 
AXsngirij BQaiVU^JafC, IX, p*497* 


10* Afrhbarat . document No* 1699, 9th M^harram, 6th year of 
Auraagzefy geltfitfflJteaa’lt P*126* 4kbI)S£iU» document H>< 

j * 3 “** 1 ' * Uiu Aur&ngceb; 

toflaXeUAjttig, I, 


3810, dated 20th Rajsb, 26th year of 
Ibid*, dated 24th BabT 1, 49th yeaty 
p*183» 


11* P* 11* 
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1 

demotions and transfer of various off lclals, the condition of 

Z 

crafts # Industry and trade, organisation and administration 
3 

of markets, and port administration, as well as curious 
4 

matters* Besides apprising the imperial government with the 
actual news /the news-re porters ware regarded as an effective 
check over abuse of authority, collection of illegal taxes, 
oppression and high-handedness by town officials* In a dis- 
course with the English Factors the mutes add! of Burst showed 
his fear of the wnai’inavls who could report to the Emperor 
against him* Spec 1ml harklras used to be deputed to lnveetl* 

i 

gate the complaints made against local officials! and if the 

charges were proved the officers in question were liable to 
6 

punishment* The faultier of Gwalior, for example, who used 
to extort rahdarl and other *&&&.« was punished by reduction 

7 

in maagfib on the basis of the uasLal* received from Gwallgr. 


1* Ibid. , pp* 47-49* 

2* ibid*, p*4S* pp* 88-89* 

3* A yibarat , document No* 8431 dated 27th Zilqada, 28th 
year Aurangseb* 

4* Hie vaqai‘ Burst refers about the appointment of mutafaddls 
at Burnt and Cambay, see Akhbarnt. dated 14th safer 26th 
year of Aurangaeb* ihe Mutasaddr purchased two lakh a sounds 
of grain* See Ibid,, document No. 2079, dated 26th - Zilqa'da 
26th year* See also laid document No* 2643, dated 23th 
Safer, 28th year* For Surat mint, see Ibid * , document No* 
2361 dated 24th shaban 27th year of Aurangzeb* 

6* U (New Series), Vol.XII, p.310. 


6* vakil. Report,. Bundle No* document No, 996, dated 6m 
Earn can 39th year Along! rl# 
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Similarly the fauldar and the niiad^r of 3urhQnpur were punish* 

ed with reduction In their raananba because the tmonV repeatedly 

1 * 

reported their negligence to duty# the vagal * from Mathura 
reported that Baja Bishan Singh, the fauldar of Mathura, 
patronised dancing girls end was negligent in the perfor- 
mance of duties# His anttsab was accordingly reduced by 1000/- 

2 * _ YAe m ' 

1000 duagpa . She appointment of T&S Chaman, kntval of Kabul , 
was set aside for the vaanY from Kabul reported that the 

people did not want him. She gaflfta ft of Bit'isham ajKf, 

Kotwal of Mathura, was reduced by 000/200 at the report of 

yaaeV that the above kotwal was a drunkard and therefore 

4 

negligent to duty# She q£rl of Mathura started realizing 
4| tflkns as daily allowance from the residents of the city# 

She vaQflV brought this to the notice of the Emperor* Shore* 

«» ‘ 1 
upon a few harkarnKe were sent to Mathura to enquire Into the 

matter* But the courtiers reported that the charges against 

the aa«l were baseless) and he was quite Innocent# 

She above evidence and other facts of similar nature 
show that the institution of news reports was essential for 


1* Afeftbarat , document Mo# 373? dated 26th Zilqo'da of Aurangzeb 
61th year# 

2* Ibid#, document Mo# 3130, dated Zilda'da ,34th year of 
Aurangzeb* 

3* A kjibirat* document So. 2932, dated and ZUhiJJa 29th year 
of Aurangzeb,* Ibid #, document Mo# 2962* 

4* Ibid*, document Mo* 1582) doted 29th g&hljjo 26th year 
of Aurangzeb* 

6* Ibid*, document No. 3314, dated 28 Juuada II, 38th year 
of Aurangzeb* 
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the smooth running of administration* without it the central 

> . 

HA*I- 

govemment would have been left in total darkness about; was 

/ 

happening in the distant cities and towns* It was, for example, 
brought to the notice of the Imperial government only by the 
nn¥aftlh»nUar from Jodhpur that the Katvsl there used to exact 
money on account of prohibited cesses such as the realisation 
of Ra*3 monthly from shoe .makers for which no record was kept* 
Later on the practice was prohibited* 2he &agl of Morta started 
collecting llxlr& (poUUtax)fr^ notuMusllms. in his own name 
and kept It with him without lettivg it known to anybody, when 

V 

the waaai ‘ reported it to authorities only then the matter was 
2 

settled* 


However, there are also a large number of references when 
the ytaaai, the MSfflaih and the toftSt* . were bribed by the local 
officials to send or to refrain from sending the actual news* 

In a Vakil Resort Auai Kai Informed Rajo Blshan Singh that Jft»hd. 
Hussain jgjflgjlfiaidLa. posted at Java r, had not sent any report as 
yet regarding Be .13000, which the Bala had realized from Manohata, 
the anafndar of Javar, on account of the cost of corn which was 
taken out of the fort of Jawar and sold to the above gamlndar .lha 
Vakil requested the Raja to bribe the vaQaihavla so that he might 
send a favourable report of the matter* 


1# Ma&lmfolflflgt h P*206. 

2* Ibid *. II, pp. 50S-&09* 

3* Vakil Re port y Bundle No*9, document No. 1038. dated 1106 A*H* 
se I Ibid *, Bundle No *9, document No* 996, dated 6 th K am can, 

' 39th year* According to this document, Megh Raj (the Vakil of 
Baja Blshan Singh) requested the Baja to bribe the courier 
so that he might report in his favour* 



CHAPTER IV 


jwmu AaiiKifiwr m,,. ag..m.,xav^s 


Another important administrative institution of the 

town was the department of justice (dlxui-aasa ). khile the 

duty of the fcaJ&al and the taMfrlaaife was to detect and appro* 

hend offenders, the a nzl was to investigate the offence with 

the help of the witnesses, apply the lav and pronounce £ the 

judgement either against a guilty person to be punished or 

in favour of an innocent to be released* Thus, almost every 

town provided it had a large Muslim population, had a on?l . 

2 

Cagle were appointed even in towns under autonomous chiefs* 
The villages, did not havo their own oarl , but were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the oazl of a neighbouring town or 
p argana headquarters to whose court they carried their suite* 


the. 

1* For the appointment of; oasis at sarkar, pargana, towns, 
forts, ' t ’ ree, Ml rat , 

(Suppi* ), pp, 199, 211 , 222, 223 j KhafI Khan, II, p.630 (in 
case of sarkar)} HUat (Suppi*) pp,193,233} MyaaOMUlt 
pp* 8&>87i £gua; JMJtoaaanti % pp* i89-i9o (for pAteana)} 
VhaalitiaAjlfrj. I, PP.46-46, 36-36, 177} fchifl Khan, II, 
pp* 234-236 £ For the appointment of nasi at forts, fee , 
SSdaSL tirt . JfcSMBUUifaLi PP* 189-190* According to the Mao a it . 
i-Almer ; it was brought to the notice of the government 
that, qasbs Bahanur (fuba Ajmer) contained 3,000 houses 
of Muslims and there was nobody to educate them l.n matters 
of namig, Islamic conduct and the rules of Shariat. There- 
fore, a qaa'i should be appointed there* The request was 
granted* See H, p*639. 

2* For the appointment of qaai at Amber (or Aaer the watan 
of Kachhvaha family ), 'soe Vakil fiaport, Bundle Mo* I, 
document No* 199, dated Mufearram 1103 A*H.;Jfcii| M bundle 
No* B, document, 199, dated 7th Muharram 36th year of 
Aurangzab; Ibid *, Bundle No. 7, document Nb.614, dated 29th 
2ilhij ja 1102 A,H* ; sea also kWili- Aimer, for Kagor, Jodhpur 
Jalsalmlr, I, pp.46, 177, 393, 190} SESS, (Suppi. ),p.233j 
AkjibSrit , document No. £957, dated 18th 2iiqa‘da 29th year* 
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The judicial administration comprehended not the alafl 
alone* hut along with him several other officials such os 

aultl, alfcVaAl , Laialt laLllwlwShar.il (or 

aaLllr»,l«„,SalLSr;> and minor * off lea. bearers such as piafckai, 
r&Lhfc, aaUlEaLm.Uls, ay shrift mfo, aa^flaflaxi, afgflaha, 
ttttghalLa,, nsx.lt. (or avmafiflLha^nvlg.) combined to make it a full 
court of jus tice(&aghflh£l or In every town. 


CA7.I i 

. 1 
The chief oazl was appointed by the Emperor, while 

the provincial qnzl and the p azIs posted in towns all over 

the Empire were to be appointed by the royal nnnad , bearing 

2 

the seal of the fladfoiMgn&ttAttg. Generally, the qlife were 
supposed to be men of learning and scholarship. A man due 
to be appointed to this office was required to be an adult 

male, Intelligent, free man, a Muslim, a virtuous person 

\ 

lad 11 ) , sound In sight and hearing and one who had perfect 

3 

knowledge of the lav. If the above conditions were fulfilled, 


i» Mast IteuUfaaagjgl, p- 230 1 Fa tawa* lt^laagli!, in, p.387. 
2* Mirat (Suppl . ) 9 p.174. 

3. Uflai^-l»Al«a g lrI r p.40| Badaoni, I, p.187* flljSphi XXi 
p. 338) MSTSlQPfl&dla Jlf-IaliB, Ilf P.60&} Barnl, p.298| 
la Algimiw tfl affile JU.fflQd, P* 54 . 



1 

in most cases, a son could succeed his father* 

Some <&&&, especially of big tovne, might hold 

aattfiftfea* A qiil besides his personal MO&ab (j&S) had 

some troopers also* The cmgl of Ahmadabad, for example, 

2 m _ 3 ’ 

had 20 flu War , the on A of Agra 60 while the q£j£ of Jodhpur 

4 

had 10 ahndi and 20 gunners at his disposal* The on A used 

to be paid dally allowances and always had a revenue grant 

0 

lmadad.1 aa«nshl attached to his office* In many cases, the 

7 

above grant could exceed 100 hlchas of cultivable land* 


1* V akil Report , Bundle Wo. 3, document Wo* 346) dated 16th 
ZiihiJJa, 1103 A* H# After the death of Mhhammad Shad, the 
qasi of Amer, a long dispute ensued between Mtihd* Hah , 
(the son of the late qasi) and one qassi Axmatullah* 

* Ultimately the former (Muhd.Wah) won both legally and 
morally and vos appointed in place of his father* Wille 
the latter, who went to the extent that he produced a 
a forged sanad of appointment, was arrested and sent to 
' the headquarters* See Ibid,, Bundle Wo* I, document Wo* 199, 
dated Huharram 1103 A.H./Ipid., bundle Wo*8, document 
199, dated 7th Huharram 36th year of Aurangzety Ibid ** 
Bundle No* 7, document 614, undated* 

2* Mlrat (Suppl. ), p.174* 


3* 


4* 


Akhbnrafc . document Wo. 2668, dated 20th Babi II, 28th 
year of Aurangseb* 

Ae- 

I, p*!77* _ Por^fflansab of qas ! , soe also 
i> p.607) iOflflttirnaaat i»pp*48,63* 


a fSQilLi io AifijUi * 


6* Selected Dscuaents (Aurangseb), pp* 16.16) Khutut 
Ahl,.kbln n, document Wo. 1163 undated. ‘* 

6* Itai (suppl.), P*174| lilgttfnaBaeleMuMUit P*122 j Selected 
Document , (Shanjahan), pp* 189.190t Ibid*, (Aursngzeb) 
p*16§ Slyndnama, pp. 86.87) K*K*Datta, pp* 16.16, document 
86*104, Persian (4) University Collection, dated 11 th 
Shaoan 1076 A«H« 
jSUkaflttfifiUL , PP* 86.87. 


?< 
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Soma tines, it was a life* tenure but mostly of Hie nature 

of a perpetual grant subject to the right of the crown to 

1 

revoke, reduce, or increase it* 

2 

The qjLsl's post was transferable. On being appointed, 

hie name was announced throughout the city so that, all, 

3 

high and low, might know and pay him their respects. He 
could be dismissed on charges of abuse of authority, corrup- 
tion, partiality idille giving judgement and the displeasure 
4 6 

of the emperor) or he could resign of his own will. 

Sometimes the ctUzl hold more than one post. In one 

case a man occupied the offices of both the e azl and the 
6 7 

Mtai in another case of oiat and diwan. In a third case , 

the posts of <b£il, a»dr and £010 were combined together and 

8 

given to one man. At Kabul Idle fl.ozi also held the posts 

9 

of darocha and amln of the treasury, 
i- Ibid. ” " 

2. ^aaixr tiUmdsl* p» 24 o. 

3. Khafl Khan. II. P.256 i Allihibad lV>cueent r 11106- 

4. Badaoni, XXI,p.78) liuiliXmlvf&niMlYu p.224, Matf, 

X, p.248. 

3. Khefi Khan, XX, p.343. 

s. ilmMimimt h p*io3&. 

7* Khafl Khin, II, p.138. 

8* Akbamiwn« T in, p.801. 

9* Akhblr^t * document No. 2441, dated 20th Zilq ada, 28th 
year of Aursngseb. 
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mwzmm* 

the jurisdiction of the e &gl was vide enough* But 
while deciding civil, criminal and religious cases he could 
not deviate from the expressed commands and injunctions of 
the shariat * Otherwise ,he enjoyed considerable discretion 
in so far as decision on. the facts was concerned* 


SWkJMmt 

The civil jurisdiction of the qjbjl included cases In 

1 2 

respect of inheritance, marriage, divorce, marriage with 
3 4 

non- Muslim*, disposal of stolen property, emoluments of 

6 6 
servants of mosques and other disputes on property* 


He was the custodian of unclaimed property found on 
7 8 

roads, valuables left by strangers and property confiscated 

from the house of criminals, such as those killed in an 

9 

encounter with the Kntwai, and had the responsibility for 


1* jiM6JLeJ^rAjfl8g,> If PP* 24*25* 
2* p. ©6* 

3# Hirst, I, p.282« 

^ IttUU* PP* 270*280* 

6* I, p*184* 

8* lfald*» P* 26. 

V» Mlr.«Lt f X, p*l6S* 

8* Ibid . 

8* P*67* 



the return of such property to the genuine owner ,if any* 

He also fixed claims end distributed the Inherited estates 

and legacies, investigated concealed property and the property 
1 

of the orphans* 


He was also vested with the duties of modern regie* 

trars for recording title-deeds, contracts, and sale* deeds 

2 

and took surety- bonds and bail-bonds and accepted nmchalkas 

3 

(written statements) and kept their records* He also compared 

copies with the originals of documents, and attested thee 

4 

by seal and endorsement* 


He Issued identity certificates and verified the 
medical certificates and leave applications submitted by 
local officials* 


i. p*i22j MlnHab3d.&ft«Mn$» 1268* 

According to this document, which, is a mahaar , a Judgement 
was given by a bench of three casts in a dispute over 
the ownership of a village Kuatafdbad, sarkar Bahralch 
(suba Awadh ), after the death of one Syod Muhammad* There 
ware three claimants one daughter and two sons* The cast 
decided In favour of/daughter named Lazsati. See also 
Ibid* , 1880, Ibid*, 12276} Ibid*, 603} Ibid* 619* 

2* JUga£aa&jHWMuPihi> op*cit*v fiolocUd DatuatHtl (shahjahan) 

p«i62j f*so$ AUa&abifl jmmmX 

12116, for mutual exchange of land* 

3* Vakil jRepnrtf Bundle No. 6 4, document No. 476, dated 3rd 
Babl, 1105 A*0* 

4* Ibid*, Bundle No. 2, Document No*230» dated 4 5th ZiOhiJjo 
1101 A. a..- Akhbarat. document, 66®, dated 4th Jumsda I* 

1116 P*289| M& ai^UAiatlt x» P.193* 

(Shdhjjahan), p*162 } Johan Van Twist, 

P*69* 

6. O), P.134* 
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the mercantile Jurisdiction of the cazi comprised 

1 

the suits filed by the merchants against other* merchants, 

2 3 

officials and artisans or vice, versai complaints of non- 

4 

payment of debt and interest the r eon t cases relating to the 

custom house (Xauaa)* disputes over the arrangements of shops 
6 7 , 

In the marks t§5 dissolutions of bargains} cases relating to 

8 9 

counterfeit coins and their circulation, trade agreements 

etc# 


The aagl and the mufti were kept informed about the 
- 10 
h«l.l.hasil in the city or at market place * fit determining 


1. For the cases Merchant vers * merchant, see £F_ (163 7.41 i 

PP# 106.107} document No, 3203}. dated 8th 

Shouval 38 th year of Aurangssb* 

2. Merchant vers d* Faujdlr and ^ubahdar, see Akhbnrlt 
document No *3302, dated, 23rd Xi’lqeda 38th year of 
Aurangzeb. 

3* Merchant vere* weavers at lhmadabad,see £F. (1622.23 1 , p, 40* 

4* Vakil Raoart * amdle No *4, document 476, dated 3rd Rabi, 
1106 A*h« 

6. OVlngton, pp# 136.137* 

6* Akhb&rUt , document No *3293, dated 8th Shauval 38th year 1 
ox Alamglr* 

7. SUMMsEU, PP. 263,873* 

8* HlXdti I, PP* 279*280* 

9* £LJLlSS2*£2Jt P* 380* 

io* lift ghar-tl m ?h ahlahaai > p*io3* 
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the prices of grain and other commodities too, the o rrI vas 
1 being 

consulted} end the schedule of market rates, before made 

public or submitted to the government, required his seal and 

signature. 


mmim. wxm » 

The religious duties of the anal were many. They 

included the enforcement of the rules and injunctions of the 

Shariat - to exhort Muslims to offer the five daily prayers, 

and the <&! and Friday prayers, maintain the "Islamic mode of 

conduct", observe of the fast in the month of fiaiaym and pay 

the gakflt . During the reign of Aurangzeb, another new duty 

associated with the office of Oxisl vas the destruction of 

temples, converting them into mosques and forbidding the 

6 m 

building of new-ones. She local alz^ s used to submit reports 


1* j&&&£, B.M.Add.6699, f.41bj Halflfl&fld J&aflfe PP* 03.94, 

130* 

2. mmmiJtWim, 10708$ Selected J&M&& PP* 03.94,130. 

3. HigIraaaa»l»fflmBhi, p«i22} £lysaaatts fe , p*86$ 

lto,gunaa£& (Auraag s©b) pp. 16-^ ^iai;.lr.>Ua«r, i, p.ies* 
ibid., ii, 639 j JkJzalnamflala &£aaiin> pp* lse-iea* 

4* JSiSflalwleAjBi£» H, P.639. 

6* Hii&fc (Suppl, ) p.09; AaQaltl.Aimer t I, p.l6l. 

6. IhlU., I, pp. 192.93, 197. 
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1 

of the demolished tempi©** At the g agl* s suggest ion the 

property of temples and dharamehalas would he confiscated 

2 

and deposited into Eaitul mal * Those were also the duties 
of the amhta.fi.lh | hut in the towns which did not have muhtaslb 
these duties appear to have been discharged by the carls . 


The other religious duties of the c arl were reading 
3 

the khtttba T leading the ‘Jd and Friday prayers, announcing 

4 

the visibility of the nev*ooon, punishing the heretics and 
5 

sinners, conversion of non»Musllm& and performing the marriages 

6 

of Hindu women who had embraced Islam* 


Further more, the c arl was also assigned the task of 
7 

collecting Halva ; and those who sought an exemption from 

8 

payment thereof had to produce a aanad from him* 


CmML..e.4fi£g» 

It is wrong to suggest that the oiysS 1 ® Jurisdiction 

was limited to civil and religious cases alone; and he had 

» 

1 . 

2* Ibld . T pp. 164, 192.193* 

3* Selected -Waoa iy p.127; j&aa ImUAIS&X., XI, p*£39* 

4* VSao nil 1* Aimer. 3 I, pp. 35*56* 

5. Mir a t . X, pp. 282*283* Khaff Khan, II, p.655* 

8* IfoaiflWl* Aimer . I, P.178. 

7* Ibid . , p. 509# 

8. Vakil Raaart . Bundle No. I* document No* 165, dated 8th 
Huharram, 1106 A*H.j Mirat , I, pp*339, 295*299; Khafl 
Khan, II, p*6Q6# V 
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no authority over criminal cases Which were decided by the 
governor t the fauldar and the KatwSl * But contrary to this, 
there are large number of references of criminal cases such 
as murder, theft, robbery, attempted murder, etc*, tried by 
the oast . 

The glial also performed the duty of holding an inquiry 

in case of complaints originally submitted to the governor 

2 

or the fauldar but referred by them to him. Generally, the 
practice followed by the governors was that they heard suits, 
and appeals against the goals * decisions, decided a few of 
them, While they made over the rest to the qju3L of the head* 
quarters > for investigation whereafter they passed Judgements 
based on the findings of the qaal and embodying his re common* 

3 

dations* The criminal Jurisdiction of the qazI also included 

4 3 

such cases as offences of adultery, fornication, inhuman 


1* For criminal cases .heard, tried and adjudicated by the 
qasl^see Mtt , aftir*l* f Alamgirl t p.3.26} KhafI Khan, XI, pp* 
237-268 1 Ibid*, p*166* JftQaiglr.AJBqgt I* p#4; Ibld. t pp. 
16*19} StfijS* | pp* 28 ,o 8| Mlrat, 1, pp* 278*79* 

2* JfoflflJlJaAJttftCt I, P*21. 


3* Ibid., p.38| Vaoalt PP* 83,96* 

4* MAri t f X, p.282* 


6* Ibid. 


I 
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1 2 
practices, taking of liquor and other Intoxicants, a slave* s 

3 4 

escape from his master’s house, the castrating of boys, etc* 


mum» 


In addition to his judicial duties discussed above 
the onyl had to perform several other functions! 

1* lie was the official visitor of the prison where 

he had powers to make an on-the-spot inquiry into the cases 
of prisoners) and if he felt necessary, he could release 
under trial prisoners on bail* 


2* 

3# 

4* 


& 

He solemnized the marriages of Muslims in the town* 

7 

The public mosques in the town were under his control* 


He along with the Sadr distributed the money collec- 

8 

ted in Saltul mal on charitahle purposes and among the poor. 
6* On being informed of the offence committed In town 

he used to send for the Krttwal and the muhtasib and order 


1* , nirafc i p. 

, , 

2* Ifalfl . 

3* Ibid* 

4, Ibid . 

6* Mlrnt , I, pp, 282-283* 
6. Fryer, I, p.237. 

7* Khafi Khan, II, p.606, 
8* Mirat . I, p*338* 



1 

then to arrest the offender and make necessary inquiries* 

2 

6* He also acted as notary public* 


MM ™ COURT i 

According to the Eitil&nlrllmrljLi in civil cases 

the plaintiff had to submit his complaint directly as the 

r - - 3 

final came and sat in his court? Thereupon the opposite party 

4 ■ 

was summoned and asked to admit or deny the complaint* If 
the defendant denied, the allegation the plaintiff was asked 

to produce witnesses (or evidence)* The defendant also was 

5 

to be given an opportunity to bring counter-witnesses. The 
carl after weighing the evidence presented by both the parties, 
pronounced the judgement* 


Generally, two witnesses were sufficient to establish 
6 7 

a claim or dismiss it* The evidence was usually oral* The 


1* Vakil Be aart y Bundle Ho. 9, document Ho. 977, dated 2lst 
Ramzan, 1106 A.H* 

S* SE...QfeI8«£U ,p*81« 

3. P«t—g.l-IuBillrI t III, p.l. 

*• FstMfl. ilflldlli m* P»8?» 

6* Ibid* | pp* 84—87) Manuccl, X, pp* 199—200, Ibid * * III, 


8* A khbarat , document No. 181, dated 13 Rajab, 1091 A.H. ; 

Ibid ., dated 12th 6 afar, 24th year of Aurangzebi GaUdfroy- 
Dsrnoobynes, hualia-Ifig Unions, P*149j 01 bo and Bowen, 
jalflUlc fioviety and -Ves t, I, part XI, p«131* 


7* Ibid . 
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testimony of close relations of either of the party vas 
1 

not accepted* In one case, for example, there vas a die* 
puted piece of land at Jai Singh nura t Burhanpur* The 
people of Maharaja Blshan Singh claimed that It belonged to 
the Rain because it lay within the limits of Jal Singh aura . 
But the weavers of the locality pleaded that it was theirs 
because it was in their possession* Suits were filed in 
the court of a l&j of Burhanpur. The gazl on hearing the 
whole case failed to arrive at a decision* Me then asked 
for the Royal farmnn Issued to Mirra Rale Jal Singh* But 
the farman contained no mention of the piece of land in 
question. The a axl thereupon gave the verdict that since 
the land In question was not mentioned In the farman and 
the other evidence produced by the men of Rais vas not suffl- 
cient, the claim of Pa .la was not acceptable and the land 
belonged to the weavers* 

The cases could also be settled by taking oaths if 

either party insisted on it and the plaintiff or the defen- 

dent took it to the satisfaction of the other party, and the 

3 

pfizl had no objection* 


1. Akhbarai . document No. 76, dated 13th Safar, 1104 A*H* 
2* Akhbarai , dated 28th Zi-lhlJJa 37th year of Aurnngzeb* 
3* Thevenot, p*27$ Ovington, p*138. 
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In criminal cases, however, the procedure was simple* 

there was no system of commitment for trial} and all the 

criminal courts followed the some practice* tho complaint 

2 

could he presented personally or through a representative* 

the court could summon the accused at once or after hearing 

3 

the evidence produced by the complainant* thereafter, the 
Kotwal , who acted as prosecutor, was asked to present his 
arguments* this done, the alzl then viewed the whole case 
in the light of evidence and counter-evidence, if any} and 

if he was satisfied that the accused had committed the crime. 

* 4 

he pronounced judgement, to be executed by the Kolvnl . And 

If there was some doubt, or he was not satisfied with the 

evidence and the arguments, he withheld his decision pending 

6 

personal inquiry* 


She accused sentenced by the court of the q&xl was 

6 

handed over to the Kolwal . Ulth regard to the sentence, the 


1* See the criminal penal code prepared under Aurangseb and 
given in a farm an preserved In Miifet t I,pp* 278-283* 

2. Vakil Report, Bundle Ro*9, document No. 977, dated 2lst 
Ramzan 110b BV- AJUofr a bid &C UBfeaS, 5 03* Ibid* , 12276. 
For cases which were represented through Vakils >aee MS. 
B.M*Add. 22714, f.8 ab} ^&fi Khan, II f 

pp* 267-268* 

3* (Aurangseb), p*105. 

4* For KotwSl acting as prosecutor in criminal cases, see 
meal, I, pp. 282-283* 

6* ai-i- A .1m sr T I* p*38} fiolggtfifl 

pp* 96,83* 

6. Mlr»t ? I, p.283. 
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afi gl had no objection If chosen by the aggrelved party either 

to demand blood for blood or cash for blood* Both were 

1 

permitted under Muslim law* 


The case could be heard in the absence of the accused* 
but the prosecution witnesses Were recalled when the accused 
was arrested and his trial began* If the plaintiff himself, 

3 

or his represents tive ? was absent, the accused could be freed* 

But a judgement could not be pronounced in the absence of 

_ 4 

both the parties or their representative (J&JULU* 

5 

Belease on ball in every case could be asked* But it 

was well within the powers of the ansi to decide whether the 

6 

bail was permissible In a particular case* 


1* In one murder case the aggrelved party demanded retails*, 
tio n, s** Al^hbarat , dated 24th ZHqada, Till A.h # Itetalla* 
tlon could be lapsed if the murderer and the heirs of 
the murdered agreed among themselves for a certain. amount 
of money. For details on the subject, see Fntta-1-Al«mglri t 
IV, pp* 631*632 • * 

2* Klti&waUlhhtlySft Ms* Add* 22714, f*36$ 
f.20. 

3* Ibid . 

4* EataVflrJUAl&ai&tl, HI, PP* 319-620* 

6* Manuccl, II, p*199$ Tftlfe i£&.,g dJUlims* p*63, MS* Add* 
22714, f* 6. 

3* Ml rat , I, pp* 278-282* However, In cognisable cases the 
ball as a rule was not allowed, Mg* Add* 22714, f*6ab* 
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tho authority to transfer eases from one court to 

1 2 

another was vested in the Emperor or the governors* 2he 

plaintiff and the defendant could also ask it to he trans- 

3 

f erred to another court* 


.TOnSEMRWTi 

the Judgements, except such as threatened to have 

dangerous consequences for the government, ver© pronounced 
4 

in open court* A qa*! was usually bound by decisions on 

facts taken by his predecessors, as is shown by the record 

6 

of cases when a party sought to revive an old dispute* The 
copy of the Judgement could be sought by both the parties* 

An individual, If dissatisfied with the decision 

passed in his case by the o azl of a town, could appeal to the 

7 

governor or finally to the emperor* There are n large number 


1* Manucci, I, p»128* 

2m Akhbarat . document So* 3293, dated 8th Ehavwai, 38th 
year of Aurangwb* Manucci, III, p. 128* 

3* XmaUlablMidzi* PP« 32-36* 

4* Manrique, II, p*180j Baric ar, Mygfral.Mqlaiatta&lant PP* 
22-23-24* 

6* AUa&atoal„ l tofi«3fnfr> H989* 

6* ggjam »SU, p*322* 


7. laJabafcilaKasjj^iegindi f* 66 ab* 
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of esses on record In Which appeals were filed In higher 

1 2 
courts | which could try the case, submitted to them afresh* 

3 4 6 

grant tall* take additional evidence* postpone it* confirm* 

modify or reverse the decision of the court which had earlier 

6 

pronounced on it* 


She qij&l was required to get the sentence executed 
7 

in his presence* In criminal cases the Judgement was usually 
executed by the jKotval who hod the responsibility to see 
that the sentence passed by the q&J5l was carried out either 
In tail* at rfaabatgfl- <Kotwal»s court) or at m open place 
depending on the nature of sentence* The fine imposed by 
the ol*l in criminal cases was also realised by the KatWSie 


1* For the cases in which the appeals were heard and judge*, 
ments passed* See Manucci,. I, pp* 174*176 $ Ibid*, pp*199* 
200 * J&14*» nz*p»264| 'MtimUUwtlxX, p»72. 

2* Manucci* I* pp« 198*200* 

3. 3agklra.*l*^aaa, p«63* 

4* Manucci* I* pp* 199*200* 

6* liitalataJ [rnhlmAzit P* 78. 

6* Manucci* 1* pp* 204* 174*176* 

7* In a farman* Aurangzeb emphasised that the q£il should 
get the sentence executed in his own presence* See 
Ml rat f I* pp# 278*263* The faro in dated 16 th June 1672, ^ 
Issued to the Divan of Gujarat* 
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1 

men* In civil cases .too, for the execution of the judgement, 

2 

the qSil could seek the help of the f&uldar end the Kotvnl . 

Otherwise normally hie decrees were executed by the naln-l.. 

' 3 

dlvanl and the aladaftfll attached to his court* In case of 

4 

default on payment, the debtor could be imprisoned* 


vammG of the coukti 

fhe <)ii2 held his court In the principal mosque of 
the town or in the Eft£h«hsl of the jTflKldar or at any other 

6 

specious public building erected or available for the purpose, 

6 ^ ^ 
but never In hlo own house* Vhile in the court, the ansi 

7 

eat on a carpe^ted floor with large pillow at his back and 

. 8 

wore the gown (aba ) and a turban on head* The court was held 

five days in the week* Fridays were holidays and on ifednesdays 

_ 9 

the flail attended the courts of the fcUfrafrdar of j^UiiEc* 


I* 

2* 


Ibid . f pp* 282, 283, 293* 

See the Instructions given to the fauldar and the KotwAl , 
Ain, I, pp* 283, 284, 286* 


3* 


4* 

6* 


6* 


^ All^ggid .tegggntt h03{ Ibid*, 10704* US, B*M* Add* 1779, r U 
Manuccl, III, p*263| ffldaywh, p. 338* 


n l eWU n K t J^L gslfistsd, Mal» p.79j Allahabad 
UUUal, No. 204* Khafl Khsn (for spacious building ), II, 
6fJ* 

« ill. Aimer. I. 




7* Menuccl, III, p*2l0* 
6* Ibid. , 

9* HLO Ll, I, 27b. 
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According to the Ml rat, the anzi U court worked from two 

gharis (about 48 minutes ) after daybreak to a little after 

1 

midday. He could go hose at the time of lf zuhr prayer. 1 he 
anal was enjoined, while trying the cases, not to favour any 
of the parties and discount recommendations and always to 

-i ® 

look to the shariat for the decision of cases. 


Quick proceeding in the cases under hearing % was 
3 ^ 

urged. Occasionally, instructions were Issued to the carls 

4 

to expedite trials, especially in criminal cases, in civil 

cases, however, business was^slov end It usually took months 

befdre judgement was decreed# This was perhaps because of 

the emphasis laid in the shariat on compromise between the 
6 

parties* 


The work of the court was closely watched by the 

7 

nkhba mavis who kept the Imperial government informed* If 


1* Ibid* 

£• flldftynfaal«ft«kMn> f*&o* 

3. *’ Those who apply for justice**, says Ala, "let them not 

be inflicted with delay and expectation* Let him object 
to no one on account of his religion or sect*** A’ln, 2, 
p»283. See also Bernier, p*236j Manucel, III, p*282t 
Manriiue, II, p*189* 

4* Mir at , I, pp. 282.283* 

8# Tuguk f P« 306* 

6* Khafi Khan, II, p.439* 

7* Mirat (Suppl. }, pp« 162,218* Mi rat , 1,338} Manucel, II, 
P*331. 
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M 

any delinquency on the part of judiciary was suspected, an 

enquiry was made without delay* and those who were found 

2 

guilty night even receive, capital punishments* 


miQimt 

3 

The mufti was the giver of f atvn / which was regarded 
as a formal legal opinion given by a canon lawyer of stand- 
ing* in answer to a question submitted to him either by a 
judge or by a private Hi individual* on the basis of such 
an opinion a judge might decide a case* or an individual 
might regulate his personal life* But It was required that 
the ffttW should be rendered In precise accordance with 
fixed precedent because a mufti could not follow his own 

judgement* Moreover* a f»tw« / was applicable only in cases 

4 

such as marriage* Inheritance and divorce* 

In the court of the q&x2 , whenever the mufti found 
that the judgement proposed to be given by the a a gl in a 
particular case was opposed to all precedents, he could* 
according to lUfllyaUaiUQnVftaln* advise him thuss "Sir* 


1 * 

3 * 

3 * 


Mlr.ftt * 


I* p.276 $ Barker * £& 




J&it 


P* 94 * 


Manrique* II* p*149* 

B*M* Add. 6699* f *38ai fin OU fit Islfiffl, II* P*92* 
p.44i* fftyfiainelefigAatua, p. 93* 



4 * institution. o. 163 a fiQgy^flf ..jfi la?S» II* P* 92 * 
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la a similar Case, reported la such and such a booh the 

judgement given is this* It will be better if you pronounce 

1 

your own judgement after reading this book** This shows 

that the job of the mufti was simply to point out a precedent* 

His opinion was never binding on the aazi who might reject 
2 

or accept It* 

the mufti was supposed to be well read in £ui&D» Hadis 
ffunna t Lima and Ply as . He was urged to spend his leisure 
hours;* In reading books on jurisprudence and the reports of 
esses from which one can learn legal precedents* 

It is not clear from the records of the period whether 

the muftis were regularly appointed to all the courts* However 

4 

In a few oases the appointment appears to be of regular nature* 
At Ahmadabad as many as three muftis were attached to the 

ee ^ 

court of the a»yl » Hie office carried no salary but a revenue 

i* aidtffljbauQai*5n3n» f* 21a* 

2m JhaJ&Xt B*M» Add* 6699| f* 38a* 

3* flldSya.teajafiiManSat 21 ab * 

4* According to a eana d (Xlamglrl ) , Shaikh Mu ha* Mart sad 
was appointed mufftL of Ojjain after the death of Shaikh 
Aminuddln* 0.93| Allahabad tocuaant, 

11990J, Ibid* 2303; For Wi£li attached to qssl's courts 
see ft* 34a, 36b* 

3* Mir at (Sttppl* ) t p*174* 
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groat could bo assigned to a man of high reputation* In 
addition to this, foe exaction of a fee* proportionate to the^ 
wealth of the party, for delivering the Safari , was permitted# 


The air-i a.31 was an associate of the oaaf whoso duty 
was to carry out the findings of the q&ai* He also submitted 
a report on the facto and the cases made over to hJta by the 
qjal* He was a sort of superior clerk and had no Judicial 
power© for trying the oases* 


7he d^gghftrA^.adSl^ *as constantly in attendance at 

the court* Hie duty was to present before the court the 

___ 6 • m 
people who had oetae to sunk xn teean * He u sed to be a naaafihd&g 

hut it was not necessary in his ease that he Should be an 

0 

expert In Muslin law# 


The <or iCfiJrildL £aikil) was appointed 

to plead in case© on behalf of the state* He was a whole tine 


U MkmkLMmiXMji t (Part II) p*137* 

2# Hot It p* 283* 

8* B*M. Add* 6580, f* 38a* 

4* ibid* 

8* fiM&fr, B«M* Add* 26230* f*42i Ibid*, 6500, f* 38ab* 
‘SiuW) P# 10?7f iUZ&ti h P* 371* 

6* gamlpairfi^iitlpt p*i4S* 

7* Khafi foan, II, pp* 249*252} Mlrat (Suppl*), p*174* 
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employee appointed by the provincial caal or the chief an VI - 

1 

His remuneration was one rupee a day* He was also directed 
to give legal advice to the poor* According to a farnSn hla 
main duties woret to conduct suits on bshalf of the state) 
to get the decree obtained by the state executed and to act 

as legal advisor for the property held by the a ari under 

* 

trusteeship* Th# nobles, officers and individuals also 

__ 2 
could csiploy their ova Vakils to act on their behalf* 

The aakkak (clerk ) used to write the judgements dic- 
tated by the oagi . His pay was 8 annas per day and he was 

& 

assigned a conditional (aafihsiifc) mn&sk* 

The auaafi^hanavll also was a clerk who wrote the 
inheritance deeds and took security bonds from all those 
who wished to attend the court whether a plaintiff, defendant 
or witness* He received 8 annas per day and had conditional 
flmflS.fi, fr* At Ahmad a bad there were three nunashkhanavla attached 
to gaiaHe court* 


u jm* 

2* gsrsBiflekPaAfttlni p* ias» 

3. Hir'ftt (Sttppl. } t p* 174* 

4* ibid. 
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the flaa&idX va8 #» accountant who kept whatever money 
was collected on account o f fine in civil cases* At Ahmad&bad, 
too, he va# paid 8 anna# par day fro® the treasury and had a 
royal eanad for his appointment* 

the Poshkar used to collect the papers concerning the 

2 

suits filed and present them before the court* 

Th« daftarls vere the peons attached to the court of 

e# «• 

the Qflgi for doing petty lobs and keeping attendance on him* 

3 

Their number was normally mm four or five* 

The mlrdaha vere mace-. bearers Who looked after the 

security measures at and around the court* They vere also 

employed to call in the plaintiff* the defendant and the 

witness whenever required during the course of hearing# In 

civil cases they carried out the order# of the qlil for the 

execution of sentence and helped the mtn in the collection 
4 

of the fines* 

The naair was in charge of the court building and 

8 

whatever was kept there* 

TT ihid * * ■ 

2 * UXMteLJtommSit st9* 

3* Paraallwl#>gal\tin* p, 328* 

4* A^flh|||d^cuaent t 803} Ibid** 10704} See alto H£, B*K* 

8« Allahabad Itacuaent. 12276* 



The JuiUPUl.aa.Uia was amployedl to road over fcho 

deposition of witnesses in the court whenever mahaar or 

1 

public tost loony was held* 


mjaamffia-QE.mil 

the position and status of tbs anal In tovn admlnlstra* 
tlon vis-a-vis the sub ah Aar , the fnuldar. the Qlladar and 
the Commander of the army was at times toat of subordinate 
and at times that of a colleague* 


m theory the Qagl was an Independent official appointed 

or dismissed at the pleasure of the emp*ror f but in practice 

he had to carry out the orders of toe other high officials* 

Although the main jurisdiction of the qjLal was confined to 

hearing suits brought before him* his duties also Included the 

task of Investigation Into the cases referred to him by the 

AkfeaMije and the j&ul&k, and it was often on the findings 
* - 2 
of the qjLsl that they decided certain cases* 


toe qjLal had to attend the courts of the aubahdar or 

f ftu.ldar and give them the judicial advice on matters In which 
3 

it was required* Some times the aazl acted in the court of 


1* Ibid*, 11986 and 1268$ ,flf .^haBqtoflaa..lA¥» p*766* 

2* SjlWtld, faSMBgQt (iurangaeb), pp* 18-19, 33$ BflaleJU 
AJflUU* X« PP« 13, £2, 86,33,37,38*172, P.107* 


3* Mm alii- Aimer. 2, pp* 13*33*37-381* 




the fauldar as reader of the complaint* submitted, presented 
the cases, received the fauidar's decision and finally 
communicated them to the parties concerned* Thus, besides 
imparting judicial advice, he also performed the duties of 
a clerk or an intermediary* 

On the other hand, since the executive heeds vers 
required to act within the limits laid down by the shariat 

* W& 

they had to give due weight to the advice of the qjLtJU then 
the cubahdar sat in his court deciding cases, the oagl sat 
along with him* The autaaaddl 0 f Surat used to consult the 

3 

qn.g£ on matters of consequence* Uiere are large number of 

cases when both the fauldar and the o n si Jointly held courts 

4 

and jointly pronounced the judgements* The complaints against 
misuse of authority or oppressive means adopted by the local 
officials, were lodged with the qSjgJ* The town people when 
pressed by executive and other officials looked towards the 
qgjsi for redress of their grievances* In one case, a complaint 
was lodged by the residents of Bargain* and aafba Sadsrpur 
iiarkar JS&airabad* sub* Avadh) with the o&g£ of the above 


1* SalftPtgfl , flttSMBgatft (Aurangesb), p*33* 

3* Miraty I, pp* 267.268* 

3* ovington, pp* 136.137* 

4. AUaUifead , touamt* 421, 360,376,370 and 1201* 
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Oaijaa against the maladministration, .looting and molestation 

by the men of the fauldlr who held the Qafba In 11 aft a- The 

aazl ' conveyed the complaint to the eartr and the latter to 

1 

the auhnhrtor of Avadh. In another case, a similar Complaint 

was filed in the court of the oast by the residents of q&aka 

* 

Pdman Caaritar MandU) suba Halva) against the oppressions of 
_ 2 
one All .fan, the ilnradSr of the town* Still in another case, 

at the intervention of the qlxli Shaikh Abdur Nabl, the aadr 

of auba Awadh, wee replaced* Xt so happened that this aadr 

took back the aadatkl fflkaafr comprising 400 Jajgfraa of land 

held by one Sayyid Muhammad* The people of the Qa&fea comp* 

lained to the oael against the act of gross Interference by 

the snd y in question* The oaal brought the matter to the 

notice of the chief aadr who dismissed the above aartr* and 

d# 

Shaikh Fais was appointed in his place* 

The other town officials) such as the Katura! and the 
mtihtaslp , though they were not subordinate to the aagl T had 
yet to obey and execute his orders* The point in question 
has been discussed elsewhere and therefore) needs no repotl* 
tlon* 

1* All^’U ftbsdi iJPPJBiBfe-MJBLfcy 11990* 

2* Mufcnf^rrio Mdhar^gan^ Bundle Ro*3, document No. 411, dated 


s* AUnhibifl jjasaumSOh H986« 
4* See Chapters XI and XXI* 
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mmjiLJmmm* 

In view of the plurality of the jurisdiction and the 

offices enjoyed by the <&&!» the sanctity attaching to his 

person and work, the fact that the <uL£L could appeal to the 

£ 

emperor In the name of the a acred lav and the popularity 

3 

which many angle locally had among the Muslims, a large 
number of eagle were found following corrupt practices and 
abusing their authority* 


At Herts, for example, there were 71 shops attached 
to various temples* 3hey were declared the Xk state property 
and the income from them was to be deposited in the govern-, 
moot treasury* But the <&eS, without letting any one know, 
Illegally sold them to some Hindu mah&lana for Hs* 70 or 
80 only while the actual price of those was above Rs*£00« 

He Kept the money himself* 

In another case ? the aazl of Mali- war faubn Ajmer) 
in defiance of the royal orders, let some of the temples 
escape demolition on the payment of & large sum of money 
to him by the nnhn.lnna of the town* 


1 * Referred above, pp.m-pl- _ _ __ 

2* Xhe high officers, jagirdara, farmers and zamindara .were 
warned time and again not to interfere with the qazl in 
religious matters, see &kll_£afiOj£, Bundle No* 9, docu- 
ment No. 816, undated* Kftutu t-l^Mahiraiaan, document No* 
3193, dated 29th £h Q wai,;ii29 A,H. ; document 

No. 2957, dated 18th Zliqada, 29th year of Aurangzeb. 

3* Allahabad fogumanti. 11988) Khafi Khan, 1 1, pp. 266, £67, 

£6S),£haiujftanatti» pp* 4*&-403* 

4* Wmalk. 1» A -Ine r, XI, C07* 

6* JfcHJ*, I, P*210* 



At Jodhpur, the casl and the Kb teal combined to llle» 
gaily confiscate the property of Flrdaw Khbvaja Sara!* the 
property* when valued* included Bs* 984 In cash* One horse* 
two camels, one cov and clothes. Out of this only x Rs*6oo 
were deposited In Saitul mnl while the rest was divided by 
the nag? end the Kntval , 

del Muhammad Bashld of Burhahpur was accused* through 

a petition to the emperor <1681)* of having accepted Illegal 

gratification and delivering unjust and wrong judgements 

and of causing unnecessary inconvenience to the public at 

large* the gagl was imprisoned and an inquiry was ordered 
2 

to be conducted* She <&£a everywhere were accused of ille* 
gaily charging fees from both the parties* the plaintiff as 
well as the defendant* m addition to their madad»i jaafash 

grants and the dally allowance (xo&J&fi)* they used to charge 

4 

money under a number of pretexts* 

Thus the q£j3& were corrupt} and fair Justice in their 
courts was rare* Not only this* fair justice was Impossible 
1* Ibid, * p« 213, 

8. dated* 6th Zilqada 1092 A.H* 

3* Hamilton* p* 321* 

4* See for calls realising 4$ takas more in addition to 
his fixed daily allowances* Akhbarat , document No *3314* 
dated 28th Jornada II* 38th year of Aurangsebi Ihld . T 
document No* 411* dated 27th Jumada II* 27th year* 
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because of corruption and abuse of authority practised by 

the airl* but also because a local alsi could be pressurised* 

threatened or von over by a high official to give favour aide 

Judgement in s case In vhieh the latter had some interest* 

This happened at Curat, A robbery took place in an English 

ca man which was ea mute to Surat from Agra, The robber 

vao one of the servants of the nmtasaddi of Surat* The 

English lodged a complaint with the qjusi of Surat, But 

the g*gl refused to take the testimony of the oamelmen who 

vere eye-witnesses and very veil apprehended the actual 

robber* The rejecting the complaint argued that the 

oamelmen in the service of the English, carava n vere interested 

parties and therefore* could not be permitted to testify* 

Tlie Qfl*l did this at the instance of the mutaaaddi . Reporting 

this* the English Factor#* at Surat wrote to Agra ,,«• ’’the 

Kaai whoe serves as a notary publicise* refuses to take the 

testimony of the cameXmen* pretending that they are interested 

parties* but the truth is they feare to Informe against the 

lord of that place, whoe is of the cheefs no bill tie* Complaint 

has been made to the Governor (autohdftr )* but no relief Is 

1 

yet forth coming,” 


1* SLSm£mSU$ P*61* 
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In other eases still, the authority was extremely 

limited* The complaint submitted by a ga? 1 to the emperor 

against an oppressive mutaaadai had no effect because the 

latter had friends at the imperial headquarters* It so 

happened that the carl Muhammad Mah of Cambay reported to 

the Emperor that owing to the oppressive activities of Rustam 

Jang, the mutnsnddi of Cambay, the people had fled from the 

city to Ahmadabad. thereupon, the emperor ordered an inquiry 

to be conducted and he asked H.1 mad Khan, the divan of Gujarat, 

to look into the matter and submit a report* But the report 

1 

never saw the light of the day* Bernier* s observation, in 
this regal'd, is that "the aagis or judges are not Invested 
with sufficient power to redress the wrongs ofjthese unhappy 
people (viz, the peasant, artisan or tradesmen) oppressed by 
the -1 aglrflarfl t governors and farmers."* 


1* Akbbkat, dated 12th RabI I, H04 A,H* 
2* Bernier, pp* 225, 235.36* 


CHAPTER V 


FISCAL . AflMIMSIBAIIQH 
MAHZL (FISCAL r>I7ISI0H). 

f 

For the collection of various taxes, other than land 

1 

revenue t knovn as aaksligSi (or a&iiyjjtfftXuh ) the markets 
of big cities or ports were separately constituted into 
several mshnli collectively knovn as ffiahfllafc Jt&Xl (or mahfilat - 
1 salr balda )» The mahal here was a purely fiscal unit 


1. in the administrative manuals of the period the taxes 
levied and collected by the Mughal government! have been 
classified under two heads l^cu «fi JUftsllfaflfc ond salr llhat. 
the former comprised whatever was collected on account of 
land revenue together with other charges such as talbann 
and -l ari bans etc* realised to pay the expenses incurred 
In connexion with the assessment of land revenue* the 
latter t on the other hand f Included n the taxes on cloth| 
skin, oil, food grains, articles of food and medicine, 
horses and camels, collected in the market place and at 
the fih a feu tas«lwKa.frMall » " see gfottlsyafa,ttt»£imt f.77s| 
iaa.toT.ai ,,,‘flttal, 3»M* Add*6699* ff*47ab, 48a,44ab,46a etc* 

The &Jj2 says, *’ whatever was assessed on the cultivated 
land In accordance with the ral‘ or crop rates was known 
as mal . whatever was collected from various kinds of arts 
and crafts was termed .l ihat and the rest of the taxes come 
to be known as JLaIg ..Ubat» ,, <^la i I, P.2Q&); The meaning of 
the terms BflltaeiJhfttt jJ£UJUtoi and aalr Ul. VfrJuto has 
also been examined In some da tils by late N.A.Slddlql In 
hie ^ghajJAnA-BfiMiai t tration* , Appendix C,pp* 
16&-1611 /see also I*Habib, < IBift . A gml&B . gyfttgtt* > pp»99n, 
171, 243n, 269n, £99 • 

£* For aafta lawlessly, see jja§&agateJU^3atef.aa,igtf«^9ht for 
maftglaUiLflalg St Ahmsdabad, see Ml rat (Guppl* ),pp*182,183, 
184s for Kabul; see j&ft&Huc* aUaa&L m* s. Add * eess, 
f*23a* For aafralaUi.aall at Curat, see HS*£sa aj«,Mo*124, 
f,123a* For maftalat- 1-aair-l balda at Burhanpur* see, 
KfrUlagatm JUnflf PP* 93,94,98; The various mahals mentioned 
In the above sources were mahal mandi (bazar), mshal 
daruisarb (mint), mahal mandi chub (wood market), mahal 


Contd**.* 
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(division) distinct fra® tsrri tor ial»cun-fi seal division 

1 

known as parsons comprising a number of villages* This vac 
done (i) In order to facilitate the work of revenue collection 
under different heeds at different places in th«|Bltyj (11) 
to avoid the confusion that might arise If the realisation 
of land revenue (mai»o**.11hat ) from the villages was Intermixed 
with the income or taxes tealrllhat l levied in cities and 
the work of collection was assigned to one and the same collec. 
tor* Although the designation of a number of revenue a dm inis, 
trators and collectors both for land revenue and the city 
taxes was common, both being named, for example, main, knrorl , 
o iinungQ . chaudharl and mutaaaddl stag .they were separately 
appointed and had different kinds of functions* However, it 
does not mean that aafeiJUfi^ (or ttfftt&afrUfiaig) was not 


(Continued from the previous page) 

farza (custom house), mahal khushkl (where the tax on 
goods brought by land was realized)* mahal namak ear (salt 
market), mahal peth.nskhasa (cattle market)* mahal Jauhsrl 
bazar.o*manhari (market for Jewels and bangles)* and mahal 
fihateftteAcJU&a tvall etc* In small towns* on the other hand* 
there did not exist so many mahals and theca the entire 
mahsul (A&sJU&SJi) was collected only at jfoftfr*Uaa*JU. 
Kntwali* 

1* For mahal as purely a fiscal unit, see 2 &waja ya~sin* f* 

80 b* see Sal Krishna Brahman, ff*io3b*lQ4b, for market 
dues (mahsul. 1 #air),at parcanns W Hansi and His ar, which 
were regarded as a separate charge from the general revenue 
of the parganas sometimes retained in Khalisa and some tides 
given in assignment* Mahal ealr, at_Ahmadabad,at times 
retained in Khalifa or held In Jaglr by the Nazira, See 
(Suppl*), p.181. 
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Included In Khallsa or jifilx* The taxes collected from tovna 
were merely grouped separately* The aarkar of Surat, for 
example, contained 31 ttafralB out of which 30 were oarganaa 
and one was mahal-1 balfla . The latter Included taxes collec- 
ted In Surat city alone and comprised the Income from the 
city, mint and gftaUaffiandl, etc* Similarly, the MSkSxj&gg fiftl 

Ahmadabad In all had 33 mahala out of which two mahnla namely 

• + 

Katraparcha and salr belonged to the city, haring their own 

2 ,* 

collectors* The number of mafrals depended upon the size of 

the city and the magnitude of commercial activities therein* 

A big city like Burhanpur or Aurangabad, for example» contained 
3 4 

ds; many .a S'- 28 and 36 anhals respectively* At Ahmads bad the 

main divisions were tvo-s&Ml ifolgaal rahs and fluahaL Bair* 

• «► 

The former, for realizing tolls and dues, was further divided 
into SO nakaa (custom stations) and as many as 33 oar g anas 


1* See Wir.it (Suppl*), p*223. 

3* lbld . t pp* 188,180,181,182,183,184* 

3* Munahl Thakur Lai has mentioned 28 mahals at Burhanpur 
belonging exclusively to the city, see Daatur , B,M. Add* 
22831, ff* 23a b, 24a. But according to the JfottlfiMlMlJliBfl, 
the number of mabala belonging to the above city was 36 
end the total Income from them was He. 306203 and Annas 6 
See pp. 93,94,96* ' ' 

4. For aahilat-i-sair bglda Aurangabad, ‘see Khalag,a,tal,..Hladf 
pp. 127-128. The number of mahals was 36 with' total Income 
Rs. 484195* 

J 9 
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and g asbag vora attached to this mohal . the latter comprised 
about 6 BhahSlp e.g. mahtl mandL ^consisting of in all 19 

naaditei), aaftil ,aafetiaft6» aaajLauJMaMj3» aahal 

flaiJiIza£fe, aahSl dflglbaala end a?^ai„.iila:flya.Aio« At 

# « # 

Kabul there were 7 pahals, namely, hlxar , aandl , path- 

nakhasa , pfta tfitra* lekfl.taali, djjKalfflgbt llhfitLfejgfa: end 

* 2 
bflggadi (probably the mart where leaves and grass were sold). 

Vhile at Surat amhalat-lsalr Included mahal farg^ t Mhal 

w * <* 

SB B hg s mahSi daruizarb» aapl...ghallaaaMi> fflahSl 
ma^l..a.Qfflak.aIii.» a|^al.,.ahaJ?alcael ...fcatoiu end mnhai d nil all 
Jauhnri o manharl, In case of small towns the entire 

m . _j 4 

iaali§ii^l.-a?.UqJL..aalX was collected at the 

mxMB-amat 

uhatever was brought to the city for sale was usually 

taxable. The broad articles taxed in the markets included 

clothes, skin, oil, food-grains, articles of food, medicine, 

6 

horses, camels, cows etc. According to one dastur the other 
taxable items were the oil mills, the property found lying 

1. For Ahmadabad see Mir ait (Suppl. ),pp. 180,181,183,184. 

2. Dastur t B.M, Add. 6686, f. 23a. 

3. MS, Fraser No. 124, f. 123a. 

4. See Chapter II, pp. ns- 77 . 

6. KamaiaWm.„Slmt f* 13b. 


on the ground or dug up from the earth, shops, ' ferry, cow- 

grazing, cattle (gatt*fihU3arl)» produce from the gardens, 

1 

fish and other products from voter, wood-market, etc* The 

taxes thus levied on were shown in the l ama * of the city 

S 

os JaaaUel, aak Cor aahffiUJLaak)* 

mmit 

About the amount Collected on account of the market 
dues on sale and purchase, we do not get much quantitative 
data from our sources* They do not also appear to have made 
any marked distinction between the taxes collected in and 
around the city such as custom charges, transit duty, octroi 
charges, tax on sale and purchase, as classified at present* 
They only use two ambiguous terms l*e* mahsul (denoting the 
tax levied or due to be collected) and basil (implying the 

V f 1 

aetual collection made) for all taxes legally charged such 
as aah&uiri .hati aahflilel.,asaiUt mahs.ui-1 mni , 

fflablil.Jbar .,kftBrid.,a J:irto,t and rn&&k> Charged at nakaa . 

However, the Akl?arnama referring to tee tax on sale 
and purchase states teat ki of tee value should be charged 

1* i3aiiix«ffl ff. £8»-£9aj Klyae Nama r p. 

307j JDaattttfff u^iaagXri, £8b. 

2* JK&waje tesin, f. 66b* 



from the purchaser, 10 from the seller and 0 from both 

. 1 

on account of inam (which probably meant brokerage)} In 
2 

all the 20* Under Jahangir and ShahJahSn, the official 

3 

rates for all legal levies also remained at one in forty* 
But In his eighth regnal year Aurangzeb enforced a general 
regulation with regard to market dues and all other legal 

levies and the rates prescribed were 20 from Muslims and 

4 

6# from Hindus} and in case of foreigners 30* The above 

rate was made general throughout the emplre 9 and collection 

at higher rates was . prohibited* She articles valued at 

6 

less than Hs* fifty two and half were declared exempted* 


COLLECT loll i 

The market dues could be collected either when a 
commodity was bought or when it was sold* A double tax on 


i* j&faaaa3kaa» ni, p.soe* 

2* Ain , I, p*2Q4* 

3* Tumk T pp* 203*207. The point in Question has been 
discussed in a separate paper by the present writer* 
see 1 flip , . cm to*.,AQ& -%..,cug,tQaho m fit surat , in. -ttifl 

.17 MMXtiUX* pub. ma, Vol.X (1970*71), No*2, pp*84* 


4* Mlrat . I, pp *268*239} 
Akhbarnt, dated lath r 
N o. 2946, dated 10th g 

6* jiira t , I, pp* £38*239* 


g&fta ga l«i«HaJ&a£aixlflt f* sot* 
bi II, loth year}' Ibid , documei 
’lqada 29th year of Aurangseb* 


16? 


1 

a single commodity and from the same person was prohibited* 
However | the goods brought to the market was liable to be taxed 
each time it changed hands between buyer and seller* She 
question, whether the levy was to be collected when an article 
was purchased by the merchant from the producer or when it 
was sold by one merchant to another, led to the promulgation 
of a number of regulations* 

According to the Mir at the alnai (market dues) 

was realised at the time of purchase and the tax-collectors 

(ash Irani issued a permit (iflyftfltta) to the merchants to be 

shown, if the commodity was transported out of the city for 

re-sale, at custom chaukls and at jforitfitofielJBilt 

2 

so that a double levy could be avoided* But It was found 

that the practise led the government to suffer considerably 

on account of revenue, since the price of an article was 

higher at the time of Its sale than at the time of its pur- 
3 

chase* In 1689, it was ordered that the market levy should 

be collected at the time of sale In the hope that the revenue 
4 

would Increase* But soon It was discovered that the new 


i« t* &oa» 

2* Mir At * I, p.318* 

3* Mirat t I, p*318* 

4* Ibid* 
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regulation was no solution to the real problem# The merchants 

In order to evade the custom sold their goods at places where 

1 

the custom dues was not regularly collected# The government 

* 

after a series of consultations and on .the advice of QazI 

Muhammad Akrata, who went into the legal aspect idiether it 

was permissible under the sacred law to tax a commodity at 

the time of purchase, decided to re impose the earlier reguls* 

tion that the tax in the market should be collected at the 

2 

time and place of purchase# 

In case of merchandise meant for export, the custom was 
realised only at ports, irrespective of their places of 

purchase* The plea taken, at the complaints of the mut as addle 

• 

of Eurat and Cambay, in the above arrangement was that if 

the levy was collected at the place of purchase (dar makSn#! 

— 8 
hhaElfldUEl) the income of the ports might suffer* 

MliaJUKalftaaScghai 

As the irery name indicates , the flahSl .Ka&gagfttflhfl comp* 
rised dues and levies on cloth of all sorts * cotton, mm silk 


1* p*319* 

8* Ibid., pp# 339*840# 

3# Mlratf X, pp. 339*340, 342*343# 
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1 

woollen, yearn, raw cotton, Jute, flex and skin etc. It 

2 

existed in almost all the principal cities. According to 

the Mlgftt a small duty under the name of brokerage ( shukr-1 

dallali ) on merchandise brought for sale at Ahmadabad used 

to be levied in the suburbs and mandis $ but in the reign of 

Aurangzeb the rates of duty were fixed at ad valerem for 

Muslims, 5# for Hindus, and for Christians. This mahal 

was also known as mahal sad oanl probably because the duty 

3 ' 

was five per cent. 

At Ahmadabad as many as 19 mandis situated in and 

around the city belonged to this mahal . The p areanas and 

Q nsbas attached to this mahal were the same as mentioned in 

• * 

connection with ftatraparcha . Market dues here too were at 

4 

par the mahal 




This comprised the cattle market and formed a part of 

, 5 

mahal sair . At Ahmadabad, it was held along with peth, by 

1. (Suppl. ) p.181. 

2. For tr as asch a at Burh a npur,see Akhbarat , dated 

22nd Jumada 1, 48th year of Aurangzebj “ *** - 

p.94. 


3. Mir at (Suppl.), p.l?9. 

4. Ibid. , pp. 181-82* 

5. Ifeld. j see also chapter on Market, AW 
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the flazlm in JmXe* ftut duds again, were 2%$ for Muslims, 

2 

0 tor Hindus, for Christian and 4# for Barbi* 

^ , *• 

This mahSl comprehended the market for Jewels, geld, 
silver, bangles, ivory and articles of wood* The tax on 
purchase and sale was 2f and 6 per cent for Muslims and 
Hindus respectively* Besides this, 1# was charged on account 
of brokerage on Jewels* The total income from this mah»i 
at Ahmadabad was 10,000 dams . 

jiba&wfes 

For this, see the Chapter on Mints* 

g£ada&ltes« 

For the dues on betel leaves and tobacco, it formed 
a separate mahal but for supervision was grouped with maha) , 

3 

Cha KafcEfls AaKfllaaU* 


i* Mlikt (suppi.), p,is2* 

2* ibid, j Kaabaxa W IwMttfcafcacgla , f* 69a* 

3* Mirxt (Suppi*), p«183* 

4* See Chapter on Mint*; pp. zzz t zz $. 34 . 

5* For detail see Chapter on markets, pp.i 8 sr~Be» 
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MafaSmiSra dSkan* 

this raahal covered rents from the shops in the 
• * 

various markets* At Ahmadabad., the to tel income vas 19 f 000 
dims and it vas spent on the poor, through stipends dis- 
bursed by the provincial authorities after sanction from the 

N 

imperial Court* She officials supervising it were appointed 

- - 1 

under the seal of Mir Saaln . 

Mahal biehati 

She income from the royal gardens and taxes from 

those owned by private persons vas collected In this mahal 

and it vas deposited in the provincial treasury* Any 

expenditure was also met by the same treasury* Officials 

such as MxoxXt mb* diroghfl , BBtttfrEtC and JfcabttUriig were 

appointed under the seal of the Mir gamin at the recommends* 

2 

tlon of the provincial government* 

Mahal, .jCbabtttgfleieSo.tofli.Ui 

For this important Mahal , see Chapter II* 

mamcMsi 

We do not know much about the officials attached to 
various mehaia at different cities* Whatever information we 

1* Hirst (Suppl. ), pp. 183-184, Akhbarat, dated 10th Rabi II, 
10 th year of Aurangseb* 


2. Mirdt (Suppl*) pp. 184*186* 
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have cooes from the Hirst, l^Ahmadl which describes In some 

detail the duties of various officials appointed to different 

mahnlfl at Ahmadabad. She information on the subject fur, 

* 

nlshed by the Ml rat is corroborated by the casual and sea, 
ttored references In a number of sources. 

OFF ICIALfi- AT KATR/.PARCHA « 

Acilm 

Hi 8 main functions appear to have been Inspection 

1 

and supervision of the merchandise. At Ahmadabad) he was 

assisted by ply a das as well as by ten horsemen, in addition 

2 

to the contingent maintained under his own mans a b . He was 
appointed by an imperial aannd bearing the seal of the 
xJi A and at the recommendation of the provincial divan . 
According to a daatak T the amln was instructed to work In 
close cooperation with merchants and other officials and ht 

was to see that the officials attached to his mahal did not 

'4 

take more than what had been sanctioned or agreed. 


afcwayy . 


l* HI lit (suppi. } t pp. 179-ieoj Higimiany Uttunihl» ff. 
233 h. 234a. 

2. Ibid . 

3* Mlrat , (Suppi.) p.179, 

4. rrtgnrnaffl^UhuQghlt ff. 24o6 t 241 a* 
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J&gQghftt 

He was a colleague of the aaln . Uhen it wag found 

that amln *a load of work had ’ become so heavy that e single 

man could not handle It, a darojtha was appointed to help 

him. The da rot; ho too, besides the contingent under his own 

atansafr , had ten troopers and fifty oi-vadas posted at various 

custom chauklB around the city so as to prevent evasion of 
3 

custom dues. The mandate of the daroaha at Ehahjahanabad was 

160 m£i later on 6 auwar were also added* At Ahmadabad , 

* 

the diiflLg&8 Of MhllJto&mfiJcaha also occupied the post of 
d&SQfiha Of and otiabritnak. L»ko twalL He received 

monthly salary from Ba^aI..ha.ttoa!aiMllto and It was included In 
the lamaVdikfiarch (Income and expenditure) of that mahnl . 


She toarl Of the Kabjl^SatoflaiaUfl at Ahmadabad was 

• • 

first appointed in place of a corrupt damiftm in the last 


1* Mlrat (Suppl* ), p«180* 

2. Ibid . 

3* Ibid., p.183, aidiy a Sol a^.SflWahlD, f. 46a. 

4. Akhbarat r dated 12th Rajab, 34th year of Aurangseb. 

6. Ibid., p.182. Shaikh M^hd. Akbar, the jjaxaghaukKatoapnaBUi 
at Ahmadabad was also the am in PslbaQi for the entires 
fluba l See Akhbarat f document No* 3636, dated 28 Shaoan, 
60 th year of "Aurangsab. 

6. Mlrnt (Suppl*), p.180. 



years of Aurangseb** reign, during the viceroyalty of Prince 

Muhammad Asamj but the post was abolished a little later* 

The post was rerived in the reign of Bahadur Shah* Xhe 

Mirat does not clearly state the duties of Kararl . However, 

from J&waja yssin ; it appears that this off iclal ; under the 

designation of Karora T was in charge of recording the prices 

8 

of the commodities and the collection of custom charges* 

The pi us hr if was a treasurer appointed by nanad from 

the diva a.1. ala, on the recommendation of the provincial 
. • 3 

divan . His pay at Ahaadabsd was Rs#6S per month} and he was 

4 

paid from the above mahal . His work was to receive the cash 

* v 

and keep the money collected at various places attached to 
Q 

the Katrannrchfl . 

The Tahwildar was .the cashier at the treasury, appoin- 
ted by imperial san ad and on the recommendation of the pro- 

vincial dLia« At Ahsadabad the lahyildix of the aahal 

/ * 

Katraparcha also held the o f the ffiflfcal 

1* Ibid . 

2# Khwaja Yasln, f. 76 b* 

3* Mirat (Guppl* ), p«179* 

4. ibid., p* 180* 

5* Javahar Rath Bek as, ff* 27b, 26a* 

6* HUE JUS ( Suppl. ) p.183. 
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aa'lr and mohil Nakhasa, His pay was Ks*70 per month and 
received It from . 

The OnnungQ kept a record of prices* He too was 

a 

appointed by royal sanad and received a part of custom* 

\ 

The other aa&llfi such as pajBkftakfrifta, 

JautoljuaaflbSglt ftmdaxlla, jamA>Mtea^l«rKQ.tyallt Kims 

MSfii darul-sarb, «tp» too had the same officials with 
4 

similar duties* ve frequently hear one official working 

in two laalSla either on the same post or often on different 

posts. As noted above one tahwlldar was appointed to work 

in three ffiaftals , he. Katraanrcha , sail and aa&hasa against 
6 

the same post* Similarly the Kotval at Ahmadabad in addition 

to his duties of MlflSi As of &a?i|l..Kato,apa,g,cha also had 

the onndarlbfl under bis authority* At Shahjahonabad the 

Maflallumia attached to was also the 

m _ 7 

aaln and nlrkhl of tobacco market# Again, at Ahmadabad the 


1* .Ibid , , p* 183# 

2* Ibid , , p* 180* 

3# Ibid * 

4* Ibid ,, p* 188* 

6. Mirat (Suppl, ), p*183# 

6# Ibid , 

7« f* 240ab« 
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msfasiX both for Miami Xfik& and JSJLl£ vas one and the same 
1 

person. At Surat also there was one darofoa for both sal* 

2 

end temsm&z* *a the 50th year of Aurangzeb, the djgpgha 

^ a 

Of &S.tog]fcfiba at Ahmadabad was also the Mi3b of Mlhial* 

A newly appo lnte d[dlwan of Ahmad a bad is shown as occupying 

a number of offices under his charge t He was dlwnn t daroeha 

of Kflteaano&Si 4aca*&a of aaii, mjp and £au.1dii of moiqa, 

mh and tmltfk of pagans £atiad» iaala and toaidar ofjtozMi 

Ahmadabad, uaSi of the ^^tganl .Jllhhisa and toflgl and Mila 

4 

of Kataapisstet m ail 12 posts. 


Despite the above departmental Intermingling of the 

services of officials it does not mean that their mansaba and 

pay- were uniform* She mans ah and pay were determined by 

the load of work, the place of appointment and the status of 

the appointee* The daroeha of flair at Ahmadabad, for example, 

5 

received Hs, 600 per month iAil© the pay of its counterpart 

6 

m raahii„rofth»»a was only 7o. The agate IX of aalx ms paid 
Rs* 70 per month but the BaatelXa in aajtolJMkhiea, iauhorl 


1* Iflxat (suppl. ), p*182. 

2* MG* Fraser 124, ff* 97b, 98a* 

3* AR fibarat . document So.3631, dated 28th Shaban, 60th year 
of Auranszeb* 

4* Sec MS* Fraser 124, ff* 29b, 30a, 144b* 

6* Mir at (Suppl* ) p«182« 

6« Ibid *, p« 183* 
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Jlu&r «*«St dariA&arb received Rs. 36 or 30 respectively, the 

_ g 

&ah¥Ud5& Of fcaSgaalkfitil vae paid Rs# 70 while in „ mjg hia 
' 3 

pay was only Re, 20 p#m# 

0 * m 4 _ 6 

®»e iiamgM or Mia (or ‘sail) and aaAafladflla used to 
maintain custom chadkia (cue tom* cum- watch posts ) around the 
cities where the merchandise brought to the city was checked, 
and the custom collected# 2h case of merchandise taken out 
of the city no tax was charged at the custom station©# the 
agents of mu tas addle and darorha used to issue dastak to he 
shown at the phabutra*!, mal in the city to ensure that the 
mnhnui - 1 mni (custom charges) had already been paid ©o that 


i* Ibid** p« 183* 

8* Ibid* , p, 160# 

3, Ibid., p# 182# 

4# For oustom ehaukis around Murshidabsd maintained by the 
dSrogha or smll,s<e i;aghA&^Wl ]1^f«rrtO» f# 68b, Around 
the city of Ahaada ted, chore were 19 nakas (or custom 
stations attached to MajKfl Katrftpflrc ft ft and flaftal-tSir* 
Here mutasaddls had their agents who used to Issue 
chiffiili awbt* i...jsakaul (or receipt for custom dues) bearing 
the’ seal of autasaddi after duely entering the dues pay#, 
able on the various articles of merchandise# On being 
paid the due 8 they would allow the merchandise to pass# 
See Mlrat f (Suppl. ) pp* 180*181# 

3# For further references on custom stations, see Pelsaert, 
p#43$ Tavernier, II,pp*24*26} Master I, p#276, For 
custom stations around Multan maintained by amln and 
darogha,se© M tfibarat , dated 13th Robi XI, 10th year of 
Aurarigzebf custom station at Mnthura,eee Vakil Report , 
Bundle No, 1 1 document No.lfci, dated U00 A,H. Monserr&te, 
pp, 79-80} Pletre Bella Velle, I,p.63j isllllsm Hedge, I, 
P#1Q6# 
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a commodity might not be taxed twice# In cage of exports 
from the city the merchants again hod to show tho receipt 
that they had paid the custom In the cltyf otherwise the 
custom agents would not let the cart passed without charging 
the custom# Nothing as far as possible wont unnoticed there# 

If any thing was smuggled in and custom was evaded at the 

- 4 

chaukifl t it was to be taxed at market piece* those who were 

found evading the custom were to be produced before the 

8 

ffl.Uteiaddl or the & m&m attached to Chabutra#.! ja&U 

The custom chaukjg at times could bo in khollsn or 
* ** ”™~ 6 

lisle or given out on iiasa# If they were la fcfiElto, the 
officials attached were to be Hadshahi , l#e# appointed by 
the DBperor and the money collected was deposited In royal 

7 > m 

treasury# In case of their being given in laxly the officials 

? 

were agents of l agirflara y end the money collected was kept* 

8 

by the assignees# 


i* KisftftsttsiJUhutHifaiyiHt f* 68b} Mir at <suppi. ) pp#i8o«i8i* 
2# Mlrat f I, pp# £68-289. 

3# JUbld*i P* 28 3# 

4# Ibid# 

8* aB^Migi,teleHittfaiylq» f« 88b* 

6* fflrat f I» p*202# 

?. Kagjmjafat^Mtttafjirjgia» ff# 69b* eoab* 

8* See gakli Panorlu Bundle No*l* document No. 161* dated 
1100 A.H. 



As per practice the mansafrdars in the Mughal empire 
were paid either la cash (known as sm&) or In assignments 
(JjLbL: or tuvul ) from which they were entitled to collect 
the land revenue and certain other taxes* assigned also the 
taxes levied or collected in and around the cities* The 
- fficlr o f a noble could also include the income from the 
markets of big cities or ports when those comprised separate 
mahals with fixed incomes# Thus as mentioned in the Mlifct 

* / p 

the flahil .fiaiir and aahll,.,aafcpaa at Ahmadabad at times were 

included in l&gllfol,. AfcfiE&L (conditional ImIs) of flj filtt* 

* ■SB 

i»auba and often retained In khallsa * At the port of Surat* 
3 4 jB 

Cambay*. Broach and Hugli the mahal far an. end the mahal 
khushkl sometimes were held In l aelr and sometimes kept in 
khallta * Similarly sometimes the income exclusively from the 
city formed the J agfr of a noble while sometimes the Income 


1* Mlrat (Suppl# ), pp, 161*183) Mirat t I, p*292* 


2* Several times the income from the port of Surat was 

assigned in Jaglr to the Princes and Princesses of royal 
blood# For references, see HIS**# h P#2l9i Letters 
Bftfillytfl, XV* p#293{ ££,l,16&b3ai» P#249) Ibid (1624-20) 
p«l&2) Hanucci* X* p*63* 


3# For Cambay, see Foster* A-Sumaleatentary Cnlendor* p # 69# 

4# For the tuyul of Broach held by Shihabuddin Khan, see 
Akbarnnma, III, p*438* 

6* The port of Hugli was )agir of Shaieta Khan, See Master, 
IX, pp. 79-80* 
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from the town together with the land revenue from the 

1 

villages around was held in assignment* 

m a document ( fard \ a detailed account is given of 
various .l aglrdars and the name of p arganas ,. attached to the 

i 

fau.ldari of Maharajk Bishan Singh, held by them in .l aglr * 

Out of 35 p arganas mentioned ; 33 were held by assignees, while 

two were in the khallsa . The document also clearly states 

that the income from the Q asbas (headquarters of the parganas ) 

known as hawSli together with the land revenue from the 

nearby villages formed part of the fiscal s claims of 

.l a sirdars . The document further reveals that for collecting 

the mahsul from the ean.1 s of the QMiaS* the .l aglrdars 
« « « f 

appointed their own agents (or collectors) and maintained 

- , 2 

thanas in the towns* 


1* Khan*. l„Azam Koka was appointed 1 torn governor of Ahmadabad 
in 1572. He held tile city of Afcmadabad in jagir. See 
Mlrat , I,p*119* Ohe city of Patna was tuyul of MaVum Khan 
Kabuli, See Akfaamama , III* p, 285 H The city of Hajipur was 
assigned to Shahjvt: Khan, Ibid . Pa,tan in Gujarat Comprising 
two mahals, 1 *a* sa'Ir and qasba with j ama&aml amounting 
to 25,05,000 dams at times was held in conditional jagir 
by the Nazim $uba Ahmadabad, Mirat (Suppl. ), 198-199; The 
qasba Todai (suba Ajmer) was the tuyul of Han Singh son 
of Raja Ra'i Singh. See .^qalUl-A.lmer, II t p* 411. For qasba 
Rewar i (suba Shah jahanabad), see Mufeaf arrlflJtaha^l.gafl, 
Bundle No. 3, document No*484, dated 19th Rabl 1,1124 A.H. 

✓ 

2. The document is a copy of fard , sent by the Vakil of Raja 
Bishan Singh faujdar,_of Mathura, giving details about the 
jaglrdars who held jagirs within the_area included in the 
faujdarl jurisdiction of the above Raja. The document in 
question is attached to another document (Mutafarrip 
Maharajgan) - a letter sent in the name of the above Raja 
by an anonymous writer. For the above, see Bundle No, I, 
doc orient No. 147, undated. 



in 


Xheore&icaily* a jS&UdEr wet «n titled only to 

collect tho income from the taxes in lieu of payment of 

cash salary and had so other functions or powers* Bub In 

actual practice their position m» such greater than that 

of mere toxBcollector©* mere are a large number of document* 

1 

which refer to the appointment of Katollit ShittadExa end 
2 

rahf&ra by the big .lag.lrdara in areas held by them in laalr . 
But it Is likely that the right of appointing a Kotwol was 
conceded only to those jjg&dBai who had both the £attj&ag* 

m ^ 

and the i aglrdarl of the sane area* However* the appointment 


Bundle 


No.3 document No#©78 # dated 18 th Rem ran 1121 a*h* MaaarJa 
Seal Jai Singh XX got appointed one Xndyst Khan t Kotwol of 
Ujjain city. Akhbarat f document No*420« dated 20th fie jab 
1008 A»H# Xlahedadi the Kotval of Metnura* was appointed 
by Raja Bifbshan Singh, fee gap* document 

No* 16 dated 6th year of Aurangceb* 8*khsh3Uui Hulk* Khan 
Jahan Bahadur held the casba Revarl tsuba Shahjahanabad) 
in jagfr. He appointed his* own Kotval and than&dars. lbtd . . 
amdl* No.3,doouB»nt Ho, *84, dated 18ttTl,«24 A.H. ' 


8. Ibid. i vakil H.nart, amdle Hb.8, docuoent Ho.767.d*ted 
2nd Ramzan 33rd year of Aurongstty r' Qesba Mahaban (subs 
Agra) was tho jag£r of/l&d3t*ul»Mulk and there he had 
his own thanader.^khflhleieiA.^.ig* I.p.dO* MUtaftErlfl 
MahnrnlgfiQ. Bundle Nb*6* docusent No* 023* dated 7th 
Shsfban* 111? A* H# 


3* The evidence for tho appointment of Kotval by Jagirdars 
is either from Sarkar Mathura or SarkoxUjjai n which «t 
times were both in the faujdaj-T and jagirderl of Mahers j a 
of Amer* For feujdarl end jegirdori of Falsabad,,*#® 
Akhharwt , dated 14th safer* 33rd year* For' feujdar 1 and 
jigirdarX of Hlndaun and Si xa Bii na* Ibid*, 1st ZilQada 
4djflx year of Auranggsb* 



of JB&aaflSs and sSmIc wa« a general practice. hi case 
the JfcJaSl of a tows was appointed by the .Inclrdjar himself, 
then his interference in town affairs could be unlimited* 

He could make the tovn life pleasant or intolerable for the 
residents at his will. . Even the presence of the imperial 
officials such as- the the nahtaaiS and the akfrtgrnavlif 

Could put no effective check over the powers of a Kotwai so . 
long as he was under the control of a l aalrdar who happened 
to be the fauldar of the area. 

However with regard to the appointment of q&gi, muftt f 
alftrl fftdlt muhtaelb t <01aflLf* IftttidSc and ^3a£cbBgla there 
is not a single instance on. record then the appointment of 
any of the above town officials was made by a l aelrdar no 
matter whether he was big and small. 


On fiscal side, Jaalrdars used to appoint their own 
agents in various markets and maintained their own toll* 


1* See J&fttttUkKfthar ai g an, Bundle *0.4, document No. 643, 
dated 28 g&qada, 36th year. This is a letter addressed 
to Maharaja Bishan Singh bySafi Khan* The latter desires 
the former to direct his thanadar and gumashtas posted 
at Atrauli not to molest the residents of the qaaba any 
more, and to return the money they have seised from 
Z iy audd inrrHus aiJ? , For the oppression caused by the Kotwal 
and gumashtas of Raja Bishan Singh at Mathura by taking 
per force the commodities .of merchants and by collecting 
illegal dues etc*, lee Vgkil Beoort , amdle No #8, document 
No* 161, dated 21st Shaban, 32nd year of Aurangceb. 
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1 

stations or chauk Is . However, so far as the basic structure 
of the fiscal divisions or markets for realizing taxes on i 
various items is concerned^ it seems to have been the same 
under -l aglrs . as otherwise. Die .l aglrdars could change the 
fiscal structure of a city or town provided they were sure 
of holding their assignments permanently. Die practice of 
frequent transfers, generally after three or four years, and 
the practice of frequently changing the allotments l*e. some- 
times retaining a particular mahal in khallsa and sometime 
parcelling it out in ja£iE» did not permit any i aglrdar to 
make radical alternations. However we frequently hear of 
certain influential i aglrdars , who in order to^mass wealth, 
tried to establish their own a^andls or eanis at the cost of 


a previously established ean.1 in another assignment. But 
time and again the .l agjrdars were warned not to adopt this 

3 

method especially if it competed with a market in the khallsa . 

TI See Vakil Report , Handle Nn.9 t doQument No* 1029, undated. 

2. In a Vafcil Report there is the mention of mahal-i-sa’ir, 
Kotwaliand Ghaliamandl and the_custom chaUkls at Mathura, 
Although Mathura was in the jagir of Raja. See ISfltt Bundle 
Mo; 8, document No. 161, dated 21st Sha'ban, 32rd year of 
Aurangzeb. 


3 . 


See .Yflkll Bundle No. 2, document No. 249, dated 

20 th Sha‘ban, 1102 A.H v Udai Ram, the Vakil of Raja Ram 
Singh, advises the above Raja to abolish the ganj which 
he newly established at Mahaban, For, It has been reported 
to the Emperor that the ganj established by the Raja has 
ruined the ganj - Us ark ar I and therefore he (emperor) is 
very much dlspleasedlwith him . see also g« 

document No. 2152, dated 19th Jumada 1 1, 1150 A . H. ; Ibid, 
document No. 2130, dated 10th RabI 11,1130 A. H* ,• Ibid, 
document No.26Q4, undated etc.^ for similar references. 



With regard to the gun subtle appointed by the iag&Ep 
dare in their il&Lcft, we do not know whether they had 
similar posts, designations, work and salary to those in 
the ghalise . ve also do not know whether the WMhSLM. 
posted in the i aglr of a noble were locally recmi^ted or 
were permanent employees of the J agirdar * our sources 
simply mention that the iiftkd&cft had their own fiMBfidhtai 
for tiie collection of market dues and other taxes* Sines 
the assignments were transferable, and sometimes the assignee 
had more than one lasers at different places, or his I nal* 
could be far away from the place of his duty, it appears, 
that the i aalrdara had to rely partly on his permanent staff 
and partly on men locally taken Into service* 

Besides the above arrangement, the other practices 
followed by l aglrdara for arranging the collection of taxes 
werei (1) parcelling out parts of their i aglra to their 
troopers who got their pay by collecting the revenue them* 
selves, (il) farming out the to liftfiaflaga Who arranged 

for tiie collection of the revenue and then paid a lumpsum 
to the i &glrdSr . However, both the practices were favoured 
more by the smaller Jiglfifllia* 

In theory, no right, except that of collecting tine 
taxes authorised by the Imperial aanad was delegated to the 
.i aglrd£ra f and they were expected to exercise this right in 
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contomtty with Imperial regulations issued from time to 
time* But in actual practice they could adopt several 
means to amass wealth* Xhelr auaeshtaa could enhance the 
rates of custom dues by over*. valuing the merchandise while 


realising the custom charges in custom house (farsaJ, at 

1 

custom chnukis (nakas ) and at market places* Uie realisation 
of nhwab was repeatedly forbidden yet they were charged every* 



were still worse la case of a big and influential noble. 
Mentioning the situation at the port of Hugli held by Shaista 
Khan, Governor of Bengal, Master wrote, **•*»♦. his servants 
being made soe far governors as to receive all the rents, 
profits, perquisites, fines, cua tomes etc* of the place, the 
kings governors hath little more than the name, and for the 
most part sits still \hilts the Ho bobs officers oppress the 
people, monopolies most commodities, even as low as grass for 
beats, canes, firewood, thatch etc*, nor they want wages to 
oppress those people of all sorts who trade, whether natives 


1* See EP (1637-41). p.lOOj Ibid* (?641*<15) pp*23*24| Ibid* 
(1639*41 ), p # 170* For the corrupt practices at Surat custom 
house when it was held by Mir Musa on farming, see Marshall 
pp, 67*68. For further references on the point see Chapter 
on port administration* 

2* A khbarat f document No. 3163, dated 8th Rabi 11,36th year 
or Aurangseb* Khutut Mah^ra.1 pan* Bundle No* 4, document 
No. 643, dated 28th Zilqa'da, 36 th year of Aura nr, go bj Maghar* 
i fih^hlah^. p*197{ AKhtesa.t dated Rabi IX, 41st year 
of Aurangssb* 
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or strangers, since whatever they doe when complained o t 

to Decca, 1» palliated under the name and colour of the 

flobaba intercity end that the Hobs he officers may, without 

control#, drive the trade of the place . * to the utter ruin 

1 

of trade by other merchants # " 

An other instance high-lighting the cupidity of & 
noble, who was both fftll&daJC and ildis&S of the m&QK of 
Mathura (suba Agra), is mentioned in a Val:U» • report* the 
Vakil Mogh Raj, wrote to j j&j a Bishan Singh that, "every man 
of Mathura city has reported that owing to the Maharaja hav- 
ing no money, he has ordered Manrnn J&waJa Cara’i, the Kntwal 
and other servants to collect Rs» S©0 or dCC a day by all 
means* The Qa*! and other residents of the caSJba above 
mentioned, according to the waaalnissr, have reported that 
in the village Rival in pMMm Mahoban, x£ft or bad (sailllaJ 
is daily organised Cat the instance of j£U&) and the people 
of Mathura go to see it and Khvaja &trai at the time of the 
xaslilft goes to the Jaauna and collects from the people Re# 
or i ae the case may be* Navab Jbmlat-al-Mulk has also 
written a pjuaiaa in this regard and the ft mwb&lim has been 
issued (directing the Bala ) to dismiss the SLillil Hannan 
Ehwija Serai*" The Vakil further requested the Maharaja, 


1, Bee Matter, XI, p*60« 
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** to hush up the reporter before any action is taken against 
him*** 


She above discussion show,? that the situation In the 
towns held in iSalr ^ vm worse than those kept in khallsfi* 

The .laglrdars who were sure of the short tenures of their 
assignments tried to amass wealth through all possible vgys* 
The state of affairs still were worse in the towns or ports 
lying within areas held by high officials in combined Juris* 
dictions such as ptohdaiJ, and XOttld&xi and Sight* 

dirj , the misuse of authority by local officials could be 
checked through fauldnr and but if a town happened 

to be both in the fauldSipf andi laigir of an influential noble 
then e ganatbla or jjSjsaflis Could not be restrained from 
oppression! nor a culprit, when a wsoal* or was richly 
bribed not to report the correct news* In s vakil Report 
Mia Bishan Singh (gaiUdag and jjglxdif of Mathura) was 
advised to examine all the reports (waaa’l *) before they were 
submitted to the headquarters. It is argued that since the 

ibt m ^ m ? 

Bftjs was bo th fau.1 dar and l a^lrdar of ssrknr Mathura it lay 

lT VSkil Report, auiidle Wo *3, docvSent WoIa76 y dated 26th 

Rabi II, 1104 A.H* 

2. JTflkiLJi«BOytf aujdl* No. 9, document No* 1036, dated 1106 
A#a.; Ibid* , document No* 996, dated 6th Ramzan 39th 
year Aurangteb* 
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within his powers to intercept the wacaif reports. 

m — 

She bonds executed by/4 i&ttdifil, gfflaghtaa and 
lltradars , not to soles t the residents for want of money 
end to do whatever possible for the prosperity of the people, 
were more in the nature of written paper pledges to be 


kept 


which was an official procedure and 


of little actual effect. It is true, however, that there 
are numerous instances on record when /i aglrdars, if they 
misused authority or practice oppression, were punished by 
reduction In m.inanb t confiscation of the laglr and transfer* 
This happened sometimes at the request of the citizens and 
sometimes on the basis of news reports and findings of 
couriers, etc. 


,# Ibid*, Bundle Bo. 8, document No. 699, undated* 
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MARKSTSt 

In the literature of the period, the various types of 
markets referred to are haaor-±. Ml an (also known as ligsissi 
ma&* SfcakU or jguaaatof the main market)* £&&&» ft^nSi 
tJdb&l f aan.1 1 dariba > flakhiso * ps|& t fair ( fldla ) and seasonal 
markets ate®. Of the above, the first six ware permanent 
markets 1#©* held daily* except on public holidays* The other 
three were periodical i*e* weekly, occasional and seasonal* 
being organised for on# day in a week or twice a week In case 
of noth ( hr»t ) T for a few days in case of fair around some 
holy place and for few months in case of seasonal markets* 
(e+g* those established at Swally and Hugli when there was 
great concourse of ships)* 

JL 

The Bagar~i Kalan was confined to the principal 

streets of the cities and contained one or more chonks ( chokla 
«* S 

o? © ftaurehttW & place idler© four roods met* The ch&uks 


1* 



Monserrate t p*31| at Agra, Hundy, II, pp# 216-216* at labor#* 
Kanrlque, Ii*p* 191f at Burhanpur* Mu»dy*XI f pp* 60-61. 

2* At Ahoadabid there were ,1? chaklos or chauks connected with 



.86 | for ohauk Akbarabad 
fo*4, domnent No* 664* dated 
I,P*v9: Akhbarat . docwent 3 
25th yearTHaagir} Thevenot 


— UUAJUUM lUiOUf w WtUA X ijgMBU.J. 

(Agra), sec lAKlL,iflP,Ctr!l|Bundle 
d 29th Hamtsan 1106 a*h 4 » Tavernier 
So* 1606. dated 16th Mirada* 

* pp. 69-60* 
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occupied the central and prominent areas of the city and 

1 

was always a very crowded place* Both sides of the street 

which housed the Baser contained shops stretching in a big 

2 

city for as long as 880 yards* In a big city, there might 

3 

be separate shops for each commodity, while in small towns 


1« Manrique defines the chaik as *’a square and open place 
in the centre of a town* 1 * Hanrique, 1 1, p* 191, & 113. The 
Chandani chauk at Delhi, built by Jahan Are In 1640, was 
octagonal in shape and measured 100 by 300 yards* See 
The ve not, p*6Q| *A«3al«,L.g&Uft> III, p*47. 

2. At Ahmadabad *Maidan Shah* (the main market) was about 

1600 feet long ", see Mandelsl0,p#22Qi she bazar of Chandani 
Chaik was 4t>o yards long, see Ihevenot, p*6o$ Bernier, 
p*366. Baser at Fatehpur Slkri was about half a mile long, 
see Monaerrate, p*31* Finch, Easlx..2STOla> p.149. 

3* For variety of shops in the bazar of Delhi, each selling 
a different commodity, for example* dukanha’i Jauharl, 
dukanhai bazas, dikanha’l halvafi, attar, mewa flrosh, 
tambul and sabzl flrosh etc., see « M^na bazar * MS. Mo* 
F.H./312 ff* 3b to Sb, 6a to 8a, 8b, IQah., llab, 12ab, 
13ab, 14ab, 16ab, l6ab f 17a b, 18a b, 19ab & 20a. For „ 
dukanha’i bazas, see Man!lUl Aimer, I, pp* 33, 68| Bayazid 
p*141* For the shops of different commodities and stuffs 
of trade again at Delhi, see &md^a,tay,l^Em,te.aaJ^» f* 

33ab| Mutafarrla MaharaJgan, Bundle No* I, document No* 

69, undated, refers to separate shops for each commodity 
and at a fixed place at UJ'jain* For example, in a die*, 
puts the butchers of the above city were warned by the 
qazi not to open meat shops in between the shops for 
other commodities* They were asked to shift to the place 
fixed for thew ibld . 


/ 
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there could be only general engineer's shops* The main feature 

of the bazar vaa that ell sorts of goods and commodities such 

os clothes, groins, food stuffs, drugs, sweets, medicine, 

tobacco, fruit^s, vegetables, betel, furniture, toys etc * 

8 

were on sale* Secondly, whatever was sold there was In retail 

3 

and seldom in wholesale. Thirdly, the blzar was known after 

the name of the principal chauk or was simply called the 

a 

chauk bazar . In the evening the bazar had arrangements for 
lamp lights. 


6 

The Rani usually was the market for grains, it was a 

7 

walled enclosure which was also used for storing the grain. 
Sometimes it represented the entire piu$ (or Mahaila ) and took 
the name of the founder. In a city there could be more than 


T* jj&BZE Ajp&r, I, p, 88, 

8# flaft Iflllffi, I»p.B6x mxi at (Suppl, ),pp, 6-7, For a variety 
of things sold In the bazar at Agra, see Mundy*II,p*2l6i 
for Lahore, see Manrique, II,pp*186-i87| for Delhi see 
flUfla&laa llBiltaflaJai >_ op,clt«, for Fetehpur Sikri,Mons- 
serrate, p»31s for Surat, Fryer, X,p,248t for Ahmadabad, 

P , D, Valle , I,p*96, 


0, F-F (l67fUfi41 r p,S70, 

4, For example, the main markets at Delhi were known after 
two chauk s l.e, chandanl Chauk and Chauk Samuil ah Khan, 

8, See Oau&*ld-l Sultanate,! Shahiah&ni f f,21j Manrique, II, 
pp, 188-187, 


Handy, II, p*207, At Delhi Shadara, Paharganj and Fatehpuri 
were principal grain markets, see G.M.Khan, Travels in 
Uoper JlindufiLtan , QOL Ethe 864, ff, 39b, 41b, quoted by 
H.K,flaqvi, p,78 &4 in case of last two* for Shadara, see 
S ivafrttl^nta^lylc . IV, p*31, Taj gang near TaJ_at Agra,. 


See RF n 846-~5 q ) f n - Esn & nlj also at Agra Mubarak Sultan 
ganj, Dhoria GanJ and FatehganJ were grain markets, see 
££x|l, ff, 42, 5a, 66a b, 

7, Mm* 1 . * AJiSB i Hf p,387. 
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1 

one g&ai* She principal g mi vac known as shah-card (or 

WB&sl jmMM) £*&* the Imperial gaai, supervised by adalnia- 

2 

trators and tax-collectors who were government officials and 
included In the Khallsa* Contrary to t&is, the several other 
gaali referred to in the sources are said to have been 
established by the l aatrdars during their tenure of -laclrdari 
of a particular a as bn . The ganJUl,fi.bShl appears to have 
been a permanent market while those of J aglrrfara are mentioned 
as very flourishing at the cost of Imperial SQIkU But after 
the transfer of the J &glrd&r in most cases, his card would 
decay t or its name was changed by his successor or, again, 

it was abandoned completely if the latter chose to establish 

4 

his own g&oJ at some other place* For the management and 

collection of taxes the l aeirdnrs had their own gumashtas 
6 

(agents )• 


1 * 


2 * 

3 * 

4# 


At Ahoadabad, several puras were prefixed or suffixed by 
the ward ganj and they were called after the names of 
their founders such as i&hib ganj founded by the chief goal 
Abdul wahab in the reign of Aurangseb* Murad ganj founded 
by Prince Murad etc.,$ee Mirat (Suppl. ), pp* 13,14,13* 
Similarly at Surat Wahab geaj, BahadurganJ and Nurganj etc* 
took the names of their founders, See MS.Freser 124,ff # 
124s^l26agr For AzaaganJ at Hugli founded by A'jsam Shah dur- 

See 



BabJ 
Ibid* 

Vakil Report. Bundle No*3, document No. 249, dated 20th 
Ghaban 1102 A.H.; document No. 2162, 

dated 19th Jumada 11,1130 A,g». ibid;, ' ' “ * " 

undated* 

Ibid* 


docuaent No *2404, 


3 * 



The K&tra was the market attached to a nobles palace 

— — w 

Int 3t 

or w 5 thin, walls built by him. The names of many a Kstres 

occur in the sources* Come of them carried the name of 
Z 

their founders 9 while others were known after the name of 

a commodity either manufactured or sold there or both. 

Since most of the Katras were associated with the names of 

the principal nobles, it appears that originally a katrn 

contained a few shops near or around or within the nobles 

enclosure for supplying provisions ready at hand and it was 

only in the course of time that from ^ few shops it developed 

4 

into a mart or suburb. Except in a few cases, the commodities 


1, See u'ilson, p.260; Irvine, The Army, I,p.l£6j see also 

(IV), 33, History Department, A.M.U. 
'Aligarh* In the above document, a Katra is mentioned at 
Hash! da bad established by one Bashid Khan ‘Alamglri near 

1 his palatial enclosure end around a tank. In an other 
document, which is a Tamllknamn dated SOttrMkharrtfm *1040 
A,H*| the Katra comprising the residential quarters and 
few shops and garden is mentioned at qasba Sultanpur, 
see Eaacaninsl.,.galaiin» p. 63 , 

2* At Agra Katra (or Katla) Perwes founded by Prince Perves, 
See _p,3S ; Moti Katla, Ibid,, p. 43. At Agra 

also, for katra Agha Saqnr, Katra It i bar Khan, Katra 
Sha’ls ta man and Ketra Harden Khan etc. See Ahw5l r ff. 
63*65 ab. At Delhi for Katra Fids'! Kh&n, ice Mxan&Battfl, 
f.77aj At Lahore there was a Katra situated within the 
chauk of Cara comprising many houses, See Muhd.Boqar, 
LihotM-fae.t., and -fa&a&nl, p*ao 3 » 

3, F$r Kjutra known after the commodity such as at Delhi} 

HU Katra, See G.Muhammad Khan, f.39o. At Agra Sabun, 
Katra, J&iigl, f«55» At Eensr&s, Katra- i- resum. See Balvant 
n^ma , ftl^e&b* 

4, The Ka trap arch a at Ahmadabad was situated in the Kotha 

of WahlbganJ, Before its es tabiishment, vahibgan) (founded 
by <2 a si ‘Abdul uahab as noted earlier) only contained few 
shops. The son of the above q azi, named Muhd, Jamal when 
held the Katrapareha in as3lgment,ha 5 _in order to 
, increase the prosperity of the above pure (>teh£bganl), 
re-established the katraparciv there and so arranged that 
the variety of arcana tic roots, drugs and other Imports from 
the port of Surat were sold there excise duty free.This 
enabled the above pu 4 h a and the katraparcha to spring up 
Into a great mart t n&i (Supply pf.u-j£r). 
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generally sold In thee© fe&LEaa are not known* At kntxa -parch* 

at Ahaadabad, which was a great market and a fiscal division 

1 

for cue ton collection, for example, cloth yarn, hides and a 
variety of drugs Imported from the port of Surat used to 

a • 

be sold. The katra ^parcha existed at Delhi and Surat and 

3 

probably In other big cities also* 


The mandl according to the Mir at was **a place where 

eommodltiea and corn were brought from outside for sale in 
4 

the city** Usually a mandl was named after the chief comm©. 
& it© 

dlty sold there, or/after the or the where It was 
6 

established. Sometimes & mandl was also known after a 

7 

particular profession or craft pljCyeci thole* There could be 


1* Ibid *, p* 161* 

2* Ibid* i P* ISO* 

3* For Katra porch a at Burhanpur, sue Ifoulag a tul Bind , 

4* Mirnt , (Buppl* ), p.182* 

6* For the nandls known after the commodities sold there, 
for example, the Ghallsasndl, almost in every city or 
towm mondi-i-ChiJb {market for wood), see 
HunafUt t. 249a} Sakkar mandl, jbbbmfe document Ho. 1382, 
dated 21st safer, 24th year of Aurangcefy Dalmandi, HIng 
kl Mandl, See lh«Sl, ff*68a, 666* Sab el mandl, Dastur , 
B*A.Add. 22833, f*24aj mandl* l»Hamak at Lahore, see 
Irvine, she Amy. I,p*3l7« For Kapas mandl, Sagan mandl 
and Ghalls mandl at Surat, s««. MS* Fraser, 124, f*98aj 
for Kapasmandi and Ragan mandl at Cambay, Ibld »,f*64a* 

6* For fflandfa known after the pure or ganj, see at Burhanpur 
Shahganj mandl, Ea'lnabad mandl and Charm tna mandl etc* 
B*M*Add» 22831, f* 24a j $ee also ShulaflalUl ■ filnfl, 
pp* 127- 128* 

7* For example, ofc Agra Ha J Jam mandl or Hal kl a and! 
(barber's lane) see f.53# 
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a umber of mandls in a city and in each a separate commodity 
used to be sold* An other feature of the mangle ms that 


iti ie 

hero /commodities were sold and purchased in stock ( tfaok ) and 
2 

not in retail* 


3 

The dariba was a short lane or street* In the sources 

it has been coupled with p2a* The flarlbagan (or panda rib* ) 

meant a street, stalls or market where betel leaves (barg 

4 

were sold* Curing our period the existed 

6 

almost in every city* At Ahmadabid, according to the Mirat 

darlbaoan in itself constituted a g lo ba l which for the collec* 

tlon of government dues was pieced under the supervision of 
6 

the Ka twail » For general cdmint3tration,it had similar 


officials as mentioned in connection with the other aiahals of 
7 8 

that city. Its annual Income was Rs* £860 (or 14000 dams h 

1 , At Ahmadabad there were 19 mandisJTjiiial (Suppl* ), p*18£* 

£* Ibid., PP* 166«*167* 

3* Oarlba la derived from an Arabic word darb which means a 
lane, street, road, path and a narrow lane between two 
mountains* See &lfiJalal..to,te, pp* 374-376 j Gtelngass,p. 

608* 

4* mill (Suppl* ) p*183* In besides the pandarl. 

be, the Kasadarlbs (lane or street whore cups, plates and 
utensils of brass etc* were manufactured or sold) and the 
Anjlsadarlba (street for spices and herbs) are also men- 
tioned, hhniX.l-AJaor t II, pp* 474,476,476* 


6* Ml ret (Suppl. ), p*183* 


7* ibid. 


8 * mi* 
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We do not knoWvhether similar arrangement# also existed in 
other cities* 


the nakhnaa was a daily market where cattle, horses, 
camels, oxen, goats, pigeons etc*, and slaves were sold both 
wholesale and retail* At Agra, it was held in a covered build* 
ing known as UagSaafol aafetoltl daily in the morning, and 
according to Pelsa«rt,in addition to cattles, » tents, eo«w» 
goods and many other things wore sold*’ 1 At Ahmad ii bad it 
together with oath, as mentioned elsewhere, constituted a 
separate fflahal and formed part of 3to« officials 

4 

and market dues were the same as in other aakalfi* 2ho Mirat 

mentions that at Atsmadabad nakhlaa the government used to 

t» 

purchase Catch horses* 


the path (hat ) was a market held at a fixed place around 
the city or at villages of note on fixed days * once a week 


1* Mundy, II, p*189t Pelsaert, p*4j De last, p*7C$ see also 

* ii* P*442# 

6* Pelsaert, p*4t At Patna also, the nakhasn was organised 
in an enclosed place, Akhbajffiaaa, xn,p*82i ftsdhi.&atftaaak 
pp* 38,44$ De Aset. 40* fttofttiwl gfrateglfikftJMtahade f.&6j 
At Lahore also nskhasa was held in a building, see Hd* 
oaqar, SMoXSl P.SO*? For nakhSsc at 

Delhi, see Sujan Ra’l, pp* s.6* 

3* Mirat (Sup pi. ), p.182* 

4* Ibid., pp* 182-183. 

8* Ibid*, p. 184. 
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or twice a week* It was an assemblage of petty banils 
local manufacturers (or artisans ) and professionals who 


2 


gathered from the adjoining towns and the country around 

in the morning, and the hat (market) continued till a little 
3 

before sun-set* Here things of dally necessity, food stuffs, 

oil, ah% (butter), goods such as cloth, thread, cotton, 

d 

Indigo, sugar, rice were sold and purchased* In some paths 

however, the sale and purchase of cattle such as horse, 

5 

camels, bullock etc* is said to have taken place* In the 

paths all those who brought their commodities to be sold had 

6 

stalls on the ground and In the open* At $ Ahma&abad according 

7 

to the Mirat . the p&£ft and the nakhasa were held together* 


1* Around £& tag son the path was held once week* See Caesar 
Frederick, p.114. Around HugSli It was thilee a week* 
gee Master, I, p.326* At Agra dally* &cflha', J&fchaBflfc, p* 19* 
Fitch, Early Travels f p.26* Thrice a week at Merta (suba 
Ajmer)* See Joseph Salbanche,p*84. At Lakhavar (near 
Patna) dally* See ,1sF, p*102* __ ^ 

2* Akhtoarat. document Ho* 2848, dated 10th Zliqada, 29th 
year of Aurang zeb» SE„. (iftlfiwSIJ, P*192* > , __ 

3* gtlefiSfid-MMia', P.86,' Elected Document (Shohjahan) 
p*118* 

4. At Lakhavor the principal commodity was calicoes and 

diverse type of cotton clothes manufactured in the adjoin* 
ing areas and brought to he sold by the weavers them* 
selves* See )» P«192* See also 

p. 86 1 (Shahj<&an),p.ll8, for cotton 

clothes being sold In peths* 

6* See .toflfliaUA,1atir> X*p*231, for the peth at Pshlodl 

village near Marta where besides victuals and commodities 
of general use, horse, camel and bullocks used to be 
sold and purchased* 

6* Eg .OfiiaeBD, P.138. 

7* See the sources cited for n&khasa. p isr*. 7 
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Fir oa the Travellers we 1 earn of an other type of 

market l*e* seasonal or temporary bazars held at the port 

towns of Surat, Hugli, Satagaon etc* Hfundy gives a trivia- . 

description of the one established at Swally as follows: - 

"heare is o great ilia: , made by gaalfthu of bamtoooea, 

reeds etts*, where all manner of necessaries and commodities 

ere to bo had* Also provision, especially toddy, which 

finds current and quick dispatch* The said bazares as soon 

2 

as the shlpps make way to he gon Is sett on fire** 1 At 
dually this market was assembled between September and 

3 

January the time for the arrival and departure of the ships* 
These bazars catered to the needs of those waiting for the 
arrival and departure of the ships \ . . -\.v , V * W» are 
not expressly told as to who controlled these j&nnrm. and how 
or how much was reallied on account of government dues* It 


1. Mundy, II* pp. 312*313} flcinBtaai .SOglllh 

UaJtio O, 'Observations* of M# Caesar Frederick, Vol* in, 
p.8 33* Master, X,p*326* 

2* Mundy, II, pp* 312*313} Herbert, pp* 37*38. A similar 
description of another organised at Satagaon Is given 
ty M. Caesar Frederick thus t "Ever y year at Sutter (a 
village near;£dfc'ag f ao>)0 they make end unmake a village, with 
houses and shoppers' ofcde of straw#, and with all things 
neoessarle to their uses, and this villsge stand# th as 
long as the ships ride there, and till they depart for 
the Indies, and when they ore departed* every man goeth 
to his plot of houses, and there setheth fire on them*" 
See ihe Principal Vay««ea T op.clt* 

3* gJMMmflfth P.316. 
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appears however that the aunftddnm of Ewaliy* who was a 

permanent resident and an agent of the government, exercised 

supervision over the bazar there on behalf of the mutasadfll 
1 

of Surat* 

£ 3 

The fairs used to be held once a year or at Intervals 

at a place or places which had religious sanctity for being 

associated with some deity or for lying on the bank of holy 
4 

river* Thousands and thousands of devotees annually gathered 

there to perform their rites la the name of the deity either 

by taking dips into a tank or river or by offering worship 

8 

on a fixed day or days together* At the fair, the installation 
of a temporary market was customary* where local merchants* 


1* Thomas Best* p*246. For muqaddam of Svally at immediate 
orders of the Mutadaddf of Surat, see* Pieter Van Den 
Brooke* p*218# 

£• For the annual fair at Pushkar village near Ajmer* see 
kMaiLAjaag* 1»pp*4q-41* and Ibid.* p.286 for a similar 
fair near Jodhpur, The mela of the Ganges at Garh Mukht4» 
swar, see Chnhar Gulahan , f ,3Sab* At Kuruashetra the mein 
on the eve of the solar eclipse. Ibid** f*36b, 

3. Kustoh mela at Hardvarjovery fifth year, Ibid ,* f*38b» For 
Magh mela at Allahabad, see Sujan Ra’i, p.41* 

4 . The towns situated on the bank of Ganges were considered 
sacred and for that reason the annual fairs used to be 
held there. For references see Chapter I ? pi3w i. 

6, At Kurukshetra the main fair was held for one day* At 
Pushkar the mela held for 20 years* At Garh MukhWswar 
the fair lasted 18 days* The Mughsji fair at Allahabad 
lasting for one month. See sources quoted above in fns* 

2 it 3, 
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manufacturers and hawkers put up their stalls and sold a 

variety of things from victuals to mercantile goods and 

curiosities to the large gathering assembled there* From 

such fairs, the government used to charge from devotees small 

sums for taking dips In the tank or river and levied dues 

2 

on sale and purchase, 3he government could collect the above 

levy either directly through its officials or it could form 

3 

out the income from the fair* 


mmszjmt 

The market was held twice a day ; first in. the morning 

after sunrise, and then in the evening* A t noon, the shop*. 

- 4 

keepers closed their shops and rested in the houses* Two 

The. 

days in a week were holidays, i*e* Thursday for / Barn as and 

1U 5 

Friday for/ Muslims* The Hindu shopkeepers in Gujarat also 


1* For various commodities, victuals and curiosities sold 
in the fairs, see Pelsoert, p.72$ I,pp# 

40*41* 

2* At Pushkar the meia about one thousand rupees used to 
collected by tho government, .Ibid . 

3* The income from the mdla held at Kaparhera ,near Jodhpur, 
w*s formed out to the muqaddaa of the above village for 
rs* i7oo; h p«£8&, 

4* Terry, stJly.,Isay.fllai p*aia* 

a* JHijt) p* ass* 
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kept shops closed on days of ?itf.anaaaftl» MafraaLra and 

1 m 

- Avkadahi * The festivals of Holi and ‘Id were also observed 

z 

as holidays. 




A sudden news of the death of/ big merchant or an 


unwanted happening could lead to the closure of the shops* 

Besides this, we read of hartal being observed in protest 

4 

against oppression by local officials* 


3 


mmuit 

There afe references to merchant guilds or bazar 
aanchavata also known as maherer ' (or ' fflahalan ) headed by a 
big merchant* They were to look after the interests of fellow 
businessmen* These o qnchnyete st times used to take important 
decisions with regard to the rules and regulations of the 

6 

market and co-operated with the local town administration* 


1* &£A&» IfP»&60* 

s* gjafegdsaj, p«93* 

3* Akhtgrat r document !fo*1306, 7th Jumada XI t 24th year 
Alamglrl) 

4* Ibld M dated 11th Juaada I* 49th year 
document No. 675, dated 11 tn Jumada IX 
Aurangzeb* 

3, For guild or Pflflfihflyat' »ee EF (I67ru77 \ pp , 80*81* For 
panch§y*t-i bazar, see the document Ho* XI IX, Hic.Muahal 
gaper an ^nfLlhc-io, la,,af . ^akiHasi p*i67; For Mahoger or 
Mahajen 8>e £E5s3k£SU> 99 * 1,80*192* 


of Aurangzeb) Ibid ** 
.49th year of 


6, IBIS * 
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At the call of this body, the entire market business could 
come tot«tand>tiU# 


ttMlflflaflftU vere clerks appointed at the r ©common* 

da t ion of the dfvan and attached to markets and toil 

stations (nikas )* they issued permits to those who wished 

to bring their merchandise into the city for sale, and 

4 

recorded dues payable on various articles* Similar passes 

also were to be issued whenever the goods were carried out 

from the city* Nothing In fact could go out of the city 

unless the ,Chhltthj»l.,r,rfLhaat; (pass) tos delivered by the 

autnsaddi and the packages outward bound were stamped by 

6 

him to certify that the mahaul had been paid* 


the daily account of the market which included the 

7 ' 

(prices), the slxaha. 1 kharld o firukht 


1* Ibid*i MaSLMimld&aZt I» P*199* 

2# iakil,.fiopfi>r.t» Bundle No* 8, document No. 161, dated 21st 
Shaban, 3 2 year of Aurtngaeb* 

3* Mi rat (Suppl*), pp« 180*181, 

4* Ibid , 

6* ifeid. 

6*. -Ibid * r pp* 181,194* 

7* , jiyJfeafagxJat f* boa. 
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1 

(t he rsgisUr of sale and purchase; and the income to the 
government and bearing the signatures of; daroeha t Wm wnea'll 

mXlM 9 fiMttdfcftd and Mate was sute&tted to tide mutasaddi 

3 ' 

for examination* From the mutasaddl the above papers were 

' 4 

sent to the dirain or the nazim for Inspection* 

The mutasflddla had instructions to see that the 

prices of grain <&m were kept low in the market and they 

6 

were held answerable In case of high price (gf rani Through 

a large number of official orders > they were from time to 

time warned not to harass the merchants on account of Illegal 

exactions nor to allow others to do the same* The muta saddle 

7 

were enjoined to help in the collection of taxes* 


1* Ibid * 

2* JLbid* 

3* Kagjaiua f* $0®* 

4 * .Ibid* 

3# gj^agiui^fltttotaryioi f. 6 o», 

6* A kft ba ri t ■ document No. £360# dated 26th Sha‘ban# 27th year 
or Aurangzebj lbld T doouaent No# 1692, doted 10 Rajab 6 
year of BahadOrshah* JMjj^document No. 3317# dated 14th 
Shawal# 39th year of Aurangztbj gskil Ropart ft Bundle 
No*4# document No* 60S, dated 3rd Shavwil# 1106 A*H* 

7* ibid** Bundle No»8, document No* 161# dated 2lst Sha'bln, 
32 year of Aurangzeb* 
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The KOfilfofeanin and the olyadas are said to have been 

appointed In all the markets# According to the Akbarnamn , Akbai> 

In the 2?th year appointed several market inspectors to check 

oppression and Irregularities In buying, selling, weighting , 

measuring and pricing the commodities in the market of Agra# 

the sources tell us nothing about the regular appointment of 

* 

the market inspectors in other cities# However, the posting 

of pjjaflM under the supervision of KaJftil or &&&aalb to 

keep watch and ward over the markets appears to be a constant 
2 

feature* Besides preventing irregularities, It was also the 

duty of the a lyaflaa to induce the traders and consumers to make 

sale and purchase at Bhah-rsnl (or the gaol established by the 
3 

government)* The house-to-house sale often adopted by traders, 

4 

with the view to evade the market dues, was discouraged* The 
merchants end shopkeepers were required to sit in mandla or 


1* She market inspectors appointed by Akbar wares Muhd* Kh an 
Ml to inspect the sale and purchase of horses $ Baja Today 
Mai of elephants and grain market} 2a in l&tin Koka of oil; 
Shah Qttli Khan Mahram of fruit and sweetmeats* Sadiq Khsn 
of gold and - silver} Ttiaad K* Gujarati of jewels) Shah bar 
Khan of gold brocade} M, Yusuf of camels) Sharif Khan of 
cheep and goat*} GhassI K.Badukhshi of salt* Makhsup Khsa of 
armour) Jlaslm Khan of aromatics) Hakim Abul Path of intoxi- 
cants) Khwa J a l A bdus Samad of leathern articles) Naurang Khan 
of dyes, Baja Birbal of cattle and buffaloes) S* Jamal of 
drugs) Naqib Khan of books) Habibullah of sugar and Abul 
Fail of woollens, ^kPamaaa, ' III, p*396* 

2* See MtttefarylG JiahaxaUan» Bundle No* 21, document No* 212 
dated 11th Bam zan 1106 A»H* 

4 

3* Ibid . 


4* 


JUttd* 



g&nJs and to keep shops open so that whatever was brought 

1 

to be sold did not evade the collectors of market duties* 


The ohaudharl was the head of traders In each barer 

selected from amongst the merchants and recognised by the 
2 

government, she flatftiaflfll of the jSiac Instead of dealing 

with a number of merchants Individually or Jointly had to 

deal with one man# with regard to the management of the )BM£ 

3 

and to help to enforce the mercantile law* His duties were 

to see that 'weights were uniform and conformed to the fixed 

standards, and that none of the traders weighed less and mfeensx 

4 

enhanced the prices unilaterally* Sometimes his help was 

3 

also sought to settle a bargain or to fix prices* In one 
sanad he is Instructed to endeavour to create an amicable 


1* Ibid* 

2m Vakil Report. Bundle Ho. 8, document 110*121! dated 31st 
year ‘fllomglrlj Mundy* II,p.l47t Akhbarat.il th Muharratt 
£Oth year ‘Alamgiri. According to the HiTat the Chaudhari^s 
in the markets for various commodities were appointed by 
the Kotwcl, Might * I, p.169* 

3* jKhvaJa Xasln, f* 38a b* 

X 

4* ibid} Kasha m U loMUtafasclQ » p.SSb.^Chaudhari was required 
to keep an eye on prices* According to one report from 
Mathura, auchalka was taken from the chaudhari of the 
grain market that be would stabllze the price of wheat 
at 26 _sers per rupee* See Akhbarat document No* 3318 9 dated 
7th Ziiqada, 39 th year Alamglrl. 


3* Mundy, XI, p*147« 
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atmosphere in the ba^ar so that the traders come In large 

number and add to the income of the bazar day after day* 

He also helped the officials in the collection of aahauL»l 
w ^ 2 

barar * Ve do not know what exactly his perquisites were* 

His appointment -however* appears to be of a semi-official 

3 

nature* For, on being chosen, a sanad was issued in hie name, 
and in return he had to execute a written bond assuring to 
work honestly* Among the artisans, tradesmen and urban 
professionals of the Jaijg too, similar chaudharis existed, 
in each haa&r of a city* 


Ihere used to be veighmen in markets* It was customary 
that whenever a commodity or corn etc* were sold, the buyer 
or the seller engaged a/ third man who had no personal 
interest in the commodity purchased or sold to weigh the 
goods sold* For this, he received a customary perquisite 
known as toial (or blml ) amounting to a handful of grain 
given by the buyer when grain was sold and weighed* In the 
sources there are references of toial or the velghftan*s 


i* raxittinrl ..Salitia, p* io3* 

9* Ibid. 

3* Ibid*, pp* 76-77, 103} Mtttaf argil - Bundle No* 2* 

document No* 332, dated 28th Safer 49th year Alamglr* 

4* See ka«ft&l.,A4agg, K, p*640* 

3* Khwaja iaain, op*clt* 
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perquisite of a mand! or gnn.1 (or bazar ) being farmed out 
to a person* The veighaan was not a government official. 

I 

Anybody, if allowed by the government, could be a weighmau* 

The ooiledar was the porter* He was engaged to carry 
grain and other commodities from the mandi to the house of 

consumer or from one bazar to another* Their number in towns 

it 3 

and cities was quite large) for example, in Mathura/was 160* 
Wo do not known how they were paid* 

The sweepers do not appear to have been government 
employees like, the municipal workers of the present day* For 
sweeping the markets they charged something from the shop* 
keepers and in return out of the above income paid a tax 
known as rfaatur-1 mihtaraj (sweeping fee)* 


1* See the da at ak T bearing the seal of Isabel Azam KharujUWhan 
a servant of Shahjahan, dated 1063 A.H. (A* D* >, addressed 
to the mutasaddi pargana Mahaban, sarkar^ fuba Agra, with 
regard to a grain mandi at qasba Gokul where the men of 
Vithal rS'i had endowments granted by Akbar* According 
to the dastak,the men of Vithal ral since long had the 
right of receiving the weighing perquisites of the above 
mandi* But in the year noted above one Nathu petitioned 
that if the right of weighing perquisites were farmed out 
to him he would payto the government Rs*176 annually* 

But the men of Vithal ra’i represented that the above Nathu 
wanted to set up a shop in the mandi end if the right of 
receiving tolai was granted to him he would add to the 
difficulties of the traders and would cause to the stop* 
page of their visits to the mandi) the loss thereby would 
ultimately be that of Vithalra’i* Thereupon, the petition 
of Nathu was set aside* For the daatak see K*M* JhoveH, 
pp* 86*£7 } Wilson, p,48. 

2* Kljiufri fr. 1-Maharaliian* Bundle No. 4, document No* 768, dated 
39th year Alamglrl* 

3* 

4* Mirat , l,p*287« However, the above tax was included in 
the list of prohibited ceases under Aurangzeb* 
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For the collection of custom dues (see Chapter V ) f 
the various type of markets referred above could either be 
kept in Khailsa or given in assignment, or farmed out* 
According to one Vakil fieuort t Raja Bam Singh, on being 
appointed the lhanadar of Jaarud (subs Kabul took on llara , 
the collection of custom dues (aahaSl) of Ganl^-1 Jamrud and 
the transit duty (xHhdarl ) of the area around the above 
than a > through his Vakil , Kanwal Naiw, he was given/ to 
understand that he would refrain from oppressing and harass* 
lng the traders and travellers by collection of prohibited 

taxes# He, however, could collect what was legally due# 

/ 

He was also instructed not to let any one pass without a 
1 

proper £&£&&• A similar llerA for the collection of mahxfil - 

1 oeth held at Pahlodl 1 a village near Herts (auba Ajmer ), 

was farmed out for Rs* 16, OCX) a year* This p&J& was very 
^ 2 
big and was held ohee a week* 

DAI.iIl i 

The market organisation discussed above necesalated 

3 

the presence of a ilallwi, (broker or middleman) in each 

1* Vakil Ra port. Bundle Ho. a document No*4£, dated £4th 
Chauwal 1093 A.H. 

t 

2* toQnl»l. Aimer. I, p*231* 

3* The persian historians knew the middleman, who acted 
between buyer and .seller g between merchant and producer, 
as dallal and muqim* The Europeans called him broker* 
vhile locally he had been named as arhatlya* For arhatiyi 
$«e KP 1 1618 * 21 ). p*86* Tavernier stressed that every 


Contd* * * • * 
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1 

market for various commodities. He sat la the ha gar and 

helped to fix the prices between the buyer and the seller 

2 

through inducing the two to agree to a bargain* there could 

be more than one in each bazar . He was never a paid employee 

of the government but a commissioned agent who, however, required 

a formal daatak to be issued In his name for the installation 
3 

of his agency* In return he had to execute a bond to assure 

4 

impartiality in his dealings In the market* According to both 
6 6 

the |Ia and the Mirat , the brokers in the markets for various 
commodities were to be appointed by the Kotwal to whom they 
were to submit the ramamchn (diary) prepared by them, and 


(Continued from the previous page) 

European having any business in India had to have dealing 
with the broker* Tavernier* I»pp. 77-78* He elsewhere 
Insisted on the necessity or a native broker idio should be 
from amongst the Hindus* II,p.38* Fitch, Early travels, 
p.36. ovlngton mentioned that, 'Tor the buying and more 
advantagious disposing of the Companys goods, there are 
brokers appointed, who are of the Banian east, skilled in 
the rates and values of all the commodities in India" j 
Ovlngton, p.233. Fryer wrote that nothing could be done 
without the brokers. Fryer, I,p*212j Master, II,p*14j 
ef ( 1668-60 > t p*i9b. For a detailed observation of M* 
Caesar Frederick on the work of dallSls at Cambay port, see. 
The Principal Voyages of the English Nation, III, pp.2Q6, 
207,208* 

1* Mlret t I, p.169. 

2* Ibid >/suppi, ),p.i80f Mghaxal^tafaxil<itff.4b,6a. 

3* HlgaiDMa-.imttuaihl, ff. 248 ab, 248a, 234b, 266 a* Khnchaz^t 

Mutaf jvrr ! o t f* 68b* 

4* ftlgaaniBami«Munihl» op*cit* 

6* &0, 1, p*284* 

6* Mlrat f I, p*169* 




containing a record of fill purchase and sale transactions, 


market rates for each commodity sold and other related 
1 

matters* For his work the broker was paid a commission 

2 3 

amounting from annas 12 per hundred to H». 2ft charged both 

from the seller and the buyer* Of this, according to the 

Hlr£t f he had to pay He* 1000 annually to the government on 

4 _ 

account of oefiftkash * Although the brokers were required to 

work with impartiality, the general complaint against them 

was that they were In collaboration with the native merchants, 

and lowered or enhanced the market rates to the disadvantage 

6 

of the peasant, artisan and the foreigners* the peasant and 

artisan, in view of their inadequate knowledge of the day-to- 

day market were to a great extent at the mercy of the broker} 

while the Europeans to Whom the local markets cod© language 

was a problem, could also not fully guard themselves against 

6 

the brokers duplicity* 

l. B2SK i, p.itia. 

e. jbid (suppi. it p*i8o. 

3* In jewellry bazar, however, the dallal charged two per cent 
l«e* 1% trots, the seller and ljf from the buyer * See Mi rat . 


4. Jfcid*, (Suppl* ), p.180* 

6* Tavernier, 12, p* 183} ttievenot, pp# 77*78} 0vington,p*233. 

6* There are large number of complaints in the English Fee* 
tors despatches that they were subject to prejudice in 
settling the prices, cheating in weighing, delay of payment 
and several other tricks In their dealings with the local 
market people* The main reason was the problem of language 
which they did not understand, see EE ii634*36J f pp.143, 
168,272* 
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m&VLsmm* 

We do not hoar of easy at tempt made by the town adminis* 
iration to create machinery for controlling prices* She 
price reports were regularly prepared for^each market from 
oil parte of the empire ty the waqalnavla. me ail^g^iaa, 

{price list) and Xto&rt {the register of 

- 2 


purchase and sale) prepared by the rir^mayis and having 
teen signed by the djsfljfefe, the B2$&* the gntelft the laMEa, 
the mSmUf the the amh end the rn%& heed to 


he submitted almost dally first to the BBfcased^i and there* 

M to m® divan or the nagka * So that the goterment could 

»* 

he kept informed about the price changes* jfoafib fllfcaa from 

these officials were taken to organise a constant supply and 

not to haras® the merchant® by escorting illegal dues which 

4 m 

forced op the prices# She and the flaUSl were also 

made to execute hoods that they would always endeavour to keep 

6 

the prices at proper rotes# ‘ 




1« PP« 32-46, 63*64, 76-77* 

>• §&xMabuki 8p« 

3* Kj^jaitrri«Mtttftfayila» f# eoa* 

4# see the reference* cited for various officials who toad 
administrative responsibilities in the town, Chapters, II, 
III, and IV* 


5 * for nmehalka f rest chaudhari, see palaU g, pp£ 76 » 7 ? 

103} Mtifcftfaerlo Maharaloftn, Bundle tfo»2, doetxaent E 0.332, 
dated 28 th Safer, 49 th yewr&lemgiri* For similar aueheuka 
from the deUel,*#* the references cited above for dallal# 


ISOS «* 


As ~*I«d in «•«**» **«, ons of «.o i^o*. 
tout duties of the Kotwal was the supervision of markets* 

Ho was retired to endeavour to ensure 1 m prices, end regular 
supply? to prevent people from purchasing /in bulk frees 

i 

ffio«cnp outside the city, to discourage hoarding and to 

suppress engrossing* further, he was instructed to Steep 

2 S 

himself informed of the day-to-day market rates* Ho used to 
appoint the j&ffiKtel and &£U2l in uarloas markets and 

3 

received from them the rom&soha (diary) from each market* 
ms also to prohibit the collection of forbidden cesses 


charged from those who brought their commodities to the town* 


The muhtaalb was also called upon to perform almost 
similar duties* It was, for example, a part of hi© dally rotation 
to collect informatics about market rates, to get the schedule 
of rates settled at fihaEumrl^tWali and to coapel traders 
to shew to him the commodities brought by them from outside* 
Soaetlme* in order to mapervise the above work more vigroucly, 
the aufoaiihjia addition to his own duties ,aloo hold the post 
of iUyfljfrnsrM of feiiisau 


1 # See Ghepter XX* p/ ?Q-6i. 

B * ****** hPP^^mt mmaXsmm 

3 * Hliftt, If P. 169 . 

4* Ml Bf op.cit** iUCftkf op*cit*, p«3* 
s* See Chapter III, Section on Muhtaalb* . p. uz . 
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Many of the instruct Iona to the Jfolatal, the aUhtnal^ 

4 

and other town officials were merely theoretical exercises* 

In practice things were otherwise* in theory, the exaction 

iht 

of/ abvftb was a punishable crime and their realisation was 

repeatedly forbidden through royal mandates issued by succ. 

1 

essive Mughal rulers* However, in practice, they were collec- 
ted throughout the empire by almost all local officials, 

2 3 

Jm2xuS$£A and chiefs. It was not the drought alone which 
could have crushing effect over the supply, the levy and 
realisation of prohibited cesses had also an effective role 
to play in this regard. The general complaint in the con temp- 
orary literature was that owing to the imposition of large 
number of illegal taxes, the free flow of corn and other 

commodities was obstructed and consequently the prices went 

4 

up substantially* In a news report from Delhi, it was reported 


1* For the abolition of Illegal taxes by the Mughal rulers. 
Dec Ms* I.PP* 294-3011 Tuauk T p.4t Mlrfa , I, pp.286.eS7) 

f*i36t jteaJaeaL aiftUp«9ob, No. 3?o, 

f.107) KhafI Khan, II,p*88. 

2* For the collection of prohibited cesses and imposts 
see Chapter 

3* For the imposts levied and realised perforce by the 
tributary chiefs, see Tavernier, I, p. 31} EF (1646-60 ) t 
. pp. 192-193) JttMUamJmAlttiBt I,pp. 281*282. 


8 * 


pp* 436,437,438) XhafX Khan, II, pp* 8 7, 88, 
,pp* 262.266) Akhharat, document !Co*2461, 
a 28th year) Ibid , document No. 3317, 
al. 39th year) Ibid , document No*2360 
26th Oha‘bon, 27th year) Ibid *., document No* 3316, 8th 
zXlqafca, 39th year all ‘Uaaglri) frhfialejLMflift X,p*326) 

document _No • 3007 undated) Ibid** 
document No. 2076, dated 26 Zllqada 1129 A.H. 


Dee Alum e Ira sa a. 
89,212) I 
dated 27 ZiOhliJ 
dated 14th Shayw 
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that gfc£ (butter), grain and other commodities vere very 

dear in the city because the mutaqaddl there used to collect 

at illegal rates* In a similar despatch from Agra it vac 

mentioned that the merchants for fear of abvab-1 mnamua *hich 

vere realised In and around the city, abstained from bringing 

the corn to the city* and therefore the grain was sold very 

dear* thereupon, a warning was Issued to the th%n«d%rg and 

2 

the mutaaaddi not to harass the merchants* 

* 


Besides natural fluctuations in supply and illegal 
taxes, the other factors which obstructed the control of 
prices were monopoly and engrossing ( ihtiknr ) practised both 
by high officials of the state and the big merchants* In 

3 

theory both the above practices vere denounced by moralists 

and prohibited through royal orders} but in practice monopolies 

6 

were established on a large scale not only by officials but 


1* Afrhbarlt, document No. 1692 , loth Ha)sb 6th year Bahadur 
Shlh. 

2* Ibid., document No. 3317, dated 14th Shauval, 39th year of 
Alamgirl* 

2* Ain f X, p*291« 

4* ,mahi>X. Abyl .Faal, p*66$ Mirat , i, pp* 169 - 70 $ £io, x, 
p* 284. 

6* Monopoly trade carried on very extensively by nobles and 
officials Is a well known fact* Xhere are large number of 
complaints against Shslsts Khan for monopolising the salt* 
petre and salt markets* Hie English Factors from Patna 
wrote to Surat (1664) that, ” Shale ta Khan’s intentions were 
to get this vholo trade of peeter In his own hands, and 
so to sell It again to us and the Butch at his own rates, 


Contd 
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1 

at times also figr the emperor*. Large number of official® 

both high and low figure in the sources as buyers end sellers 

in the maqdia 0 r ganis . they themselves used to fix the 

2 

prices of the commodities which they purchased and sold* 

None could dare sell till the stock of an official was not 

a 

sold* It was said of Shale ta Khan that if per chance any 


(Continued from idle previous page ) 

he well knowing that ships cannot goe from the Bay empty*" 
EiLfl66l-64i . pp.305, 396,309,401! 402.403* Mir Jumla dur. 
Ing his Viceroyalty of Bengal la reported to have monopo- 
lized almost all the commodities of that province, see £F 
(1661-64 ) p*149i hi an other English Factors letters from 
Hugll dated 9 th June 1661, it was mentioned that Hirsa 
Lutfullah Beg, divan at Patna has monopolised the sale of 
saltpetre and forced the dealers to deliver their salt- 
petre to him alone regardless of their contracts with the 
Dutch, Ibid, pp* 60-71. The muta^addl of Surat monopolised 
the lead market of the above port, see Eg (1630-33 ) pp, 

216, 304, 323* 

1* The textile fabric known as tapestry at Lahore was the 
monopoly of Emperor Shah Jahiin EF( 1624.29) , a. 95. Bees- 
wax and salt around Chittagong. Dacca and Hugli were mono- 
policed by Aurangseb* Master, I, pp* 16, 321* For Saltpetre at 
Patna, see BE,, HWleftUh pp*69-71j and for Indigo monopoly 
both of Biana and SarkneJ and its farming out in 1633, see 
Ibid*, (163Q-33), pp. 324,328$ Ibid . f ( 1 634-36 ), pp . I, 70, 73 . 

2* Bee the evidence cited above for monopoly trade, 

3* EP 11622.23 ) p.230, The English Factors at Ahmadabad 
reported to his counterpart at Surat (1622) that, the 
governor of ttiolka, because he wanted to dispose of his 
thole stock of indigo to the English, had forbidden all 
the merchants of the total not to sell their indigo to 
the English and nor to weigh what the above had already 
purchased, lhld . t p.173. 



of his goods remained unsold "he calls then (merchants ) 

and distributes amongst them what Quantity he pleaseth at 

1 

10 to 16 per 100 higher than the markets for time. 1 ’ Thus 

in monopoly, when the buyers and sellers themselves were 

offioialSp either on their own behalf or on behalf of the 

Emperor, town officials could hardly think of regulating 

them properly* The seller was compelled to sell only to 

one buyer (or a group of buyers) , wfco>, being the sole pur* 

chaser, always endeavoured to press down the prices and 

took every advantage of the poverty and indebtedness of the 
3 

producer* 


In establishing the monopolies by the Emperor or 
higher nobles, the assistance of the local governors. 


1* Master, II, p*80* 

2. ”In Aha ad a bad, its suburbs and the parganas of the said 
province, says the Mlr*at f "some people have monopolised 
the sale and purchase of rice. Ho one can sell or buy 
without their sanction* Owing to this rice bears a high 
price in Gujarat.” Ml rat r X, pp* 860*261* 

3* In view of the poverty and Indebtedness of the producers, 
both peasant and artisan had to put to the maiket no 
sooner the new harvest came into the hands of the peasant 
and whatever the artisan manufactured almost daily* Both 
needed money* The peasant had to pay land revenue and to 
keep himself alive while the artisan besides his bread 
had to pay back money to the dadan merchant or the aaha j an 
they could not wait as the merchant usually used to do* 

See Letter* a Received , VI, p.220; Moreover, the merchant, 
who had lended money to the producer, used to avail all 
opportunities of specific occasions and the letters needs 
for pressing down the prices* the merchants not only kept 
the producers in bondage for producing goods in accordance 
of the specifications given before hand by the former but 
also paid less prices and not at a time* fehlle analysing 
the economic development in Bussia, Lenin has also put 
forward a similar view in his «iha ne vela ament _af fvp* ttfth 


Con td* * * * * 
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j 

WitatiJsMi&t laMdac, .dlaiiii » and fioJaSi etc* vss utilized. 
Uiese officials purchased or sold per force in the name of 
t^e Ming and the no bios, rating the commodity to the advan- 
tage of their patron, and, in case they purchased anything, 

2 

avoided payments in cash* fchlle selling, they charged 

10,16 or 20 per cent more than the prices current in market 

3 

and compelled the buyer to pay In cash then and there* Any 

fi 

moment the entire m commodity put/ the market could be appro* 

4 

priated for purchase by the king of a noble j and if the pro* 
ducer or merchant showed reluctance he could be beaten and 

a 

imprisoned* 


(Continued from the previous page) 

SaaitaliMt Jia JanalB * » PP* 367*368* see also Pelsoert* 
pp* 16*17* According to the Engl if h Factors, the practice 
of advancing loans to indigo producers proved very profi- 
table* Khlle the price of indigo at Agra was Hs*36 to 36| 
per mound, the English by advancing money got it only at 
24 to SSL), P.206* 

1* Eg (1661*64 ) T pp. 70-71 f Mundy II, p»37lj ££,iim^3.J,P>307* 

2, Bee vex at Hugll according to Master once was purchased In 
the name of the king st the rate of 7 to IB per maund* But 
later on it was sold st Ks*19 to 22 per maund* Master II, 
P*81* 

3* , p*80* 

4. Mundy, II, pp* 160-161* 

6, The faujdar at Barods once put the weavers of the city 
into prison and caused them to be beaten* Iheir fault, 
according to the English Factors from the above place, 
was that they refused to sell their clothes at the rates 
fixed by the faujdar. fee EF... 11634*36-1. p*290. 



The officials wore also accused of openly practising 
engrossing* They did not allow others to buy but themselves 
purchased first at the arrival of a commodity in the markets 

7 

and having purchased the %feo le lot they compelled the mer* 

chants and others to buy from them. Sometimes Whatever was 

rotten or spoilt out of the commodity engrossed they passed 

on to the merchants and realised from them the prices at 

X 

the rate of good ones* 

Engrossing # which was a mercantile device, was aimed 

at two things* first, to purchase the entire stock of a 

commodity available in the market anticipating or--^retn biting 
2 

any competition, or by enhancing the prices unilaterally 


X* The private trade of the officials high and low was a 
great .hindrance to the normal course of the prices* foey 
could force ^merchants and producers to sale to none but 
to them and at their prices* They openly practise engross* 
tag end cornering* The Mlrfct has us to believe that . " the 
putaa addle , cetha and deaals of most parganae (in the 
province of Ahmadadad} do not allow others to buy the 
newly harvested grata* They first buy it themselves and 
whatever be rotten or spoilt they pass on the tradesmen 
by force and compel them to pay them the price** at the 
full rates for (good) grain. “ The same source further 
adds that, “officers (at Ahmaddbad) forced the vegetable 
dealers to purchase the vegetables and fruits of their 
gardens and per force realise ten times- and twenty times 
increased prices than the current*’’ Mlrat r I, pp* £60*261 ^ 

In a Madras Agency despatch dated 29th Jan* 1662* Mir 
Juaal. the then governor of Bengal, is accused of engross* 
tag almost all the commodities of the above province for 
his own profit and there by hindering the entire trade of 
Bengal* See yg _ (.1661*64 1 p*67< For the governors intended 
engrossing of indigo trade at tornado bad, »ee Ibid (1646* 
60), p*130* 

In 1647, the English Factors from Ahmadabdd accused 
Che 1st a Khan of becoming “the sole merchant of the above 
city”, the Factors, apprehending the danger from the above 


Con td* ••••*• 
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1 

to a point where other competitors would leave the markets; 

secondly, having purchased the entire supply, to hold it, 

thereby understocking the market with the intention of be com* 

ing the sole supplier and then to sell at double or trlpyfle 

2 

the prices that were current In the market* In case the market 


(Continued from the previous page) 

Khan, pointed out that If feh he succeeded In engrossing 
the indigo "we may then expect shortly to fetch our butter 
and rice from him. *,££...< !&&£&)> P« 130* 

2* Xho best way of to avoid a bitter competition for a parti*, 
color commodity reported the English Factors from Curat 
(1666 ) .... woo "to purchase the whole quantity at its 
first arrival In the market.*’ flg.i i£66-67_i pp.Eo.31* 


1. A Farsi merchant from Bombay is reported to have purchased 
the entire cloth put to the market at Broach (1673) and 
he turned the English out of market. See FP (I67fw7i ) 

p. 266. See also Ibid (1634*36), p.366, when the English 
abstained from the market at Broach while a “Dutchman 
(Signor $iXvls> made the entire purchase. Still in another 
instance again at Broach, the French compelled both the 
English and the Butch to leave the market and purchased 
the whole cldth^f.d^SiJt p. 260. 

2. ELSmii&U* p.207j Jfcid, (1678-84), pp. 362-363. If 
per chance the commodity engrossed remained unsold, how 
Sha’ia ta Khan used to press the merchants at Hugli to 

buy that per force. Mentioning this Master wrote, "when- 
ever he hath any goods on his hands calls for them 
(merchants) and distributes amongst them what quantity 
he please th, at 10 to 16 for 100 higher than the markets 
for time"* Master, IX, p.80* 



hod been cornered by a few it was the majority of the to women 

1 

which suffered for paying the high prices# 

Ei us under the given conditions mentioned above, 
price control was not possible* It was the conditions of 
supply and demand, realisation of Illegal taxes, trade 
monopoly and engrossing which were the main factors regulating 
prices* 


1. tt 3H 1682 when Surat was still famine striken% wrote the 

English Factors * from the above city**, the local prices 
of food were doubled because the governor and on# or two 
big merchants had combined to engross the available supply 
of grain* 1 11 See SSLJ^DbSSdt p*209* 
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m urn 

The mints in the Kughal inspire were a source of conoid 
derable income to tho government* Large sums of money mm 
realized through tho charges known as 

» « i 

(mint charges) « The mint had the twin functions of minting 
the bullion, (gold or silver) or copper* and remintlng tho 
old coins, that had lost value either by ago or weight or 
both* Imported bullion or silver could not find its way into 
tho country except through the mist# Importers of bullion 

wore ra " to oor T fras the 0U3t "° aiwotly t0 

the mint to be coined# It was perhaps for this reason that 

2 

the more Important ports and border towns contained mints# 

Also os a rule* the gwernaent compelled the reminting of old 

coins by either not normally accepting them in payments to 

— -by 3 

the treasury* or/only doing "so at a discount (botta )# For 

every year* subsequent to the year of issue recorded on the 

coin* a percentage was deducted from its value Irrespective 

of the actual lose of weight# A rupee that had been in 

72«*73§ Hamilton* 



2 • Tavernier* I* p#9| HU&» f XI* p«41 # 

3« See Aurongseb's XamEtt to Rasikdas Karori Article 6th* 
pub* Sarkar* ’hagflal AfaiX&JtiVJfttQQ* * P* 196* 

4* Tavernier, I*p*©l BF dsa4<»fta) t p#68» The Factors quoting 
the rates of patta at Surat around the year 1634 reported 
it as 13 or 14 rupees per hundred# 
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circulation for more than one year lost 3 per cent and 

1 

after two years of circulation no less than 6 per cent. 


Shore is a list of the mint • towns in the Mn-i. 

Akbari . Hints are also recorded in the coins themselves* 

£ 

I have compiled a list of towns that had mints* Those mints 

were theoritically (commercial 1 enterprises * it being open 

to every one to go to a mint and get his bullion and old 

3 

coins minted Into new currency* The multiplicity of mints 

enabled people throughout the empire to avail of this oppor- 

t unity* and it probably contributed to the fact that Mughal 

coinage production could respond easily to quicker Inflow 
4 

of bullion* 


1* In Master's time in Bengal, the Sikkn carried the premium 
at Btmmt*K9o 4*0* or 6 per cent over those struck in the 
previous years* Master* -I*pp*393* n-2* Tavernier how- 
ever places the loss at £ or 1/8 per cent* TU vernier* 

If p*£9* 

8* The list of active mints during the period 1666 mt to 
1707 has been arranged in appendix Ho*t# _The mint towns 
of four Mughal rulers vis* Akbar* Jahangir* Shah J shin 
and Aurangreb have been included Into the list* 


3* 


£Ja> I* PP. 18* 31-33 i Hodlvala, Mughal HialtB«.tlB*, pp. 
131-132 { sr ( 1834.36 i, pp. 68-69 t iilh /1646-60 )| p. 186 ( 
Tavernier* Z* pp* 7*8* £o« 


4* a* H asan* , gll¥tf.^axrancy-Outg.ufc of J&a Jhishsd. Jmixs . » » 
Pub* ififiHB* Vol.VI, No* I, (1969)* pp* 86.116* 
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mjsMLSt 

®he 


i 


woe the superintendent of the mint. He 

was appointed by a filinad bearing the seal of the AhtmUJld 

and. at the recommendation of the dlwarwl auba . He had a 

2 

"conditional" qanaab. Hie duty was to supervise the working 



in the mint and for this reason he was required* "to be clr- 
cumepeot and intelligent vho) keeps every one to his 

work and shows|real and integrity*" Ihe opening and closing 

4 

of the mint was at his pleasure* and those wishing to get 
their bullion coined had to apply to him* 


Having examined* weighed or counted the bullion* old 
coins* silver or copper he issued receipt thereof to the 
* customer's (aahllan, aaaiCffltfamr merchants), who had 
brought bullion or metal to be coined* then the coined money 
was paid back* it was his duty to see -that the mint charges 
(ttflhdSlai the rumuM aM>2 aSa (perquisites of 


1* Altbamsmw * III, p*223* The English called him the 'mint, 
master'* SLilfa&iKU* p«8* 

2. JUlifc (Guppl. ), p.163* 

s* Ain, 2* p»i3* 

4* wjm&zx u p<8* 

6* Ibid** (1661.64), p.22* 


&• Kasha gate UHataf atilfti f« 67ab* 



officials) and the ulrat*i kS rlgaran (wages of writers ) had 
1 

been paid* He had to see that the entries of daily income 

and expenditure in the mint had been entered into the regie* 

2 

tors (siv aha ). He along with the ffittafafciX and the tahwlldsr 

used monthly to deposit in the state treasury the entire 

money collected at the mint on account of mint charges and 

3 

from private profiteers* Annually, he was to submit the 
income and expenditure registers to the daf tar rt lvanf khal Is a 
for inspection* It was also hlsjduty to see that merchants 
who brought gold and silver did not sell it elsewhere and cause 
loss to the mint revenue* He used to take bonds from them 
that they would sell only at the mint* 

Ihe sarraf was to examine and count the coins when 

3 

any payment was made or received at the mint* A man who 
possessed special skill for determining the purity, weight 
and age of every coin was appointed to that office* ©ie A*fn 


i« f* &?**>» 

S* Ibid . 

3 * Ibid . 

ibid: for the duties of daraftfrft* U fli Sttlzaifc , tee also 
Bl&ayatal.ftaianln, ff. 37ab, ^eab, 39a* * 

6* local, I, pp. 303, 340* 
o. i I, PP* 13*14* 



acknowledges that the success of the mint department depended 
on the experience of the unlrafl (or aarraf ) t as he ^deter- 
mines the degrees of purity* of the coi a** He was an employee 
of the mint and received a salary* and therefore Is to be 

distinguished from the private bankers & money changers 
— 2 

known as aarrafn . If there was any fault on his part, while - 
dealing with the eoins^ he had to sustain the loss. 

The mufalylr (assayer) referred to in the Hlrat as 
an employee of the mint at Ahaadabad had identical duties 

1. e. assaying the purity of bullion, coins and other metals. 

4 

He received Hs.4 per month. Perhaps* he obtained additional 
income through perquisites. 

b 

The amln assisted the darai&a and had such duties as 

settling the differences between the daregha and the working- 

men and preventing the frequent quarrelling among the workers 
6 

In the mint. For his appointment he obtained a aanad from 

( 7 

the fllvsn-l dla and conditional maneab with fixed salary. 

1 * Jpf. 15-14. 

2. Ibid., P • 16. 

3* FF (1634-36 ) t p*169j Tavernier, X»p.26| J.Van Twist* 
p.37. 

4. ftlrat (SupplO, p.183. 

3. & B» It P.13. 

6. Jfaid. 

7. Si&S (Suppl. ), p.183. 
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1 

2ft® m&XJlf appointed by a &sm&t acted in the 

capacity of an account keeper who recorded the daily expen* 
2 

sea in the mint. At Ahaadabid,hiB salary was as. 30 per 
3 

month* 


The tahvildar kept the daily account of the profits 

and received the money collected on account of the mint 
4 

charges* He was also appointed by a sanad and had fixed 
salary* At Ahmadabad^in addition to the t&hwlldari of 
darnl garb he held the tatolldliU of flflfo 8l 

aaaifalu* 


3he Karora as an employee of the mint is not mentioned 

in the Ain . The Mirat however, without mentioning his duties, 

refers to the Karara as an official attached to mahal 

dnruisarb appointed by a *aiiad end having an ‘unconditional* 

7 

paneab . 

• 


1 * ffliX/jb (SofflJ ,p.ig}. 

2. Alo, i» p.ib- for the duties of qmahi:ifsi^i5x.iAaay.1?. 
see also Rig? laatta-rl MunalU> ff. 239b 240a* 

3. Hlxit (Gup pi. ), p.183. 

4* ilU» I, P.16* 

3# ihld.. He held the rank of an shad! under Akbsr, *'fn t 
T, p* ,d« 

3* Mirat (Suppl, ), p*183* 

7* ibid. 
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The mahr«.kun (engraver) under Akbar held the rank of 

a ffisbashf 1*«. the commander of one hundred* He engraved 

the dies of the coins on steel and other hard metals* The 

coins were stamped with these dies* the process followed 

was that first he made the dies hr skilful cutting of the 

letter*} and then the coins received from the s&rrsb were 

stamped* For two engravers wo iking in the mint the monthly 

1 t 

salary was 600 j£b&* The Mlrat makes no mention of the 
engraver* 

The carningo is mentioned as one of the officials of 

g 

the mint in the fcagffijj fa loBtttafactlfl* But it does not dee. 
cribs hie duties* The and the Hirst are also silent 
about him* 

The mculaiil} (velghmen) weighed the bullion, the 

old coins brought to the mint and the n©w~ ones paid after 

3 

having been minted* For this work under Akbar, the commlselon 

he received was If days for every 100 Jalali gold auhrs t 

6 18/86 dams for 1000 rupee! and 11/2S dams for 1000 copper 
^ 4 

iM» , The Mlrat , on the other hand, mentions that at Ahmads* 
bad he was a paid employee of the mint and received a fixed 
1* &l£U Ii pp* 17*18* 

2* K»^foSt»l-mutafarr.lfl. f. 67ab* 

a. Mat h 


4* Ibid * 
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1 

salary of 8s# 2 per month j bat perhaps the perquisites he 
received were in addition to hie salary, which seems rather 
low* 

The darban (watchman ) kept a watch on whatever was 

brought in or carried out and guarded the mint gate. At 

Ahaadabad, there were two watchmen} each was paid Bs*4 per 
2 

month* 


Ufceee officials belonged to the regular staff appointed 
through a/mad and drawing monthly salaries paid in cash or 
through s revenue assignments* 

J&MEM&t 

Besides the regular staff there were a number of other 
workers employed at the mint* 

3he guflatto, „fchQB (melter of raw Ore) used to make 
small and large trenches in a tablet of clay and besmear them 
with grease* This done, he poured Into them the melted gold 
and silver Inorder to cast the above metals into Ignats* In 
case of copper he did not use the grease but sprinkled the 
ashes which had almost the same affect* His fee was 2 3/5 


1. Mlrat (Suppl* ), p*183« 
2* Ibid * 
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dama for gold, b damn and 13£ l itala for silver end 4 dams 

1 

and 31# l itala for copper. 


The waraq kusfa (plate maker) made alloyed or Impure 

gold into plates of six or seven mashas each in weight and 

of about six inches square* Shis done he carried them to the 

assay *» master who having measured them put his stamp over 

them so that their order could not be altered and also to 

show that he had done his job* She plate maker received 
_ 2 
42# dittft for each plate* 


^P...gJlSla2^^y fhtijjjtfj# (mol ter) melted refined plates of gold 

and cast them into Ignats. His fee was 3 damn for every 100 
3 

gold mtihrs. 

The 2 arrab (coiner), who received the gold, silver and 
copper Ignats from the me Iter, used to cut the ignots into 
round pieces of the else of coined money* His fee for the 
above work was 31 dams and 1# 1 1 tala for 100 gold muhrs f Ha *33 
dama , B# jjjtfll*, for 1,000 Hs* ? plus 28 dam a if he cut 
the aame weight of silver into quarter rupees $ 20 dams for 
every 1000 copper .dial) for the aome weight of half and quarter 


1* £i&» 1, p*l6* 
2. Ibid . 

3* j&B, I, p.l?* 


26 dams t and far Half - quarter dSlfi* called damrls t 
3L 

69 ijaffli# 


The sikkaohl was the helper of the engraver# He 

used to place the round metal pieces between two dies and 

struck with the hammer with such force that hath the sides 

of the coin were stamped* Hiefee was charged In the follows* 

Ing manner* For 100 gold muhrs he received 1 2/6 dame y for 

1000 Ks# 6 9$ litflls y for the weight of 1,000 rupees 

of small silver pieces v 1 dam t a .lltaia In addition) for 

1000 copper dsWLt 3 dams y for 2000 half daas f and 4p00 quarter 

dami t a dama t I8f lltaia y and for 8,000 half quarter dims t 

10& dams . The sikkachl himself was a hammerer hut if he 

required the help of an extra hammerer he had to pay to him 

2 

one- sixth of his total earning of the day* 


The aabbnk (smelter) made the refined silver, into 

round plates and received 64 dime for every 1000 rupees 
3 ' 

weight* 


The q&ra-kab had s double job to perform, first* he 

heated the refined silver) and then hammered It tUl It lost 

4 

all smell of lead* His fee was 4^ dlma for 1000 rupees* 

1* Ibid . 

2* Ma, j f p*i8* 

3* ibid. 

4* Ibid* » P*19* 


chashnlalr examined the purity of refined gold 
or silver fey putting it into fire. His commission for deter, 
mining the purity of two toiaq weight of gold was 1 2/6 dame 
and for one tola weight of silver 3 daaa f # Jifcalft* 

$h« aiyiliya collected the KhlfemllfrCllfl, (pure ashes 
containing gold). He washed it and separated the gold frag, 
stents from it. But still a substance known as kukyah was 
left at the bottom of the pot. The nlvsrlyft mixed it with 
quick silver at the rate of 6 aashaa per ear and rubbed it 
so that the quicksilver from its predilective affinity drew 
the gold to itself. Shis done* the amalgamation was heated 
till the gold was separated from the quicksilver. For extract. 

ing the gold from two of Khfikel.k3tjBll9 he rocelvdd 20 
jdaffl«f 2 .1 1 tale . 

mummit 

In addition to the mint officials and the workers 
mentioned afeove^ there were a number of private persons who 
carried a very lucrative trade with the mint and out of 
whatever profit they received, they had to pay a fixed *m 
as "offering* to the government frit wan ). 


1 . im* 

2 . ££a, i, pp. i9,2o* 



The aaufljgag (merchant) bought gold, silvir and copper 

1 

in the market and sold it to the mint to he coined* Through 

this trade, he made a profit In the following manner* If 

gold was brought out of vhlch loo Lal.i Jalall auhra were 

coined, then the profit of the merchant amounted to 12 Us* 

_ 2 

3?d* 3 f l ltals f in ease of silver. If 030 rupees were minted 

hie profit was 3J ?#•* 2ld* 10£ )* (or 4 fis*20d. if the silver 

m _ 3 

brought was lari or shahi if and for 1044 dams of copper he 

4 

received IBd* 10| 1* Out of the above prof it, ho had to pay 

to the government a monthly sum at the rate of 3 dams for 

6 

every 100 dims net gain* 

She pa alvar separated the silver from the copper and 

received for this work If damq for every tela of silver* 

_ 6 

Out of that income he paid 300 dams monthly to the divan . 

The paikar bought the amlonl (dung ashes which con. 
talned fragments of gold) and ffiarsl (ashes of the disc which 
contained silver pieces) from the shops of the goldsmiths 
In the city and carried It to the mint to be melted* Having 

i. ibid*, »rw. 

2* / hid., p« 32* 

3* Ibid . . pp* 32.33* 

4* /bid., p« 33* 

6. If P*£3. 

3* Ibid .. p*22* 
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washed and melted the ashes he made a great profit* out of 

which he paid to the government 17 dams for every ma^und of 

salami an d 14 dams for every maund of kh&ral on account of 

1 " 
washing and melting fee# 

2he nicho i wale used to purchase the old coins in 

the market and brought them to the mint to be melted. From 

that business he apparently made considerable profits. For 

every loo tolas of silver thus collected and melted he had 

to pay 3| rupees to the dlwan and if he wished to coin the 

' 2 
silver he had to pay the usual mint charges* 

s 

Ihe khak ..... ahpv was the sweeper of the mint who 
carried the sweepings of the mint which contained fracas nts 
of gold and silver to his house to be washed* thereby he 
gained a great profit, because it sometimes contained con- 
siderable quantity of gold and silver* He had to pay to 

3 ~ 

the government 12 £ rupees monthly, ' 

Whenever the bullion, silver, old coins or copper 
was received st the mint to be coined the daroshs along with 

1« JLbid.j pp. 22-23* 

2. ibid., p. 23* 

3# fife h P-23. 
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the jsaia, the jau&l2£JUti the tahvildar, the qMflsa and the 

aarraf examined the quality and quantity of the metal and 
1 

got it weighed* A receipt, wherein was written the weight 

and the particulars of the metal, and in ease of old coins 

their date and the mint of origin, used to he given to the 
2 # 

owner* 


Die bullion or silver, if It was unrefined, was handed 

over to the gudazear khla (melter of raw ore) to he refined 

and east into ingots* Shis done , the ingots were handed over 

to the varaiij kush (the platemaker) who made plates of six 

kashas each measuring six fingers length and breadth* She 

plates then were taken to the gudazrar Pukhta who again 

6 

melted them and east them Into ingots* If the metal brought 
to the mint was proved to have been refined already, the 
above process was not necessarily followed and the bullion 
or silver, having been brought directly to the melter of 
refined metal, was cast into ingots* 


i* Rag^ate.i»)i]itai:aiaaft» f. 4?ab» 
2. JLbld. 

3* Ah, I, p.16* 

4* Ibid. 

6* Mn» If P.17, 
e* Ka^|aJkUBtt$afaratoi f. £?b* 
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the Ingots from the me iter were carried to the rarrab 

1 

who cut then Into round pieces of the size of coins* then 

the round pieces were taken to the alkkacfrf ’who placed then 

one by one between two dies and stamped them in the manner 

2 

already described* On the obverye side of the coin was 

stamped the name of the reigning emperor or the kallma or a 
3 

couplet, while on the reverse side the date and the name of 
the mint generally in honorific epithets* 

6 

. the method of refining gold and silver, separating 
6 7 JB 

the silver from ashes, the process of kiftrah , burgawntl, 

9 

separating the silver fro® gold or silver from copper etc* 
are best described in the end the text has been very 


i. &a, x, p.i?. 

2* Ifcid*, P* 18 1 see also &jj^,WjUia3l.t.afagyifl» f.67b. 


See the descriptive list of Hughal coins in Lucknow 
Museum by c.R.Singhal, g&,talagBft.olLJgtt^afc.Cttinftt PP* 
n - ii9§ also m.k. Hussain, flstai&gae, a£.galag..flr...fcha 
Mughal. mmsaiSLt PP* 1 - 117* 


4* Hodivala* «MaAa£i&al~S2lg^ 
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6* Ala. I. PP* 16.17* 


6* Ibid ., p. as 17* 
7* Ibid * , p* 22* 


8* Xhid*. PP* 20-21. 
8* Ibid * , pp* 21—22* 


m * 


x 

correctly rendered into English by H.Blochaann. 


The mint was housed in a vailed enclosure where strict 

watch was kept at the gate, lest an unhappy incident sight 

not occur* At Surat. the house, containing the mint was next 

8 ' 
to the custom house* 


mmimuMmixt 

The records of the period tell us almost nothing about 
the regular capacity of a particular mint or mints for issuing 

i ft*. 

specie in one or all the three metals. However^ tn^tuo dastaks 
belonging to Aurangseb 1 * reign end issued one to Shaikh Muhammad 

Fa ail and the other to Mufchtar ^jfn, written in the none of 

* 

the officials <^jUufflL.fqfrU ) of the aasalgagfr Of the a us- 

picious port of Surat, it was ordered that, if the merchants 

nosed brought gold and silver to the mint the coins should be 

- _ 3 

minted at the rate of 4000 a day* 


1, H, fllochmann Eng, tr* Mo, I, pp* 21,23,27, 24*23, 26 etc, 

£• Fryer, I, p* 248, 

3, The two daataks known as Surat documents now mm in 

History Department, AMU Aligarh, one issued to Shaikh Mehd* 
Fasti, dates 21st Rati T* 49th year of of Aurangxtb>and 
the other granted to Mug&tar J&aa is dated 23rd EiihiJJa 
32nd year Aiamgir, 

In one news report from Shah-1 ahannbad (Delhi), it 
was mentioned that 20-0p00 tolas of gold and 20,00,000 _ 
tolas of ^silver was ordered to be given to the mutasiddl 
of the dart&sarb Shah Jahansi bad to be coined Into the ashrsfi 
and rupees* But the vaqei‘ does not mention the time fixed 
for delivery* See Akhharnt, document Ho* 1970, dated 7th 


Contd** •* * * 
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In a letter of English factors from Surat to the company 

> 

it is stated that if there happened to he no competitor the 

% 

delivery could be 6000 rupees a day* Still in another des- 
patch the same factors maintained, W we do not receive one 
day with another, since our silver was carryed in (mint), 
above 6000 rupees* It was once brought to 9,000; but since the 
Dutch became competitors^ they have 3000 daily and our number 
is now discended to 6000*" 2his shows that the regular capa- 
city of the Surat mint was between 8000 to 9,000 rupee coins 
per day# But still the doubt remain# since the Factors fail 
to mention the position of other competitors than the Hutch* 
Subsequently, in the latter half of the century, the capacity 

of the Tara t mint appears to have been increased to Rs. 30000 

a . 

a day*. 


(Continued from the previous page ) 

Ra»sanJ26th year Alamgiri. In one English Factors letter 
from Surat to the Company, it Is stated that 1700000 rials 
were brought to the mint at the above city to’ be' coined^ 
into rupee and the delivery was made in 33 days* But the 
letter in question does not mention the number of coins 
issued daily* See P*17* 


1# Ibid . t (1634-36), pp. 817-218. 
3* Ihld . , (1634-36), p*68* 


3* * 3he Surat Factory Outward Letter Book * Vol#II, 1663-71/ 
72, p*187. Quoted by Irfan Habib in his, gatiaUaUtlia 
r^nltaliitie.Bevslopmerit in the Fcaiwimy nt Mughal 
jSS S Pnh. in ♦Enquiry*. New series. Vol.HI. flo.3 
(Old series »o*16) winter 1971, p* 46n-4£. 
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me seigniorage and mint charges (aahafrl- 1 d%rua.garh \ 

* * • 

levied by the Mughais were not realised through mixing alloy 

in the coin but charged separately* The Ain puts the mint 

charges as following * for 100 lalai tfilali auhxft the charges 

were 6 auhra r is Bs* and 3$ daraa y for rupee (silver) 6»2J( 

and 6*3Jf (in case of silver called Lari and Shahl)$ for dams 

2 

(copper) 6*6# of the net amount coined* The sources of the 

later period 07th C. ) also show that the above rates by and 

large remained the same* Master writing in 1679 says that, 

3 

*the charges of me mint* amounted to about 6 per cent** 

Through a royal decree (A* 9* 1628) Aurang zeb fixed the rate 

at 6* for Hindus and 2k for Muslims* x ilflayafotfll, fiavaittlP, 

however, gives very low rates l*e * for Muslims 2|j in case 

of Hindus 2 1/6 if the custom/ was a recognised mahalan 

<aahftlaaan> lauuariarl j and ag-if a recognised &aaa:lg (auu&C- 
_ 6 ' ■ — — _ 
i Buoarrari l. in addition to the above seigniorage, out of 


1* I* Ha bib, &i£lfflfly„gys EMU P*3j Hodivola, aigJtoXifial 
p* 130* 

2* ll&t If p*32* 

3* Master, IX, p*3Q£* 

4, Mlgftt t I, p«304* 

6* aidlUftUal Saxanio, f*38a. A payment of 67/100 per cent 
however, inaddltlon to the above mint charges, to be 
made to meet the minting costs, is prescribed by the 
giqTOt*ai. l Sa^aln<ibic?.> • 
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the total quantity of gold* silver or copper brought by an 
individual (either par chant or aarraf ) to he coined & certain 
amount waa deducted on account of wages of mint workers and 
the cost of ingredients (comprising expenses on account of 
articles used in refining the metal such as dung, aaloni , 
lead, quick silver, charcoal, water, etc*)' She percentage 
of the above deduction varied in case of the three metals* 
in case of 100 muhrs coined, the deduction comprised £ Its. 18 
d* 12|J. working men's feej*6 Rsi 8d* SJ.fingredients 
(Including 26 d. 16* U for dung} 4d. 20 4. for salon 1 } id* 

104 for vaterj lid* 64 for quick silver} 4 Hs. 4d* 6* for 
|ftah«l.,,kh5lil - charcoal and lead)- 

Xh case of silver if 060 Hs* were coined, the deduction 

Ae 

on account of wages of, workmen was 2 Hs* 22d* 124* (Vis* to 

the weighman 6d. Jj to the fiMgftalglt 3d. H U to the 

melter 6d* 1££ 4} to the 2 Rs. Id} to the alkkacftl 

6d« 12 * J and lOd* 16J end on account of requisites (Vif.lOd. 

2 

charcoal, and 164* water)* 

In case of copper, if 1044 da raw were coined, 33d* 104* 

and 36d* 81* were to he deducted on account of workmen's fee 

3 

and necessaries l*e* charcoal, water, clay, etc* 3hu» along 

\ 

1* iJa, 1, p*32* 

3* Ihld* 

3* Ibid** * I* P*33* 



with the mint charges the wages of workers plus the deduction 
to meet the mint expenses had to be met by any one who brought 
the bullion to be minted* T 4ien any cash payment was made 
from the treasury, they charged 6Jf on gross and 5*3/ on net 
to cover the mint charges* 

Notwithstanding the heavy mint Charges one had to 

pay and the deduction on account of workmen's fee efcm, accord* 

log to the /Jin the profiteers never sustained loss in that 
2 ’ 

business* 930 Ks* bought 939 tolas g m* and 4s* of pure 
silver* Out of this 6t* and 4fs* was consumed while casting 

ingots* Tim remainder ye tided 1006 rupees and a surplus 

\ 

of silver worth 27f dams . Out of this again 2 Rs* 22d* 121* 
was paid to the workers § lod* 16 J* spent on account of 
materials needed for melting j 60 Bs* 13d. minting charges 
paid to the government* the merchant thus received Rs.960 
in exchange for thcquantlty-of- ths-allver he brou ght t o the 
mint, and 3 Bs* 21d* and lof 1# was his profit as noted 
earlier* 


1* For the above deduction, see fielfittScflLgOfiMttfiate (Shahjahan) 
pp* 26*27 | 64,70$ Khulasatus SlVaa, f* 84b$ ?avablt*l 
jUafiUjja* f* 174a* ~ 


2. £± a, i» p.i6. 



She issuing of aikka was a part of A coronation cere* 

1 

mony for ever/ new monarch} ana all the Kughal Emperors con* 

£ 

aidored it a royal prerogative* the mint, which none of 

their subjects could possess therefore, was necessarily 
3 

kept in kftlllla. 


m&u.&miXAm 

In Mg cities for the collection of mint dues, it 
constituted a separate aahal in itself with fired annual 
Income and formed part of mahalnfc-l pair balda* At Ahmadabad, 

for example, it was a separate aahal end its annual Income 

4 

was estimated at Bs* 164,362** ®>e mint at Surat, however, 

was combined with the tfajfik and the ghallBnaBdi to make one 

• 6 
mahal, the annual Jjma‘of which was as* 316, 000* From the 

the mints at Surhanpur Aurangabad and Cambay the Income was 

- © ? a 

He* 9026* 11 ana, 6 ps*, Bs* 7131 and Es* 7000 respectively* 


1* See Hodivala, Mttghal.flMlMaUfi, PP* 330*332, whojia* 
discussed at length the importance attached to &huibe 
and sikks at the coronation ceremony of new Emperor* 

2* JLbld* 

3* 1M4«, Mir at (Suppl* ) p*l83* 

4 * Hirat (Suppl* Jp. 183* D&rulsarb grouped with mahalat*! 
a air at Surat/ see Ms* Fraser 124, f* 99a* F or derulzarb 
at Kabul, see D&»tur f S*M*Add* 6688, f* 23a* 

3* Him (SUppl* }, p* 223* 

3* Mstur f B.M. Add* 22831, f* 23s* 

7. PP- 127*128* 

8* MS* Frasbr 124, f* 94a* 
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Even ot small to vac like Junag&rh and Islanmagar 

(both in Gujarat) the mints comprised separate aahals . The 

1 

annual income from the Junag&rh^aint was Re* 1260, vhlle 
fro at Islamnagar it was Bs. 2600. 


From the English Factory records,, however, v© gather 

that twice the mint at Surat togehter with the custom house 

and the adjoining country was farmed out* In 1639 it was 

3 

held by Masihuzzaman; but in 1641 he was ousted as a result 

of secret manoeuvring by Muissul mulk (also known as Hlr 
^ 4 

Huso)* The latter made a bid for the farm at 7*2 million 
mahmudls (dr 28,60,000 rupees) a year and took the farm of 
the custom house, the mint and the adjoining country* But 


1* Mlrnfc (Sup pi* ) pp. 21 1*212. At the Junagorh mint only 
mahmudls were coined. Ibid . 

2* Ibid * r p.220- Islamnagar mint also coined mahmudls * a 
silver coin l rupee » 2§ mahmudls. See also Mlrat , I f p.214. 

3. intoaustlott, P.XVI. From 1629 to 1638 _ 

Mulssul mulk was the mutasaddi of Surat* In 1636 Masih- 
’uswz&nan took the farm of the custom house, the mint and 
the adjoining country (around Surat) for 6.9 * million 
mahmudls a year to be paid to the government* 1639 he 
was ousted and the farming was granted to Muiszulmulk who 
agreed _to pay 7.2 million of mahmudls that is three lakhs 
mahmudls more than his predecessor: used to pay* Muizzulmulk 
held the farm up to 1642 when tne farm was cancelled* 


4. EF ( 1667*41 1, p.100. 

6, Jbld (1642-48), pp. 23*24* 
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when he failed to pay the full sun for "which he had covenan- 
ted) his farm was cancelled, and the custom house and the 
mint, together with the country around Surat was again resulted 
to the Kftallsa . 

Although Surat was held in ia&lr on several occasions 
yet, wo do not know exactly whether the mint also formed a 
part of the assignment or was kept in the Khali an . 

2he mint administration was accused of two things, l,e« 

2 3 
dilatoriness and undervaluing the bullion brought to be coined* 

The first was caused by closing down the mint for an indefinite 

period and withholding the delivery* There are numerous 

complaints on record that whenever the mint official came to 

know of the arrival of a large quantity of imported silver, 

they shut up the mint under one pretext or the other 'end would 

4 

not let the work start for days together. Apparently this 


1* JIL^L646»60)i P* 2*» 

2. Ibid (1630-33^ p.103} Hamilton, p.336. 

3* Hamilton, p«336* 

4* Mentioning the closure of the mint at Ahmadabad for no 
other reason but their (mint officials) being informed of 
the arrival of huge quantity of silver, wrote the English 
Factors to the Company ..vhett the mynt master or 


Contd** * * • * 
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was done purposely to harass the merchants In order to extort 
1 

illegal money. She delay could also be caused if there 

were two or more than two competitors for getting their 

2 

bullion coined at the mint* Secondly, in view of the fact 
that the mint was a state institution, the officials became 
monopolists* Knowing that 5* those who wished to have the 
coined money of the country were in an urgent needs for cash 
to make their investments, tended to undervalue the bullion 

4 

brought by such people to the mint so as to gain extra profits* 
It vas perhaps for the reasons noted above that people nor* 
mally did not carry their bullion to the mint but rather sold 
to the fiflJMt* 


(Continued from the previous page) 

chief exchanger knows th of much store* as that time of 
the year afford© th, both of our and the Mocha shipps, he 
will not suffer the mynt to goe, where by as now© these 
five weekes ft hath be one shutt up, and we compelled to 
> leave a whole chest of ryalls and three lngotts unexchangedl 
See p*6« 

1 • Ibid *, Master, II, p*81* 

£* p^B* 

3. JMdv (1*18-81), p.8* 

4* Gvingtoa, p.?8* 

6* EF (1634-36 ) t p,£26. "Sending bullion to the local mints 

to be coined was not restored to "says Master "if it could 
be avoided, and practically only when a sufficient price 
for it could not be secured in the market when there was 
nothing for it but to have bullion coined, invariably a 
slow prdceas lasting about a month, recourse was to have ■ 
loans locally at an interest of 11 per cent per mensus 
or 16 per cent* per annum, which the company recovered by \ 
a rebate of 1 to per cent on all money paid out, whether 
to third parties or their own servants and employees*" 
Master I, p.137. In order to a avoid the troubles which 


Contd* ****** 
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the highly metallic purity of the Mughal currency 

t 

and the emphasise on weight and date necessitated the services 

of a class of aarrlfs who possessed specialized skills for 

2 

determining the alloy, weight and age of every coin. Besides 

m 

the sarrafs employed by the mint department and other mor- 

4 

chants, a number of them had their own private shops In cities 

(Continued from the 'previous page ) " 

the English Company faced In Bengal for getting the curr- 
ency of the country in exchange of imported silver. Master 
contracted with the sarraf Chitr Mall Shah of Kasimbasar 
to take yearly the whole lot bf bullion brought by the 
Compnay, see n Ibl d f pp. 137-138. vhenever the silver was 
imported by the English samples were always first shown 
to the sarrafs in market" In hope of getting better terms 
from him.*’ p.331. 


1* The sarraf represented a mercantile caste which in our 
period had monopolised functions such as money lending, 
money changing and dealing in bullion, imported silver 
and old coins. They also Issued bundle and cashed them. 

At times they worked as bankers accepting deposits and 
advancing loans. They also insured the goods, , In Mg cities 
the caste had its recognised head and all its members 
acted in concert. Bee Mlrat , X, pp.410-11} L.C. Jaln ^Yndlg- 
anOBfl , Sank lag, p.28$ J.Van Twist, p.73* Tavernier, l,p. 28. 

2. p.ia. 

3. See the earlier section mint ’officials^/ 3 \zis-u. 

4* Big merchants and the European Companies employed their 
own sarrafs. For the aaraaf employed by the English, see 
OLilfilfisflUy p.!33i Uald, (1661-64) pp. 42, 106-7, 142} 
Master, 1, pp* 144,394. 
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and tovnc. If Tavernier la to be believed, H a village must 

be very email if It has not a money • changer, whom they 
1 

call shroff .* 1 


A number of functions of the sarraf are mentioned by 

the contemporaries# Primarily, he was the assayer of coins# 

Whenever any payment was made or received ,the services of a 

2 - ^ _ 
earraf were Indispensable# Because of his skill for testing 

the purity of the metal, he could at the very sight detect 
3 to 

the alloy# For this service, hla commission was 1/3Q.< 1/16 

4 

per cent of the coins checked by him# 


The aarraf having obtained the newly coined money 
from the mint Introduced It Into circulation# He bought the 
bullion and old coins in the market and carried them to the 

mint for minting# Although the mint was open to every body; 

\ 

nevertheless, in practice It was largely monopolised by the 
b 

earraf a . The English fas tags at Surat (1636) wrote to the 


1# Tavernier, X,p#28# 

2# J. Van Twist, p#73# 

3# Ibid . 

4# Hiking tons notes, JSMapleJEfillt a IX . CalflPdB r » P.46j Tavernier, 
I, p.26# 



72.73# 


3 * 
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Company $ "Concerning the coyne tag of your gold and s liver 

Into the species of this country (It) free for us, though 

not safe* ue should have to do with such dangerous people 

in the mint that we dare not adventure j nor will the most 

cunning merchants of these posts on any occasion, but sell 

all to the sharoffas T to whom it is most proper and are in 

1 

that particular content with very small profiti" Another 
reason why the people preferred to sell their bullion to 
the sarraf was the delays met with in the mint* 

„ 4 

Hie sarraf who had/ ready- made stock of fresh eolns 
could afford to (wait while supplying the immediate needs 
of His clients from his own stock of coins* 

From the correspondence of the European factors 

(particularly the English), one can very well see that the 

prices in the bullion market ? with special reference to the 

imported silver t were controlled by the sarraf . Whenever 

the sarrafa came to know that large, qvavt it y. of silver war 

to be landed, they pulled down the market prices and forced 

the English to agree to their prices* She Factors ,, pressed 

as they were for the money; had no choice, but to accept the 

2 

prices offered to them* In one case (in I648),even the 

1* p.226* 

s* ,p* 266 | m ue^o) p.is?; ma., 

pp* 63.64} J. Van Twist, p#73. 
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tttttaaaddl Of Surat, and the j&soj^A of the mint joined hand* 
with the sarrSfa to force the English to sell the silver 
ingots at 69| pice per tala, the prices offered by the sarrafa f 
whereas in the previous year (134?) the prices had been 71 
pice per tala . ♦’Complaint was therefore made tolthe governor 
(fflMtoffi&fli), * no redress has been obtained, nor may any 
bee expected from a villain© who hath wholly ruined the trade 
of this place by oppressing and robbing men of all qualities, 
especially merchants, either directly by seising upon their 
goods or indirectly by sharing in the profit of whatever 
bought or sold** «•«.«" The Factors go on to say that, "the 

1 

governor not only connyves at the ahar raffs but support them* 1 * 

In another case , the English (in 1617) suffered a 
loss of Ibjf while they exohanged the Spanish silver with Indian 
currency* Writing from £gra ; the English Factors reported to 
the Company that, "this cometh to pass by the villainy of the 
money « changers here, that are called in the Indian tongue 
sharafs men that are permitted by the king both to raise and 
abase the value of money according to their own pleasures, 
where by it cometh to pass that your dollars yield you less 
here than in any other Mohemetan country, either Turk ie, Persia 
or Bar bur le. Ho remedy for this can I advice, where by the 
convetousness of then griping rascals may be restrained, but 


1* P»187* 
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this that you would write to my lord ambsssedor to solicit 

the king to give us leave to put our money into the mint 

for the converting of it into rupdes of the country, paying 

* 1 
ordinary fees to the mint for the stamping of the same," 


It thus appears that the aarrlf had practical sanction 
of the government to monopolize the purchase of the bullion, 
silver and old coins in the market and the supply thereof 
to the mint. 


Incidentally* it may be noted here that in 566b*.6 when 

the great scarcity of copper drove the dpa out of circulation 

in Gujarat, the sarrlfs of Ahaadabsd started issuing their 

own dams of Iron pices and they sold them at high prices* 

this continued for long and ended only when the government 

«* 2 
came out with Its own copper dama of lesser weight* 


1* VI| p. 193. 

2. p* 18?> JJjld* p.ae 9* Jbid v <l66l-64),p.22| 

ia&toxA Jssalaadt in* p.isa* 

3* Mirat r X* p.S66. 
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Besides the land revenue, which formed the bulk of 

income to the imperial treasury, the next major source was 

custom duty, levied on merchandise, imported or exported by 

1 

sea, and collected at the ports* tilth the conquest of Gujarat, 

Bengal and Or lessee number of ports lying in those provinces 

came into the possession of the Mughals* naturally this 
t 

necessitated the establishment of administrative Institutions 
at ports* 

Hie administration of a port differed from the adminis- 
tration of an ordinary town in two respects t firstly, the 
port was placed under an official called mutasaddl who was 
otherwise normally a petty official in town revenue depart- 
ment, but in port administration he had very wide powers* 
Secondly, Hie port contained two distinct mahaia , which did 


1* According to the Mlrat-i filkandarf- the sultan Sikandar 
bln Bahlol, the ruler of Gujarat often used to say that, 
"the Padshshi of Delhi depends on wheat and barley where 
aa the padshahi of Gujarat on diamonds and pearls* She 
reason Is, that, the Padshah of Gujarat had 84 ports** 
fp*247j» Really the income from the ports was very large* 
An idea of the annual income from the ports may be esti- 
mated from the table belowt 


Custom house | 
(fares) ! 

i 

| Tear 

0 Annual 0 
0 income in fj 
A Rs. fi 

Sources 

Surat 

Cambay 

Gojgha 

1698-97 

11,70,000 

83.000 

40.000 

ME. Fraser 124, f* 101b. 
Ibid., f*94a* 

Ibid* 

Broach 

1714 

1716 

46,470 

44,406 

Ibid. , f .101b* 

Ibid. 

_ 

1716 

30,323 

Ibid. 

Hugll 

1663 

76,000 

Q tm WlUlfltt 

Hedge, I, p«61* 
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not exist in other towns, namely, mahal farsa end 

• 0 

J aha gat . The former was concerned with sea-borne trade, 
checking goods, searching passengers and collecting customs, 
while the letter included the charges of supervision of 
harbour, anchorage of ships, collection of anchorage fee, 
etc* In other respects there vis little difference* For 
example, the port towns too had similar officials, such as 
giiadagg, cask* Katoala» avMa&lfo» J&Miha s!m$ Jfolcuadisi, 
etc* * to look after the general a&ninistrafclon both in side 
the town and around it* It also contained same fiscal div- 
isions, as in other towns mentioned elsewhere, for the 
collection of city or market dues (Bair ilhat ) and identical 
officials to man them* 

» 

Barring the port of Surat and other ports of Gujarat, 
our information Is meagre, for, the sources do not provide 
a consistent picture, with regard to the affairs at the 
other ports* And hence what will be mentioned hereafter, 
is mainly based on the evidence for the province of Gujarat 

V. 

and its ports* However, from such fragmentary information 
as is available for other ports, It appears that most ports 
were similarly governs d| and the structure of administration 
which the Mughals established at Surat may be taken applica- 
ble to other ports In the provinces of ©iatta, Bengal, Orissa 
and the Coromandel Coast* 
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For administrative convenience, the bigger ports vers 
constituted Into separate unite, forming a subdivision of 
the suha hut practically independent of its authority* The 
smaller ones either made into a dependency of the larger 
port, or vers grouped together to wake one unit* The port 


of Surat which was a narkar and comprised 31 mahala. including 

the bandar and surrounding territories was separately placed 

_1 

under the mutaaaddl- In case of smaller ports, such as 
Broach, also a fiarfear. headquarters, the paraana h&wili and 
bandar constituted two mahals. of which the fonaer belonged to i 
of the above aarkar while the latter was made 


a dependency of Surat and placed under the 
2 

that port* 




saddi of 


similarly, the port of Cambay which previously to* 
gether with the ports of Goghs and Gandhar was held by the 
mutaeaddi of Surat was later on made a separate unit* The 
pare ana Chaurasi, which comprised three aahala i*e* Chaur&sf 


1* Hirat (Supply ) , p#222* 

2* Ibid . , p« 206* 

3* Several times the administration of posts Surat end 
Ceoibay^as'f combined and then separated* For references 
See Purchas, Ill*p*2* Muqarrab Khan held both Surat 

separation of Cambay from Swat eee 
their being united again see Ibid* , 

,* p.126* For reseparation, Might r 
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proper t Gogh a and Cambay, Itself belonged to the «&**«£» of 
Ateadabad. But the ports of Gogha and Cambay, together with 
Gtmdhar * a minor port, were separately placed under the seme 
mutasadfll who often was also the fauldar. tmAM&QZ 

and the flmj&ft, «C mint at Cambay. 


miaa&a&m* 

J2 

the chief administrator of the port was the mntasaddl . 

* 3 

Literally the designation meant merely a clerk* But the 

amtasaddis appointed to administer the ports such as Surat, 

Cambay and Hugli, particularly in case of the former port, 

4 

were reckoned among the high officials of the empire* Over the 
fiscal administration of the port town he had complete control* 
While with regard to general administration his powers were of 
a supervisory nature. His functions included custom collection, 

harbour, anchorage, markets, mint and 


1 # 

3 * 

3* 


Mir at, (Suppl# ) , pp. 193-194* 

For the Jurisdiction of the mutasaddi see 


(Suppl#),pp. 



sp* 180-181* 

See Steingass, p.1160. 


4* See Appendired list of Surat mu t as ad die* Seme of them 
were high nobles and were esteemed both in their private 
lives and as officials* ^Commenting on the appoint merit: of 
Mu$t*f* Khan as autaoaddlp of Surat (1660*43) the English 
factors wrote from the above port* ***•*. .And be pleased to 
know hee is a nobleman of greatest quality of any that ever 
was Governor of Surratt, and maintains his post accordingly* 
Hee had at court the pay of 2000 horses (which is the manner 
of their taking degree and place and bespeakes their honour), 
P* 103). 
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finally the responsibility to defend tho port both from land 
and sea* 


He was directly appointed from the Imperial court 
through a sanad of dlvan«»i ..ala * Anybody coaid bo appointed 


to the above office* However, as far as possible, in the 

appointment of the yutasaddl . besides other things, it was 

desired that the non due to be appointed should have perfect 

2 

knowledge of Judging the qualities of horses and jewels* His 

taanaab varied in accordance with the personal and official 

3 

statue of the person appointed* He held the office at the 
pleasure of the Emperor* He could be dismissed or transferred, 
yarns ah reduced or post down-graded at the complaint of merchants 
of the port against misuse of authority, covetousness and 
tyranny, and finally his failure to discharge duties properly* 


1* (Suppl*), pp. 134,222* According to XS4 t 

during the reign of Bahadur Shah the naalm-i Suba,Ahoadabad, 
was empowered to appoint smtasaddi, f *70a* 

2m It was not necessary that an officer of regular services 
alone could be appointed mutasaddi . For example, one 
'All Akbor, who was a merchant' from 2sf-.ahan* and who came 
to Hindustan, stayed at Cambay and conducted Jhie business 
from there, was appointed mutasaddl both of Surat and Cambay. 
The plea taken In his appointment was that he was a merchant 
and had good knowledge of judging horses and jewels* It 
was thought that if such a mam was appointed to the above 
office he could administer the port in an efficient manner* 
d«« £&&,(& ahO?flfl» 11,607; mf&U h P*222 9 

3* For the aansab of some of the mutasaddls at Surat see 
Appendix XX* 

4* There are large number of cases When mutasaddis were removed 
at the general complaint both either by merchants or 

Gontd****** 
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Be was paid 


either in cash or through assignment* * 


Hone or the ships could enter or leers the harbour* 

8 

i or unload cargo unless he issued a permit* her could 

goods importsdjby sea be carried into the country unless 

king's seal was affixed on it* and it was declared cheeked 

3 

ousts® paid in the custom house. These (foreigners) -Who 

led to land and carry on their trade had to approach hi® 

4 

permission* The supervision of the custom house ouch m 


5BT»5W?|] 


residents of the port* For the dismissal of Ghlyasuddin 
Khan at the complaint of merchants headed by Hirst Mu&ggaa 
a rich merchant of Surat, $£ (Sew Series) Voi*I,pp*383-284* 
Maslh^usaaman was trawferred for no other cause but because 
he got imprisoned Virli Vohra, the merchant prince of Sfirat* 
jbid (1637-41) Intro* p,XVX* Hiraa Amin was replaced because 
the English complained against him, Xbid v (1646-60if p*62; 
HiaM Khan* the mutaaaddi of Cambay was dismissed* his per# 
sonal mans an reduced end post down-graded because he 
embezsled Hs* 1,345/- fro® » the revenue of Oogha nort. Mlrat 
I,p#382* For similar other cases see Appendix, op. cit. 

In 1666 when It was felt that Hafia M.Waeir had failed to 
perform hie duties properly as mutasaddi both of Surat and 
Cambay, he was recalled* Cambajf was' separated from Surat 
and put in charge of ‘Abdul bat if, younger brother of Mir 
Musa end Muhammad Amin was appointed to govern Surat* sm 
Mlrkt , X y p*234. 

Hafi* Muhammad Sasir as mutasaddi used to receive annually 
cash salary amounting to Rs*80 f 000, I,p.229* In MS* 
Fraser 134* the salary of the mutasaddi at Swat In 1736 
is stated to be Hs.lfipOO a month, out of which Rs#13p00 was 
his pay and Bs* 2800 he received for patrolling the sea* See 
MS* Fraser 134, f.iOla, Hakim Maeihuasseiaen on being appoin- 
ted ^.oport Surat was assigned a jaglr worth 6 Lfikhs of 
ftgg&fhfrdfifgAaaa SF. (I6a<u3m T Intro., p.XV* 

ltlttT > a,JPt.4fiytd» H»p*268t Ibid., m f pp*S70 -271 j Thomas 

yst, Pfgoipia. rnneiY eft, vx, pp.78-§i; MSmta® > 

Intro* pp# XXV, 167:* ; 

ThwjSwt. W38s ftrtr, I,p,0i*7* 

78-81; Pieter Van Den Broeke. p, 

Hawkins, gflarte.lxgftls, p.71. 


I 577*; 


VI, 
I P* 
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cheking the goods and persons and the collection of o us ton 

% 

was a part of his main duty# ait this he usually left to 

his no lbs (Shah bandar or customer)* It was his response 

bility to see that whatever was Imported or exported did 

3 

not evade the custom* The pods received for export from 

the country was checked at gmhal»l fchuahkl end those 

Imported at mahai farza * Doth the check posts* were under 
- ' * - ' 4 

his immediate supervision* 


On the fiscal side* as the U1&& says ft&nt, "the 
&xwl Of aaikai Surat was sometimes held by the aatafiMfll 
and sometimes combined with the dlvanl of the aubn (Ahmad a* 
bad)*" He thus had also authority over the market adminis- 
tration, aint and the collection of land revenue from the 


1* Tavernier, I,p*l3* 1? rfi Rsca ive d f XV, p.78f Thevenot, 

p#163* 

2* tilsit (GUppl* ), pp* 194,222* 

2* lAUtFfi. fiafifllYfc?, IV, p# 78* 

4* Hlrat (Guppl* i* pp* 194* liAt^lk.L.iUsaidri, f*139a. 

According to the MS* Fraser 124, in the year 1723_it was 
however reported that Ahmad Chalpi "Abdul Hshlm, Lai Mani 
mahajan and other people .of port Surat petitioned to 
Hsvib Momat Khan, subahdar of Gujarat, that jth ere should 
be two mutasaddls i*e* one for khushkl mandi and the 
other for farsa* Their request was granted* See MS* 
Fraser 124, f* 263a • 

6* fflnat (Suppl* )f p*222« 
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Parana* attached to the above «atkflf. Nothing could he 

-cold and- purchased in the markets of the port town over 
£ 

and above him* Several tines following a quarrel with 

the English! the auteenddl at Curat forbade everybody in 

3 

the market to sell anything to then. On the arrival of a 

commodity in the market, h© used to have the right of first 

4 

purchase* He.i also insisted that none compete with him 

8 

in selling any commodity* In the capacity of the 


1. pAt f X, p.£34* 

a. pp. 121 , 161 * 

3* lfl,tleg.!,&.,Rft«<l,lV9di XV, PP* 76,61,83,86. 

4* jilret , X, pp* 260»262t Hester, XX, p*8G** Criticizing 
the purchasing monopoly', established by the mutasaddi 
at the market of Cambay port, which put the entire 
bazar transaction into disorder, the English Factor# 
from the shove port reported to the Company (1622)* 

*2ho governor's buying of goods, which course he still 
eontlnevcrth and hath seven days# past hath putt another 
project* one footte for his gains, which is extorting 
from the broker# of this town one of their twee in the 
hundred brother idga for whatt goods (bought) by them} 
to which end hath commanded to oil brokers to give a 
d&yly aecompt of whatt they buys and to all the mar- 
ch** In ts for they 6 lycke accomptt of vhatt they sell 
and that none may be sould but in the bazar) which in* 
ac cos toned extorsion doth cause the merchant to ever 
since nott to sell and the brokers refuse to buy •«••*« 
And by reason of course to the poor* weavers cannot 
vorke, being# they cannot t vend whet they make***** the 
Governor, Instead of justice which h«e should give, 
unjustly whlptt and inpry Boned some and the rest runne 
avaye, with which divers merchant ts and brokers are 
lickewise fled} for (see) ever since the towns hath 
bln* in an uprower end hendreth us from our proceedings'#* 
EilSMA P*l@d> 

6* flUMMBJfe PP* 169,173* 


/ 
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%hlch many a mutaaaddls of Surat hold, ho recommended tho 

1 

appointment of administrators and tax collectors of markets* 

Similarly, he exercised considerable control over the working 

of the mint* According to the &lca!,the mutasaddl of Cambay 

3 

was also quite often the daroeha of the mint. In flew of 

the abuses In the mint, even when he himself did not hold 
^ 4 

the darojghal , It was he to whom merchants complained. On 

the other hand, It was his duty to see that the bullion 

Imported was carried direct from the customhouse to the 

mint. For this he could forbid the aarrafs throughout the 
' 6 
city from purchasing bullion brought by the Europeans, there 

are reports that following a quarrel with merchants and In 

order to extort bribes from them, often the mint at Surat 

was closed for a number of days, at the Instance of the 
6 

ttutfliaftU* 

« 


1. Mteftt (Cuppl. ), pp. 180-181# 

8. Twice the mint at Surat was held under farming by the 
mutasaddl . For reference see chapter on 'mint*. In 
1684 Kar tala b Khan, the mutasaddl was asked to send 
100 xarribs from the Surat mint to the court to work 
for the Emperor* See A rarat , document No. £361, dated 
24th Shrfban, 87th year of Aur&ngzeb* 

3# KUa* (Suppl* ), p.193# 

4* MJLX b&sftfliy P-187. 

6* For reference see the sources cited for sariaf *pp.zi*r» s', m m . 

6. P-22. 
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According to the Mir at the mutaaaddt at Curat and 

Cambay, besides the above office, also held the office of 
^ 1 
the fauldar and thSnadlSr around the above ports. For the 

defence of the port and town, he maintained strong military 
2 3 

contingents, strengthened fortifications and sometimes went 

4 

out to defend the other ports lying within his Jurisdiction. 

He patrolled the coastal areas and kept a vigilant vetch 

over the sea upto two leagues beyond the harbour, which lay 

6 

within his authority. 


Although town officials such as Eail&A, dibit muhtaaib 

and Wacftfr were not directly under his authority they, however, 

had to obey him. On several occasions, the KAtwal of Curat 

at the Instance of the matnandfli had to arrest or put under 

6 

house confinement the merchants who dared defy his orders. 


1. For mutasaddigarl and faujdari of Surat both held by one 
man. See MlrSt , I t pp . 229, 234, 312. For Cambay, 2Md* 
(Supnl. ), p.293. 

2. Mlr’ot, I, p,361j Ibid. (Suppl. ). pi p.222. 

3. After Shivajls invasion of Surat (1664), Inayat Khan, the 
uutaseddi built a fort there and equipped the port with 
other fortifications. At the time of Maratha Invasion, It 
was felt that the invader was able to cause *much ruin 
and a greet loss to the merchants and residents of the 
above city 1 , because the port that time had no proper 
fortifications. See, Ml rat . I,pp. 256*267. 

4. Lftttra fiftCtlVCd, X, p.l50j Ibid., II, p.261j Herein*, 
Strly, .YisYalc, p.7i. 

6. Sy ,,(1678«a2J» P.343. 

6. Following a quarrel with the English over certain guns 
purchased by the mutaaaddi, the former were put to house 
arrest for 16 days by the orders of the latter, £F (1661* 
64) pp. 13*14; Ibid (New Series) Vol.II, p.312. 
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3* could ask the Knttml to shut the city gates so that 

1 

none could go out the city# With the help of the jfoStt&U 

2 

weavers and labourers were made tojwork for him, In one 

robbery case, the q£il sided with the mut fi s«ddl> He was 

usually afraid of tine yaaSLal^for, the latter could report 

to the headquarters. But the waaal* himself, before sutaitt# 

_ 4 

ing his despatch, showed it to the omIMjqMI. Nows ally, 

the mutaaoddi used to consult the above officials on all 

6 

important matters relating to port administration. 

On behalf of the government, he appealed as chief 
customer in m&nrii or bazar and made purchases of horses. 


1# By the orders of the Surat governor all the Europeans 
were confined within the city wall for, It was reported 
that certain haVsmen had taken the ship of 'Abdul Ghaffur 
(1601), Ov ing ton, P*S39# 

2# At Com bay weavers were prohibited by the mutasaddl neithej 
to work for English nor to sell to them any cloth EE 
(1622-23), p«169# At Baroch also weavers were forbidden 
to sell none of the baftas to anybody untill the muta- 
JLttflflifi demand was fulfilled, M Um U & k), pp# 19*20# 

3# ikjuu imt&ij, p.si# 

4# Ibid New Series, (1676-84) p*31o# In one instance Kar taint 
Khan^ the mutasaddl of Surat, had to bribe the courier 
for, the former feared lest the latter might report to’ 
the Snperor correctly# Mlrat f I,p.312. 

6# then any matter of consequence is brought, says Ov ing ton, 
before (the governor }, he seldom determines, it without 
the consultation and concurrence of other officers of 
the city, the cogy, the vacanavish, and cotoual#** 

Ov Ing ton, pp, 136-137, 
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1 

corny arms and rarities for the Baperor# He used to keep 

2 

government treasury* He acted as chief negotiator on behalf 

3 

of the government with regard to the entire foreign trade 
by sea 9 and supervised the annual presents and pilgrim trips 
to Arabia* The cart men and porters could not be engaged for 
transport if he chose to differ* Following a quarrel with 
the foreign merchants, he could force the ftaiial and labourers 
not to work for them* 


1* Annually large number of horses for the royal s table were 
purchased by the mutes add! st Surat* See Akhbarat, document 
Wo, 2633, dated 10th $afar, 28th regnal year of Aurangseb$ 
FMaMpeaay H,p.607j X,p*822* For the purchase of 

grain for imperial requirements, *ee Afehbarftt . document 
Wo* 1801* dated 22 Jumsda 1, 86 th year of Aurangseb, 3 lakhs 
maund of corn was purchased In the above yeor§ Ibid** 
document Kb»8C?&y dated 26 ZJitqadc, 26th year Aurangseb, 
for 2 lakhs sat maund of corn procurred by the mute* add i. 

In the year 1684-86 about 2706 guns were purchased at Surat 
for royal use* See Ibid* y document 2676, dated 26th Babl 
11,28th year 'Aloragirl; see also Ibid** document No. £686, 
dated 26th Rabl 1,28th year of Aurangreb for cannons* For 
rarities see I.ftteXfi..,^gaiV6,d» II, p* 279. 

2* See Hlrat, 1, pp. 286-230, 

3* Commenting over the authority of Muqarrab Khan at muta- 
saddl, the English Factors from Burst wrote, "As for 
Mo crab Chan, all business concerning us and our trade Is 
referred Unto him, and as he advise th so things here will 
pass, and what he granteth there will be confirmed here* 
Therefore all good means must be used to give him content 
and to frustrate his expectation of dealing for your 
goods. 1 ' Afrttglfc.jifrtslvefl* IX* pp* 16 7-168, 

4* Mlrnt T (Cuppl* ),p*223; when (In 1693-94) Gang-1 Savai, state 
which used to sail to' Arabia, was captured by the English, 
the mutasaddl of Burst, Khan, was asked to look into 

the matter and to make preparations for retaliation, see 
Khafi Khan, IX, pp*421— 622* 


6 * 



p*316« 


6* Ibid*. (1622.23), p.168. 
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It was he through whoa the govermei it mercantile policy 

was executed* All Important announcements and decisions wore 

made jubllc through sounding drums and by putting porters at 

walls* He helped to fix the market rates by settling the values 

of goods In the cue teahouse* A newly appointed emtasaddi was 

* 

advised to practise politeness 'and hospitable attitude towards the 

foreigners* so that* they might not leave the port and lead 

2 

to the loss of revenue* If the strangers disturbed the normal, 
course and created troubles at sea he was to retaliate on. 

a 

land* thus with regard to port administration his authority 

Was wide enough* We do not know much about the mutasaddls 

‘ # 

of other ports* but we are sure of those appointed to adminis- 
ter the port of Surat* The scope of their authority would 
appear to be still wider If it is taken into account that 
most of them, as shown In the list given in Appendix* In addition 
to the port of Surat ; also held control of the ports of Cambay* 
Broach* Gandhar end Gogha at a tha©» still surprising was the 


1* For tho announcement of important decisions* nows and 

declarations posters used to be set up at the doors of the 

at other public places* See MMm& 0 

? *209* Ibid 7 ( 1661-64) p*209* For announcement through booi- 
ng drums see* William Hedge* I*p*38. 

2 * ttllik * I* P*363. 


3* For retaliation at land see Khafl Khan* op* oit* 


_ held the ports 
viuuuum —» w«* * iSven in case 

of Hugll and Kasasbazar there was one mutasaddl < chief 
customer) see Willala Hedge* 1* p,62* 
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fact that they had their sons and relatives to work as customers 

at the above ports* 13 o doubt this was aimed at to fulfill the 

covetuous designs to whatever extent they could# For If the 

son as customer sought to misuse authority for extorting bribes, 

inflated the rates of custom or restored to other means of 

_ 8 

tyranny, the father as mutaaad&l could undo them# this was, 
however, possible when the port was held in fans* 

the office of the aafcaaafldi was a great source of 
authority, which could be easily misused, and income illegally 
Charged# It enabled ample opportunities for private trade# 
Perhaps the lust for power and greed for money had led a number 

i 

of officials and non-officials to aspire for the above office# 
At least In one case ? the mutaeadfli even went to the extent to 
bribe the Imperial head garters and high officials once to get 
his tern extended and then for seeking reappointment# On both 


1# When Mustafa Khan was mutasaddi of Surat (1660-63) he had 
his eon' to act as customer' at the customhouse of the above 
port# see JBF (1661-64 ) pp# 203-804* Irayat Khan, who succ- 
eeded Mustafa mw f on assuming charge dismissed the entire 
old staff of the customhouse* He appointed his elder eon 
customer and filled the other offices by his own men# See 
Ibid#, pp* 203,204,206* In both the above instances the sons 
misused authority and practised a number of abuses beyond 
limits which ultimately led to the dismissal of their res- 
pective fathers from the pest of mutaeaddie* See Ibid # 

2* Commenting on the misuse of authority being practiced by 
the son or Inayat Khan, the mutesaddi, the Dutch chief at 
Curat wrote in a letter dated 20th Sept** 1663, *The mer- 
chants have suffered a say affronts from the new governors 
son, who had been made head of the custom house and arroga- 
ted to himself so much authority that one would thought he 
was in his father place «#•■••• complaints were made to the 
governor who promised better treatment# *(See M (i£6l-6fr) T 

p# 206). 
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1 

occasions the bribe had the desired effect. The presents in 
the for® of rarities, horses and jewels sent by the mutasaddia 
became a normal practice obviously to gain favour of the 
Emperor and of those close to him# 


The direct appointment of the mutaaadftl from the imperial 

* 

headquarters implied that in theory ho was desired to remain 
independent of the aubahdar * However* the tub&hd&r enjoyed 
certain powers over him# For example ,1a one instance (1672) 
the merchants of Curat headed by Mirza Muagzaa took their 
petition to the subahdar. * Muhammad Amin Khan, complaining 
against the oppression caused fey the gmtsaadd| f Chiyaisuddln 
Khan who wot subsequently removed from office. In another 
instance following the reports of maladministration and negli- 
gence on the part of mat as add! of the same port, and of 
increasing European attacks on merchant ships of Surat bound 


1 * 


Si 

3 * 


By bribe Mir Musa succeeded twioo * once he got his term 
extended. j^y£2fi=2a>* P.1S3| and second time he was 
reappointed. IM<T{ 1637-41 ) t pp. XVI, p*281* 


For Peshkash see 
dated 9th Remzan 


Mj&f I, pp. 208,215, 218,222,230{ 
, 44th year of Aurangzeb* 


M (Hew Series), I, pp^ 883-284*, 





for Arabia Princo Mohammad Azam, the governor of Ahmadabad 

(1701-1705) was required to look into the matter and after 

consultation with the merchant and others at the above port, 

to report the real cause and to make proper arrangements* She 

plea taken in the above case was that since the port of Surat 

was included In the ahha of Ahmadabad, it was requisite that 

1 

the sub&hdar should look into the affairs of that port, 

in another case still, the mufasaddi was warned by 
Shaista Khan, the governor of Ahmadabad, for unnecessarily 
detaining Tavernier at Surat to the effect, “either to allow 

2 

him (Tavernier) to depart, or otherwise he would have to resign. 

The sources do not clearly specify whether the smtasaddl 

was superior in authority or the qiladar . At Surat both are 

referred to as governors l*e* one who governed the city and 

received customs on behalf of the government, and the other 

3 4 

who commanded the castle* They were independent of each other* 

However, it appears that the powers of the piutaaaddi were more 

1* Mir at . X, p* 363. 

2* Tavernier, X f p.409. 

3. Thevenot, p.2?,- Tavernier, I,p,6* Ovington, p*136,^lSS2m 
23), p* XXVIII. 

4. Ttoevenot, op*cit.^ Fryer, I, pp. 3d8«49. 
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wider than the olladar . For the Former had to hie charge the 
atolnlstration of th. city «4 th« port rtUe tte lrtwA 

jm 

authority vac confined to th© Four smile of the fort* 


fhe official whose main concern was the collection of 

2 

customs at th# port was ahshbandar* He acted as deputy ( naifc) 

S 4 

of the ianta$afl&l » He was the chief of the customhouse* In 

the abaeneo of the qulsaadai ho had complete control over all 

matter© relating to customs* the Europe ons variously called 

him ilgagfra. (of the custom house), $y&fcaoO^ or customer* 


la view of the many duties and responsibilities assigned 
to him, the muta^addi was not always present at the customhouse 
where the work actually was done and routine management looked 


• n m rnm* 


1* Qvington, op«clt*| Fryer, op*cit* 

2* p*162* 



, See also Moreland, 

JBiS, Oct* 1020, pp# 517-833* According to him, °in the 


4# Ihid* 

Put* JBiS, Oct* 1020 ,pp 

Indian area Shahbandar means a consul or a harbour-master 
or aman occupying seme intermediate position. "<;lfoid* ,p*S33^ 


6. See Pieter Van Don Brooke, p*215; Fryer, I*pp. 247-048* 
Hawkins* Mm Ihevenot, p*38* betters 
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l 

after by the Shahbandar* He checked the goods and searched the 
person of passengers, estimated the vein© of the goods at 
market rate and collected the custom* the goods already checked 

ihe. 2 

were released after hosing been stamped with x King’s seal* 

The dally account of the customhouse, wherein was written the 

particulars of goods, passengers, income and expenditure, was 
■ - 0 
prepared under his supervision and submitted to the cmtafiaddi. 

He, however, had delegated powers end could not act at his own* 

for example, he could not permit any foreign ship to enter 

the harbour, to load and unload cargo or any stranger to load 

4 

and open business, unless required to do so by the mutasaddi* 

furthermore, if the port was held under fa m the Customer was 

0 ' 

merely the agent of the farmer* However, there are reports 


X, As for aa the references in the sources go, the mutaaaddi 
was not always present at a port if he had more than on* 
ports to his charge. For example, the mutaaaddi of Surat 
in addition to the above port also hold the ports of C embay, 
Broach, Oandhar and Gogha and therefore sometimes ho 
remained at Surat, sometimes at Cambay and, other port® and 
in his absence his work was done by his n&lb* The former, 
however, whenever went out, used to leave detailed Instruct 
tibns to the latter to carry on the work* Thus in the aceoun 
of the Europeans the customer figured very commonly per*, 
haps more than the is&ASafcii* 

8# For strict checking* searching and custom collect^ by the 
customhouse officials headed by the customer, See Tavernier, 

3* Ibid* <1630.33), p*116. 


4, Hawkins, P*?l> H,p*gS8* 

For the incapability of the customer at Cambay who was 
deputy to ihe smtaeoddl of Surat to do any thing without 
the permission of the latter* See 8F (1630*33), p*DDj 
Letters Received » 11* p.261* 

8* See the source® cited for faming* 
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that whenever the 6<>* ^ opportunity, they not 

only misused their authority hut also could embezzle gaverment 
money. 3% toad Khan* the &&uatt£a3adfli of Cambay in the absence 

■/At. _ > 

of ionahat Khan, who waa/ ptttaaaddl both of Surat mid Cambay* 

ms roported to have practiced many abuses and embezzled Bs# 

1345 from the revenue of the Oogha port# The man in Question 

l 

was dismissed from service# 

Other officials at the port* working under tho nutaaaddl 

ww» the kfyvix&m &kagha dbtesSc&* 

_ “2 
and ernato appointed directly frem the Imperial headquarters# 

They were the clerks of the customhouse who assisted the cos* 

3 y 

tamer to dispose of the customhouse business# from the tiirgfr 

it appears that the above officials- were common^ both for 

_4 

ferza and khushkl . They collected custom dues* kept the treasury 

& 

and maintained custom registers* both in Persian and Banlanl , 
in which the daily accounts of goods end passengers passed* the 
amount collected on account of customs and other items of 


1* Mlrat , 1* p«362« 

2* {&££& C^appl#)* pp. 183*223* Agi 

23th Jmada X* 85th year of Auraagzeb# 


document 1804* dated 


3* Xhevenot* pp* 3* 38* MMmdSl)* P*232, 
4# £Ui&&* op.olt. 

6. UM&QsSa), pp. 163-164. 
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income and expenditure were entered* The so officials could 

2 

also too engaged in searching and checking goods f and at times 

their help could to# sought for valuation of goods and assess- 
3 f 

meat of custom* The daatak ( dskhilM r awofc mahaul ) certifying 
that the custom on goods, intended to toe carried into the 
country had been paid, used to toa issued toy them* 2he dastak 
toore the seals of the | f the musfrrlf* the fcatojaafo 

and the signature of the smofft * 


There used to be another darpgha who had for his charge 

the purchase of horses, for royal use, imported from Arabia 
& 

and Iraq* 


The waiters f porters and peons mentioned toy the Europeans 

were called nlgafoaa * A large umber of them was engaged toy 

V 

the government on its account, while others were hired toy the 


1* Ibid*, p« 116# 

0* Thevenot, p.3* 

0* Ibid * 

4* Mlr&t (Suppl*), p.194* 

6. MS. Eraser 134 t f* D6abi Mlrat (Suppl*), p*223* 

6* Thevenot, p*38* According to him they were Moors' (Muslims)* 

7# According to the Ak frbarat , document Ho* 2036* dated 19th 
Shewwal, 26th year Alamgiri, previously the number of the 
tftrddae on government pay roll was 6000* In the year noted 
above it was raised to 9000* 
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1 

pas stagers and merchants* They performed different job 0 *some 

of then acted as watchmen inside the customhouse! at gates and 
2 

in the harbour, while many others were employed to bring the 

2 

men and goods on their backs, from the deck to the customhouse* 

Besides the officials and the nivadae mentioned above* 
the other officers referred to at the port were t the sadr * 
the 4ai , the jfettSjL * the the the 

and the )m3mm a large number of d£&ftfihfta to 
work in various m shale (or bazars ) t to act at the court (adalat) 
to supervise public work, purchase, stores kept In the fort* 
poor relief department, hospital, garden and the presents 

m 

annually sent the Mecca and Madina* the am in to control expenses 
otc*Theae officials had duties similar to those that have been 
described elsewhere in connection with the administrative 

arrangements in the towns other than sea-ports* They were 

\ 

variously appointed by the &hmsXJl&9 the jgJ&j&jygk* the chief 

■& 

fiftfll and dSfQgha-1 flflfc* In theory it appears that the above 

wore intended to be independent of the matasadd l but in practice 

4 

they had to work under him. 


1* Thevenot, pp. 1-2* 

2* Ibid* , p*3* 

3* Ibid*, pp* 1-2* 

4* For the above mentioned officials, see Mir^ t (euppl*) 
pp* 222-223* -see also Ibid*, p*183* Ms* Fraser* 12d, 
f* ?4b* 
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mwmmmiMmtat 

The farza constituted a fiscal division (mahal ) tinder 
1 

the mutnaaddi *. Here goods and passengers ware searched, their 

2 

daetaka cheeked and custom on merchandise realized by the 

3 

ajxjaahx or £&&£&&&> ^h 0 walled enclosure which housed the 

mahal was situated close to the landing point. It was called 
* 4 

customhouse and by other names fey the teopeaae# Kach port 

had one farza . it usually had two gates: one great gate and 

the other a smaller one. The fottaer opened towards the sea 

and had a broad and spacious court yard in front, while the 

^ B 

latter opened Into the bazar . 


vihen a boat or ship approached the customhouse 9 it was 

by 

stopped in knee-deep water/ signals given out by the custom 
6 

officials* The passengers and their goods were Carried ashore 
? 

by porters* The passengers alongwith their goods were then 


1# Hirat (Suppl. ), p*104. 


8* kit.t.gItt.JftCftlyjg.dt *V» p.320j Finch, B^ggSlMala j pp.134- 
136$ P.D. Valle, p«23. Fryer, I,pp* 247-S48TH mail ton, p.321; 
MttYirlquo, II, p*236* 

3. Hirat (Sup pi. ) , Op. pit. 

4, The customhouse has been variously called the ’Alfandica 1 

kg,U.ttlL„„gggtlVgd l IV f P»32&; Finch, .%lV.„lx«gfi,Ia.t PP» 
134-1361 the ’Dogana* see, P*D* Valle, p.23$ and the 
•Choquidar* see, Mahrique, II,p.236* The -Persian historians 
use the word * Farza 1 see, Mlpat (Suppl, ) pp. 104, 222, 223 j 
Ms. Fraser ,'^f, 101b, 

6. Thevenot, p.3* Hawkins, aaaU-Xtagtlftt P*63* 


6, Thevenot. pp.l~3* When any ship approached the bar, it too 
was required to give signals of its arrival by gun-shots. 
See the Abbe Carre, I, p*166. 

7* Thevenot, pp« : 1-3. 
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led , to the large courCyard and thence to the tig hall of the 

% 

custom tons© where the actual socroh was carried oat# the 


■caste© house usually never opened before ten In the morning 

and the search of passengers and their baggage continued till 
8 3 

noon# The passengers entered one after another# The clerks 


at the Instance of the chief customer 


wrote down the particulars of the passengers person as veil 

■ o 4 

his goods In af*eglsier$ he was then throughly searched. The 
. passenger had to take off his cap or turban, his girdle# shoes 


passenger had to take off his cap or turban, his glrdle 9 shoes 
etoching and clothing# Every part of the body was looked into# 


His goods ware turned over several times and everything was 

ripped open# This vigorous search usually took more than a 

• 6 

quarter of an hour per person* This done and having paid custom 

iU 

for gold and silver,- passenger was allowed to go. But he could 

not carry his goods or luggage. If any, at that timoi for 

7 

these he had to ccme the next day* This was because the goods 


2# Thevenot, p#3£ Pietro Della Valle, I, p*23* 

3* Th eve not, p«3« 

4# Ibid* 

6. Thomas Roe refers to the "ousted of the king's officers 
to search every thing that came ashore* even the pockets 
of mans clothes on their back© for customs# " The Jhtbaaav , 
pp* 38 -29j Pietro Della Valley I f pp#23~24j Ta?Srnier,X 
p#7$ Thevonot, p#4j Hamilton, p*321* 

6# Xhevenot, p#4# 

7* Pietro Delia Valle, I, pp* 126-127# 
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oose troueht 1840 tho hemso ea r mt be d9iiveroa 

until the kingis seal was stamped on It# Before getting out 

of the customhouse ,the passenger was once again checked by 

the guard of the smaller gate and the latter* vould not let 

S 

him go unless the Bhafabanflar gap© permission# 


the passengers could bo allowed to come ashore if the eu®~ 

3 __ _• - — — 

tomhouee was still open* otherwise those arriving late hod 

to wait aboard the vessel# heavily guarded# till 10 a*m*' the 

4 

next day* Immediately after a ship approached the bar, the 
master of the ship was obliged to come ashore in his own boat 
to «.«t tho ou 3 t« aathoritlaa with th. ship** «gr« oofl 
to give a statement of her cargo end passengers aboard, The 

o 6 

master was himself subjected to though search? and Immediately 
a waiter* (so called by the English factors) was sent to aboard 
the vessel to prevent the passengers from breaking the bulk 
packages and carrying away anything or putting up aboard another 


1* Van D«n Brodke# pp, 

8* Thevenot# p.3$ Pietro Della Valle# 2, pp, 186-427* 

3, Xhevonot, p*3, 

4, Manri%ue# II# p.336| Hanri<jtie at Thatt© bed to pass the 
whole night aboard and it was only the next morning that 
he wee allowed to lend* His ship reached tfhatta in *be 
late hours when every body of the customhouse * was gone, 

6, Thevenot, p,2, 

6# Ibid , 
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X 

ship that had already been searched* In the meantime, if enough 

time was left for closing the customhouse, several boats could 

S 

be sent to bring men and goods ashore* 


When the custom house was opened a large number of 

' 3 

waiters (peons or olvadas ) were seen there* Some of them kept 

watch from the covered pavillion over all who went in and 

4 

came out of the barks* Others led passengers on to the quay 

one by one, while they themselves, cans in land, kept standing 

on both sides of the passage making lane for the passengers 

to pass through* Their main purpose was to keep the newly 

arrived passengers away from the people of the city lest the 

6 

latter might convey any kind of message to the former. If 

despite this strictness, anyone tried to approach the new* 

7 

comers, he was liable to be flogged, and fined* 


smw. o*:. mm* 

Invasion of custom by fraud was a very common practice 
8 

at the ports. If '’they (merchants) who have a mind to conceal 

u 532u 

2* Ibid * 

3* Thevenot, p*2, 

4* Ibid* 

6* Ibid* , Pp* 

6, Ibid* 

7* Ibid* 

8. UMmsSSlt PP* 153*4, 116, 187. 
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anything, and defraud the eastern hence % cays Thevenot, "order 

their affairs acre truely (much earlier), they stay not till 

they come to Surat, there to beg the assistance of their 

friends* I have known some bring In a great many. precious 

stones, and other Jewels, which the officers of the custom- 

1 

house never saw, nor got one farthering by*" But those who 

2 

ware caught at It were severely punished* For officers, If 

• « 3 

any of them was found party to it, death was the only recourse* 

fryer mentions the "punishment being corporal, not confiscation 
4 6 

of goods*" However th© practice could hardly be rooted out* 


** *».. ^ 


wSkJmbih.* 

The aa haj .l ahazat dealt with the coming and going of 
* 

ships (oaflfl u r/tftrlJUftSsftt), anchor collection of 


1* thevonot, p*3* 

2* MMmdSSX* p*163* 

3* Ifeid* (1666-67), p«9* 

4* Fryer, X, pp* 347-48* 

6* Reporting the incapability of the custom officials to check 
evasion the English Factors from Surat wrote to the company, 
"scarce a year© passes but some of these merchants are 
looser® by these practices (fraud) and yet they will not 
suffer their gold to go into the custom house if they can 
help it, although they bring many hundred thousand pounds 
from Bussra* Persia and the Red Sea yearly* And this the 
governor and all know yet they are not molested for it*" 

See 8F (1666-67), p*9* 

6* For aifcil 3*h|jg5$ Cambay* See MS* Fraser 134, f*94a. 

* or | | 



anchor fee (hag-i langur ) and insurance (lda& ) of goods and 
passengers. The notable officials in thla mafral vers darogha« » 
i-lahAzat. gffisMlft SJtimUJiSX end miB iM* The M&G&Lm 
mmtimiji &®pt record of the ships? 

3 

The rates of anchor fee are not mentioned* However in 

it 4 

an English factors letter from Bcmbay / is stated to he 

According to Ms* Fraser 184, the rates of insurance ttowag l 
through which a considerable income used to cane to Imperial 
treasury, were* Fro® passengers they charged 1 rupee per 
head# On boats carrying merchandise fro® 0 embay to Gogha or 
vice versa they took a lump sum Ha*26 to 30 per boat# For 
the hoots operating between Broach, Daman, Chokli, Rausari 
and Gundevi tho fee was Rs* 7 to 10 per boot# these rates ore 
specifically mentioned for the trade between one port and 
another and between one bora (small port) and another para 


U See Ibid*, f* 96ab,' Aifofaarnt , document fio* 1304, dated 
23 Jm&da X, 26th year ‘of Aurangzeb* 

2* Akhharat , document So# 706, dated 29th Rajab, 44ph year 
oT Aurangzeb* 


3 , 


The right to levy and collect haq~l 1 angor has been men- 
tioned in a number of documents# See 
ftmtana , MS# Add# 34039, document Ho*10, copy of the 
Parvana of Mirza MuM* Hayat Kasim suiba Orissa, dated XBth 
Saf ar, 1069 a.H v Ibid# , document No. 17, copy of the Parwana 
of tfawS& Karp at S&an Kfizira cuba Orissa, dated 9th Shavwal, 



XX, 17th year of ^lamgfrf etc. 

4 , mjjmmit 
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m to western coast* We do not tow about to rates between 

dlstBnt POTts * t0 th9 2 6bro * ME ‘- stoUar 
rates wore prevalent at other ports also. 


The official rata for to eastern charges at all ports 

in theory remained 2$# on all goods imported or exported, 

except bullion which paid only 2$. to merchants , however , 

actually had to pay more in practice* According to the &5 n 

53 

to custom duty did not exceed S§£* Jahangir is reported to 

have similarly warned that it should not tee more than on© in 
4 

forty (or &§$)« William Finch, who arrived at Surat in 1608, 

found that custom amounted to'tvo and half for goods three 

6 

for victualls, and two for money* ** But subsequent statements 

suggest that sometime in the year 1611-12 custom charges were 

6 7 8 

increased to 3£$, in the name of customer*© terokage or daaturf . 


U See MS* Fraser ♦ 134. ff. 439b 440a* 

8* Ibid. 

3* gj&t X , p*204* 

4* Xuxgk, pp* 206-207* 

6* Finch, }|afly„,lmila» P* 134 1 Purchas, IF, p*28. , 

6* Thomas Best, who came to Surat in 1613, says that m agree- 
ment vae made and according to that, H all English commodities 
shall pay custom, according to the value or price that it 
teeareth at the time that it is put into to Custom house, 
after to rate of three and half to hundred.** <See purchase * 
IF, p«126> Felsaert* visiting India during to later years 
of Jahangir says that '♦custom duties are here throe and 
an half per cent on all imports and exports and two per cent 
on money either gold or silver* * ^Se© Pelsaert, p*24>. The 
earlier letters of the English Factors also confirm that 
custom charges at Surat were three and half per cent* ^ See 

ni, p* e* Ringgit-sal, p*&2>- 


Contd* • »* • 
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The rate of continued tip to 1664. it was only in 
this year that, following Shivajl^ attack on Surat, Aurangseb 
reduced cwstoa duty by for the Dutch and the English as a 

mark of favour on account of their services to the defence of 


tko ***** L6t f on » th8 w<suotlon woa Baas nppUeBbla *° athar 

merchants also. But it is significant that the reduction was 

made only in the official rate t#e. from 2$8 to 2$. The levy 

” 2 

of IS mere in the name of da$turl however continued# Two years 

later (in 1666), in order to make the custom rates uniform 

thaswighout the empire on all goods, Aurangzeb fixed thelauty at 

3 

S0 on goods belonging to Muslims and B% on Hindus. The European 

4 

were to pay a$£ and the Barb! 4$* 

' T pr5v ioas p«5R 


According to another English Factors letter from Surat 
dated 1616 it was reported that although official rate 
stood at 2% per cent they (custom officials) charged one 
per cent more for customers brokage and in this levy the 
natives were exempted. The above Factors wrote, »In this 
examination wo had in aueation our customer and find that 
the inhabitants pay ap custom and no other duty* the 
Bcrtugals end all other strangers, besides the said custom, 
do pay one per cent extorted, which they call the customers 


„ brdfcage.* M.IX§8k^l$ P*92* 

8. All the jKuropeant took great ©elect to the increase of the 


All the ... _ „ „ „ . _ _ 

custom by If* Pieter Van Den Broshe, for example, wrote in 
1628 from Curat thus, “July, on 26th, the custom authorities 
wanted to establish a new practice or usage, with us and 
the English * vis. a dasturi, or compliment, of one per cent 
on all our imports and exports , to which we absolutely 
refused to consent# *4 p#2>. 


I* .MJjmisMlt PP. 314*316. 

2# Ibid. <1666*67), p.316# 

3. Mirat . 1, pp. 268*269, 

4# JMd#<Suppl#>, pp# 179, 182. 
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In 166 ? the Mt<sh and a little later the Sfcgtish 

% 

..=. J80iaght.it redtietioii ia the jre&* of eaetas* Their roq^ats 

. 2 

v**e granted ami cwstao va* lowered free* 3$ to 3?£* But trm 
the letters of the tfngllsb factors It appears that the above 














4> ' 

14th Raj ah | ?tfc year affirm that the custom changes at Surat » 
Hugll and other ports free the time of Hat rat Ifoulfl Hanzil 
(Aurangseb) and (Bahadur shah) and also la 

the reign of Muhammad Shah ware two and half per cent# two 
of these documents farther corroborate that the Europeans, 
however paid 3$ per cent* 

It can thus be safely said that throughout our period 
and upto the first Quarter of the 18th century* the minimum 
custom rates remained two and half per cent on all goods 
excepting bullion which only paid two per cent* But the 

* it 

officers of the custom house on spot could charge more than 

the scheduled customs under one pretext or the other* Some** 

times they charged one per cent in the name of the customers 

8 

brofcage or de&turl* On other occasions they demanded one per ♦ 

4 

cent more to pay for the fortification of the port* Still 
the third excuse which they adopted (after 1680) was to force 
the merchant to pay l#S more in lieu of 11 aiya * Although the 
English and all other merchants who were subject to the 


1* 


3* 

3* 

4* 


This document la known os Surat Document in possession of 
Seminar Library, History Department AMO /Aligarh* For the 
text and ingliah tr* see the 

U at Ears .tf JBarafc {jst&g, U& 
preaent writer* Pub* Sta dias 
ev Delhi* pp. 167-459* 



laais 

.•r Van 


The __ 

Pieter ... . 


•s* (1670-77), p«Ud* 
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Imposition of lixlya t on papas* veto given to understand that 
they paid only 2$, in practice they had to pay 


She custom (mahsul) on imports and exports was fixed 

by the government but the privilege of collecting it might 

either be retained in khalisa or assigned in iaglr or given 
8 

out on jlara * Of these three forms* farming needs a few 


comments* 


X* See MS* Add* 34039 * 
#oe*32 f copy of the 
1 dated* 6th n 

5? #*'. •*- *M. 


19th Jornada II 

Mi&aSuXtmt 

n Auranczebs 
wrote the English Fa 


a£H%a* document 



position of a poll-tax (jj, 
it (3 


„ .... w . ors from Surat 

to arsource of trouble* Ihe English* French and Dutch at 
Surat had strongly objected to its levy* but in April 
<1680) orders were received from the Emperor that* instead 
of the poll-tax* the European nations Should pay 3| per cent 
customs on goods at Surat* as they used to* This was a 
serious increase from the rate of 8 per cent, which had 
been in force since 1667 ( Eg 1666-? )* pp. 273*4, and Bolt 
estimated that it would cost the company about Be. 20000 a 
year* » 8&,,,Clg28-8ft>» PP* 356-66 $ see also Hid.* pp« 275* 
296* 


2* According to Khwaja Tasin* "ijara is an Arabic word* Any- 
body Who holds places on ijara* the gdin or loss is his 
responsibility# He should send the money of the government 
in instalments* dons of his excuses will be heard* If there 
is a condition written in the agreement* he could make the 
r spar sent at ion according to that 0 f*48b* In Purnea MS. of 
the above Glossary* the version is slightly different* The 
ijara is identified with thSka (Hindijvord for contract) and 
the contract*! was bound to deposit the money agreed to the 
government without fail* However, in case of draught and 
flood he could represent to the government* f*45b« For a 


Contd*#*#* 
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1 _ - 2 

Faming prevailed both in the ffhiliaa and the lagirn . 

3 

The practice was, however, disapproved by the government. It 

fhz. 

appears that/ repeated loss of custom revenue collected in suec* 

i 

ecolvo years under direct management led to fanaing*Cttt of 
the customs* In some cases, theifarm was given out. If a bid 

4- 

was offered higher than the actual amount collected previously* 

The fanner was concerned only with the custom dues end 
its collection* He could not interfere in the general adminis* 
t ration of the port unless vested with delegated powers over 
certain matter or when he himself was both the farmer and, the 
gmtaaaddi > In fisc&al matters ho however wielded considerably 


(Continued from the previous page) 

similar condition laid down in an ijara agreement for qa$ba 


Muhammadpur* sub a Halva* He® 

MS ... *. ** *■ ... Mb. M . j* *CM4t Jk _ 


yan . Bundle 


Bos* 3, document #0*431, dated 28th Hal ah* 1117 A.B* See 
also Alltohld^ginga&atg, HOS*884 I 386 I §86,887 # 880 # 80O etc* 


Twice the port of Surat won famed out from direct manage* 
meat* Once in 1636*38 to Hakim Masihuaaeaaavee » J3£. *“ 



pp. *7,189, Ibid < 1637*41), p.2?9j and* second in 1639*4ito 
Mir Musa. See Ibid (1642*45), pp*23-24| For Gogha, see MS* 

*** J0k<& fSibwen.ehjh' an.!* f5« O 


Lr Musa. See Ibid 
Fraser 124 , f*472b. For muqt&‘ of Surat" on payment 'of 
lakhs a year, see Ibid*, f# 187b* 


Be*7 


2. Cambay was held in l&glr by Mur Jshan but the right of mat. 
custom collection was famed out to Safi Khan* See fig 
(1622*23), p.346. For i$£r& given out of iagir see also 
IMaaaaL ghah.lfthani , pp* i64,i66| peisaert, p*64* 

3* &dBMtel Alaarisi, % 207ab« 


4* JHL XlfiaZdUJlt P*i23.- 
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wide powers and triad to celiect as much cmcunt as he could* 

So that# after paying the amount of the bid, he would have a 
sizable balance of profit* He did not naturally consider the 

"• wtart “ OOOT8nl0nC8 * Hls nal Y onooro was eolleetln8 th8 

mount of the bid and his profit# 

It was for this reason that merchants preferred direct 

administration with regard to the business in custom house and 

mint* However, direct administration entailed unnecessary delay 

8 

in clearance and other troubles* 

fh© farmer could bo dismissed even before the expiry 

of the period of contract, first for not paying the amount of 

3 

the bid in time or at the complaint of merchants* or he could 

be ousted through the machinations of another fanner tdio 

4 

promised still a higher bid* 


1* Mir Muse* during his term as fanner tried his boot to amass 
money by all means* Beportimg this the English Factors 
wrote to the company that, "in your CU3 tomes you or© exceed* 
ingly injured* and nofjyou only, but the butch, yea, all 
its 


other merchants, whoseTthie governor, Karel Mux eke, makes 
no scruple to rate at double their cost, thinking by this 
means to raise the sum he covenanted to pay the king, Which 
more them double exceed that his predecessor agreed for# 
Besides which force exercised in the matter of customes,he 
pT act iseth another more prejudicial than the former*# #.#he 
taketh 
rupees. 

£#© also Ibid ( 1646-6} ,p* 69* 



S* She exit of Mir Musa as farmer was rejoiced by everybody 
„ specially the merchants* See MM&8S&X* pp# 23*34* 

3. Ibid <1637-41), p*XVI* 


4* Ibid ** p#123. _Hir Musa promised to pay 300,000 mahaudis 
more than Masilfeaaaman annually paid* 
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Our sources refer to a number cat abuses perpetrated 

by the mutasaddis * The main complaint against them was of 

overvaluing the goods and thereby inflating the rates of 

1 

custom on goods passing through the custom house# The schedules 

were ad valorem T but vfcile the rates were fixed by superior 

authority, the valuation of goods was left to the discretion 

of the officials on the spot, who could, if they chose, double 

3 

their demand by doubling the value* Secondly, the mutaaaddi 
or the customer ( Shahbandar ) could delay the clearance of the 
goods from the customhouse! and this put them in a position 
not merely to extort bribes but also to make profit by forced 
dealings i.e* forcing the merchants to sell their goods at the 


1 * 




pp* 78-81! iH <1618- 



published by the present writer iv» an Appendix to the paper* 
The custom house ,*•♦ in the Journal Studies In Islam , 

Jan* -Oct* 1071, Hew Delhi, pp* 153-64* In the above ‘ 



I t to th e notice of Imperial headquarters that «mutasaddis 
of the customhouse of the port of Surat .... assess 
the prices of goods and articles above the price current * n 
The mutasaddl Diyanat Khan thereupon was asked to acertaln 
the above fact and to report back in details* 


2* The practice of over-valuing the goods in the customhouse 
was very common at Surat* Reporting this the i$ng*Factors 
from the above port wrote* "Here the governors will is a 
lawt so that he setts what prices be pleaseth on commodities, 
that thereby it caaeth to pass that while you think you 
pay but 3& per cent, your customs stands you in twice as 
much, for the goods are tup often rated at double the price, 
they cost as was that Indico he bought in Agra, which cost- 
ing 61 rupees fer maund was here rated by Masel Hulk at 110 


Contd***** 
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steal 


prices offered by the former* and toithe choicest goods which 




the merchant could not detect upto the tics© the goods/ finally 

delivered out of the custom house* Incidentally, It may be 

noted here that many of the wfutasaddia had private trade of 

* 2 • 

considerable volume f and they often misused their official atm 
status to inflate the balance of profit* In one instance, the 




(Continued from the previous page) 

rupees* because (he said) it vac worth so much in Persia* 
But at Bandar lares (Bahori bandar) it is not sot for there 
the prices are known and sett, down in a rate book* not to 
be innovated or,, altered at every covetous or unjust 
Governor* s wjjl*,ggj^8Sa^U 


The English Factors from Surat (1616) complaining against 
the detalntion of their good In the oust cm house wrote* "the 
governor and customer do (detain) goods into the custom 
house* lay aside the choicest and principal wares so brought 
and send them into their houses without making price with 
the merchants* •#*< if ever payment be mado) it shall fe© very 
under rates and less than they cost, or in the best fashion, 
the opinion of the sabindour shall be taken* If the 
appraise than at for under rates it must not be denied* or 
else he ehould be forced to take what he doth offer them** 
See Be^rs Beceivegj IV f p*79| JiLXj&SsSLU $.319$ Ifeid* 


(1651 


I* pp» 312 


S* Muq&rrah IShan was a groat trader. See 


? *307/» For the private trade of Mima 
1638-23)* pp* 149*160*168^ While Isha<* wao utuvwouuux 
his younger brother* Fir Shore* carried very large trade 
with the English* Ibid * Mir&a Jos shad Beg traded wit* the 
English* Ibid, « p«7B, For the lead monopoly of lantefadfll 



p*98j a purchasing 


trade with the 

lead both from the English and the Butch, Xjfeid# Mima 'Arab 
during his term of office lent money to the English ond 
earned huge profit* Ibid . (1666-60), p»210* 



m gf?? #► 


the auta^addl forbad® the purchase of bullion and silver by 

the sarrafs of the oity (Surat) and bias® If monopolised It 

X 

and drew largo profits* In t he daatak noted above (n)* 

in addition to the overvaluation* it urns also stated that 

"the custom officials (attta^ddiyiaslJ'Ataft) Surat while 

valuing the goods estimate tbs value in Ibrahim! and in rials 

but take the custom In rupees and do not charge the custom 

2 

foadhr ) as share In kind of each specie of coins* ** 


Thus, taking into account the over-valuct ion*unn©cese ary 

detention and forced purchase* $&sagit vould appear that the 

actual schedules of custom might have been much less In corap- 

aria Ion to the demand which often had to be met with in practice 

Goods could not normally be delivered out of the customhouse * 

says Fryer* '♦till a right understanding be created betwixt the 

Ghahbandar and them (the merchants) which commonly follows when 

3 

the fi;tet is mollified*" sometimes for a speedier despatch* 

almost double the custom or bribe hod to be paid and the 

4 

merchants used to suffer it patiently* 


X* 

2* 

3* 


4 * 


See MJL lffiBb3fi)f PP* 68-60* M** < 1661-64) *pp*7<W77; fhe 
Shiqqdar and the KotWal were forced to purchase indig, at 
Broach for autaeaddi* Ibid* ( 1618-21 )*p* 307. 

The daatak * op*oit* 

Fryer* I. pp* 347-848* The English Factors reported from 
Surat (1681} * "It is evident that the goods for England 
cannot be cleared from the custom house without bribe* It 
is resolved that the value of Mahmud is 600 in cloth should 
be given to the customer* ^ahsrodls 300 In like commodities 
to the cheofa sen van (writer)* Mahoudin 300 in money 

°?» t sK 10 *™*" mjimszn, pp* 

317-18} Ibid (1630-33)* p*336* 


?4nch* Early 
IMd. , I?*p* 80 } 

p*226* 


Imdat p* 127 i &&&£&. 
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P. 370 J 
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i 

In view of the simplified theories of Mughal^fMlau 

urban life which have held the d*y for so long* insisting 

that the towns then were either few, or* only military camps* 

it has been necessary for us* first* to examine the nature 

and else of the towns of our period* We have seen that the 

factors leading to the rise end growth of individual towns 

ware complex! and any classification on the basis of functions 

that a town mainly performed must take into account not one 

1 

or two but a number of categories* As examples* and not as 

comprising an exhaustive list of such possible categories* we 

have offered the following * Administrative centresi marts 

with access to rm material free the country around to ensure 

£ 

a permanent manufacturing character! position on navigable 
river or land route! JWtf possession of religious sanctity* 
place of pilgrimage! possession of strategic situation* on 
shill* pass or border* contributing to its military as well 

( 3 - 

as commercial importance* Sometimes more than one factor 
could combine to account for the rise and growth of a town* 

But generally speaking It may be said that whatever the origin 
of towns it was the industries end following them the trade 


1 * 

0* 


3* 


See Chapter X* pp«, 3*15* 



Chapter 1* pp*. 3-15*. 


which guaranteed their cantlnaed existence and stimulated 
their further growth* 'There -ure-exsogrita*- of towns Which 
started and developed as a&ainistrative c©ntres but did not 
die out when they ceased to function as such, owing to ti*air 
having acquired position as industrial centres or sorts* 

For location in case of majority of towns proximity 
to a river, *foieb ensured continued water supply throughout 
the year and facilitated transport f was always an important 
factor* The towns which did not have river bedding had large 
tanks or reservoirs for the supply of water* A majority of 
the towns for defence were encircled by outer walls made 
either of mud or stone and accompanying with deep trenches* 
Within the wall some kind of planning is discernible in the 
position assigned to the fort or toim-oitadel, houses of 
nobles, bazars, residential quarters of merchants, craftsmen, 
urban professional and laborers, places of worship, eara&s 
and huts of menials etc* The gardens, burial, cremation 
ground and slaughter house were usually laid oat side the 
wall* 


The absence of reliable census data with regard to 
the urban population prevents way conclusion in quantitative 


i* See Harx, ffrargapltollat Lonmin fgmatioa, ed* ft»J« 
Hobebaum, pp* 77-78, for undifferentiated unity of town 
and country (village) in Asian countries which led to 
the longer survival of both* 


2* Chapter X, pp« 16*34* 






terms* It is however probable that urban population must 

hove accounted f o r a high ratio of the total population of 

the empire# Out of the total urban population, the artisans 

and labourers easily formed the majority# The army, the 

bureaucrats and the merchants also must have been in suhston- 

tial number* It is not surprising that a number of travellers 

during 17th century saw towns in the provinces of Gujarat and 

Bengal (areas most frequently visited by them) as full of 

weavers* dyers, bleachers and labourers# 

II 

fhe administration of town bad to have two aspects 
to deal with i First, the general administration vdilch comp- 
rised the maintenance of lew and order Inside the town or 
around lt$ prevention of erlmef defence, justice, control of 
markets, supply and prices j water supply % sanitation and other 
municipal functions, secondly, the fiscal administration i#e# 
collection of taxes on sales and other transactions, and 
realisation of revenue from other sources* 

For general administration , the town was governed by 
two sets of officials l»a» those who had administrative res- 
ponsibility inside the town and those around it* Svery town 
of a reasonable else was administered by a Ko.twal who had very 
wide responsibilities* His duties broadly comprised! watch 
and ward, supervision of public conduct and prevention of crime* 


1# Chapter 2, pp* 38-47# 
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care and legitimate disposal of property of persons dying 
intestate, prevention of social abuses* regulation of supply 
of provision and voter ete»» arrangements for cremating and 
burying the dead* regulation of the slaughterhouse* control 
over market and prevention of illegal exactions* He presided 
over the chahutra-1 -Kotwali which besides housing his office 
and residence served a Bomber of purpor.es* It was there that 
the punishment In various criminal cases was executed at the 
chabutra* It was used as^prisoa (fraftfllffiflaa) vhore prisoners 
3ust apprehended or undergoing trial ware * kept; and lastly 
it constituted a fiscal division (known m mohal chabafrra*l~ 
kotwefli ) where, particularly in ordinary towns, market dues, 
fines and other taxes were levied and collected* 


In Internal administration, another official who shared 
some of the duties of the hofrwai was auhtpalb * Ho become 

Important under i&rangseb { 1683*1707 >♦ His main duty was the 

> 

censorship of public morals particularly for Muslims, tut he 
performed certain other civic functions os wen, examining 
weights and measures, checking commodities brought for sale, 
preventing the manufacture, sale cud use of Intoxicants, 
recording prices of comoditles sold and purchased and watching 
that roads were clear and checking unauthorised occupation of 
portion of roads, etc* 

i • See Chapter IX, pp • _ 63-63^ Set also P*Sara»* p*233* 

2t Ibid*, pp* 68*80, 
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The official© who were expected to maintain lour and 
order around the town warn a £mMoz r qUj^t Jttmte eM 
rahdar . The first two commanded the local militia and 
wore responsible for defending the town, protecting the 
roads leading to and from thecity* m helping to regulate 
the supply of grain and other commodities by extending pro** 

— V • c 

taction to merchants and ban 1 eras and checking thefts and 
daeoitios* In the internal administration of the town, they 
could not normally interfere* The authority of the ailahar 
did not extend beyond the four vails of the fort, but In 
order to apprehend and check the irregularities in town 
administration, he could post his secret agents throughout 
the city and tend separate reports to the headquarters based 
on the findings cf hie men* The alia* or fort not only usually 
housed the royal treasury, stores of grain etc* , but also 
served as state prison for keeping prisoners* It also 
provided shelter to the town people In times of danger* 

For the smooth running of administration , the two kinds 
of officials mentioned above, were required to work in close 
co-operatlcn* But all being appointed direct from the head- 
quarters, they were independent of each other f and perhaps 
therefore, a system of checks end balances was also intended* 
Their right to cooemnicate local intelligence independently 
to their superiors was further intended to ensure that the 
government was free frdm the necessity of reliance upon one 
man or one official alone* 
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The special .agencies threap which the government 

obtained news were 1 the vacalWis* the .^axanihaasls » the 

gmflimBgla and the harkara collectively knows as akhbarnavis. 

These officials wore posted through out the empire * at the 

Imperial capital, the headquarters of provinces, aarkars and 

rmmmt at aarket places, forts and 

around the cities* They submitted reports of all events and 

happenings* Their reports were both written and oral end 

were sent at daily, weekly and monthly intervals* Besides 

famishing the imperial government with actual news, they were 

required to report on the abuse of authority, collection of 

illegal taxes, oppression and ‘tyranny ' m restored to by the 

town officials* In addition to the above, the government could 

also depute special couriers to look into the complaints and 

allegation levelled against the local officials either through 

petitions free local people, or by one official against another 

or by the local waci-iiaavia* There are numerous instances when 

the local official* were dismissed, transferred and punished 

by reduction in »»*•*»> and post, imprisoned etc* as a result 

1 

of the findings of the reporters* 


For the administration of justice, the city or town 
had a court of the ciai known as Daraleaga to which the 


1* See Chapter 121, pp* 114*119. 





inhabitants carried thoir criminal* civil* mercantile and 
religion disputes* while the duty of the Kotvul and the 
auhtaslb was to detect the offence and apprehend the offender* 
It was the aa&i Who investigated the accusations* esomlned 
witnesses and other evidence and pronounced Judgement « Horraally; 
la case of a criminal offence* the accused was caught and 


brought la fetters to the qa&ia court by the Kotaal on his 
mm initiative | hot the oani too could directs the kotwal to 
apprehend the alleged offender* if he himself received accu- 
sations against that parson* For decision in various eases, 
the dial was required to follow the rules of the Shariat or 
Muslim tow* In many cases, he, however, could frame hi© deci- 
sion by following judgements passed by other oasis in similar 
cases* still in other cases much depended on witness* evi- 
dence and the discretion of the oasi* 


In theory* the judicial system was kept independent 
of the local administration and it was for this reason that 
the qjjjft£& were appointed direct from the imperial headquarters 
and were directed to impart justice without interference from 
the local officials* the oaai was also expected to check 
corruption* abuse of authority and tyranny by local officials* 
the oppressed people generally looked to the oasi for justice 5 
and when he found himself incompetent to deal with a particular 
complaint * he could communicate it the headquarters* there 
are large number of cases when local officials were punished 
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upon the report of tho cazifl* 

Hotvtthst&Miag this, in practice the Judgoaent of 
eagle court vas far from being fair ana impartial* In ©any 
cases , the aaeis themselves were found following corrupt 
practices t and taking bribe from both the parties# In other 
coses /the oaois could be pressor icod or von over to decide 
oases In favour of high official# and their favourites# 

for collecting the market docs and all other levies red* 
Ired in Cities (aalr. ilhat ).tfae markets of cities and ports 
and certain administrative institutions, such m mint and 
custom house, ware constituted into several separate prahala 
collectively known as mehdat*i. salr -h&lda* The number of 
mahals in a city depended on the magnitude of commercial 
activities which led to the multiplicity of soarcos of income 
to the government* Big cities like Agra, Delhi, hah ore, 
Ahaadabad, Surat, Buihanpur and Aurangabad might contain 
several mahals vith fixed annual Income and constituting the 
entire i asehani of the above cities* Small towns, on the 

ve 

other hand, which failed to del op as centres of trade and 

A 

commerce contained only on® &&&, namely afifafil. foaWJTCfri"? „ 

2 

fcfftifiU vh ® r # the entire flflhaalsl. mto&LM fc woe realised# 


1# See Chapter IV, pp* 147-160* 
8* Chapter V, pp# 161*64# 



The articles taxed were mostly cloth* skin, food** tuff, 
grain* oil* ghf, auger* fsedietoe* drugs* tobacco* horses* 
camels* cows* imports and exports* bullion* silver and all 
other economics vhicb changed hands between buyer and 
seller# Other taxable itess included shops* heirless property 
valuables dog up trm the earth* ferry chargee* forest pro* 
dues* fishery* gardens, used end fines imposed by Judicial 
decrees* 

theoretically* the percentage of the eaount realised 
on account or taxes under Akbar* Jahangir end dhehjahen con* 
timed at one in forty i20) advuloTea * But during the reign 
of Aurangzeb the above rate use reformulated and fixed sepa- 
rately for Kusltos* Hindus and Christians at &)£* &$ end 
30 respectively* 

the privilege of eolleoting the above taxes van 
cither retained to khalisa * assigned In or given out 

in iiixm* 

For administering the various nahala and eolleoting 
taxes* if the city or teen wee kept under direct eanagestent, 
each ttahal had a umber of officials* they were « diraeha , 
EUXXit aushrjf * jahiKild&g * karftt»» T tm.rmnet> t etntasaddi* There 
were also e large number of cjvadaa . She officials sere 
appointed by sanads frets divan*! .A4 and at the reoeaxendatioa 
of provincial diyan. toey received salaries, if paid in 
cash* fra the account of the eahila where they worked* 


m * 


Bceiotlmes each mahal bad separate officials of its own and 

sometimes a single official worked In more than one mahal 

olther on the same or a different post# Xhesc officials -were 

l 

independent of the executive officials* 


fionaally the city does were realised at ohafoitra-±.,mal 
or at the plane and time of purchase and sale* If a merchant 

i 

toad successfully evaded its payment in the market and wished 
to carsy the commodity out of the city, he could not go 
unnoticed toy the custom ehaukls ( nakaa ) which served as cus tern 
poets | around the city, keeping a watch over whatever was 
brought into or transported out off 


r* the taxes 
0 

collected were deposited in the royal treasury* 


In the towns and markets held in OtSjh the assignee 

/ 

had complete control over the fiscal claims delegated to him 
toy Imperial sonad. For the collection of taxes he employed 
his agents at various places in the market, and maintained 
oust cm ctheukis and fch&naa around the city* He, however, was 
not allowed to exerdlse general administration except when 
such rights were specifically granted to him* In the appoint- 

the, ^ 

moot of officials such a& / £mtoa&t mX* muhtaalb* 

Wnaainavia etc* posted In and around the town, he had no say* 
In, certain cases however there are references of the kotval 


1* Chapter 7, pp* 161-67* 
2* Ibid* i pp* 167-68. 
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and the rohdar being appointed by the ladfdail Bat this right 
vos rare and restricted to those eases alone whose assignments 
also included the kotvall end the rahflari rights of the city* 

With regard to the fiscal structure of the city, the 
■lagirdara were not allowed to make any change©* They were 
however permitted to establish their ganjs (markets) but in 
that case it was reared, by executing bonds, that the ganj 
established by the s .l aairddr would not compete with the 
already existing gan.Wl sarkari * Theoretically, the holder ■ 
of a aosba or Market was entitled to collect the taxes 
authorised by the imperial aanad at rates fixed by the govern* 
sent and in conformity with imperial regulation© Issued from 
time to time* But in actual practice, the gum&ahtas of the 
-l aairdora were accused of adopting several means to extort 
far sore than what was permitted* They could for example, 
enhance tax rates by over-valuing the prices of merchandise 
at the time of sale and purchase, at custom-house ( farsa ) 
and at custom chaukla * They freely practised detention, . 
forced purchase and engrossing in the commodities brought to 
the market* Moreover, the realisation of although 

repeatedly forbidden, was practised everywhere by iagirdora 
and their agents* The state of affairs was worse in the town* 
or ports fc lying within areas held by high officials in 
combined Jurisdictions such as jjubafraayi - and-jMkfliifci and 
JLitthSM - «nd ~ iagirdarl. Here the agents under the protec- 
tion uf their powerful patrons would take extortion to the 
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extreme limit* Nor could the situation be rectified by the 
waaai - f or the Intelligencers reports* She high off icicle 

could bring pressure upon, or bribe the wacainavla to report 

!3L 

in their favour. 

2h* liara could be held either from the imperial Govern*, 
oent dr the laelrdar , who might farm out the whole or a part 
of his assignment* In liars the main concern of the holder 
was the collection of amount far In excess of what he had 
engaged himself for. He therefore tried to collect as much 
amount of money as he could. In general administration, he 
could not interfere unless vested with certain delegated powers 
or when he himself was both an executive official as well as 
farmer. As an example, the mu t ns add 1 of Surat, who several 
times held both. these positions at that port, may befclted. the 
farmers too are widely accused of practising abuses. Zt was 
for fear of corrupt practices that whenever at Surat farming 
was superseded by direct management, merchants and others 
rejoiced. 

Of all the three systems of tax realisation, namely, 
khillaa, iaglr and i.1 are the first was most preferred. Although 
direct management too was never free from corrupt practices 
such as illegal exaction, delay in clearance of business, in 
the mint and the customhouse, forced purchase, engrossing and 
1. Chapter V, pp. 1G9-17B. 

2* Chapter fill, pp. 272*274. 
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other «oto of tyranny end covetGouonoss, nevertheless the 

- , - " r e 

merchants and the public alike felt relSjved if -laytr or Him 
was replaced by khallsa . 

The transactions of business in the market between 
buyers and sellers were doomed to be their private affairs# 

But a number of Irregularities in buying, selling * weighing* • 
measuring, pricing, the cancellation of a bargain, non** 
payment of the amount due 1 , monopolists oontrol over prices, 
and engrossing naturally required the existence of market M 
administration# 

iu 

Primarily parket administration had two funetionsfirst, 

supervising and checking the irregularities and collecting 

market dues#. For the former, the administration had two type 

of personnel* They were official and semi-official. The 

first included (besides the the aMaaifc* the WM&» 

navis etc*) the autay addle , market inspectors, price recorders 

and p jvadaa. Those were enjoined to check irregularities, to 

keep watch and ward, record prices and soles, issue posses, 

prevent private sales outside the markets, keep daily accounts 

X 

of income, and ensure low prices# Second?/, there were the 
flhaiidfrftU and the Mi &L who worked between the administration 
and the market people and received commission# The chaudhari t 
for example, had such functions as helping administration to 


1# Chapter VI, pp» 192-196, 
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enforce mercantile lew, watering that weight and measure 
wore unicorn# seeing that merchants 6M not lower^ethanec 

prices unilaterally, assisting tm collectors etc* Hi# 

\ 

j&U&U besides arranging a bargain, prepared xsmm&& 
containing a record of salos^ market rates end other related 
matter* fie was required to submit the above to tho kotwal 

so that the latter night he. kept acquainted with the affairs 

1 

in the market* 

notwithstanding this, Irregularities were numerous# 

For example, In spite of exhortations, there was little actual 
enforcement of price-control# Prices were often manipulated 
by moneyed people f march ants or high officials engaged In trade* 
Of course, there were certain conditions such as natural 
caleiaifcy f less production and difficulties of transport which 
could lead to price fluctuation and which the administration, 
could not overcome* hut apart from these, the other factors , 
which obstructed price control, wore illegal exactions, private 
trade of officials and such practices os monopoly, engrossing 
and cornering* In theory, these were forbidden and each official 

had to execute bonds not to indulge in theta* But in fact 

2 

almost every official indulged in these practices# 


1* Chapter VI, pp*> 196*200# 
2m Ibid#, PP* 201-210^ 



There were two other administrative institutions In 

towns namely the s intend the customhouse frcm which the govern- 

cent drew large amount annually, The tdnt had twin function of 

minting the imported bullion* which could find its my Into 

the country only through mint* and retainting old coins which 

had lost value both fey age and weight* It was for those reasons 

that there existed mints at important ports* border towns and 

principal cities* The Mughal system of coinage was *op©n f * 

that is any one could bring bullion* and got it minted at a 

charge* This particularly explains* perhaps* the multiplicity 

of mints* But In practice the administration of the mint 

was sublet to a number of abuses* To force merchants, to pay 

over and above the for example* Its 

Superintendent (darogha ) could close down the mint* and delay 

the delivery of coins* He sometimes dealt in money himself* 

manipulating the mint out-turn to help him in his own specula* 

tiona# This compelled the merchants to have thvir dealing 

with the earraffl who carried a very lucrative trade in currency* 

Significantly enough* these aarrafg were usually supposed to 

1 

be in league with the mint authorities. 

The customhouse ( faraa ) which controlled the sea-borne 
trade was administered by a very powerful met as add! who had 
his appointment direct from tfas headquarters. Theoretically^ 


1# See Chapter on *«int*^/p.^3y. 
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ho wag required to endeavour to collect only the legal dues, 
refrain from indulgence in private trade, extend welcome 
and protection to merchants and provide thorn all facilities* 

But In practice again things wore far frees ideal* The 
sources hy and largo give the degression that the affairs 
at the port offered ample opportunities of making unauthorized 
income and indulging In private trade* Most of the gutasaddia 
of Surat during the 17th e# were found trading with the 
Europeans and ©ending their cargoes abroad* She main charges 
levelled against the i mitasaddi and his staff were enhancing 
Of custom rates by over-valuing goods, appropriating valuable 
goods from stock brought to the customhouse, delaying clearance, 
and compulsorily purchasing goods* Whenever the Europeans 
refused room to his men in their ships the customer at Surat 
used to confiscate their goods or haras© their men in the 
city* To pursue the above policy even more vigrously many 
of them had their sons to work so customer©*. In other cases, 

7^e _ $ 

while one brother was / mute© add! the other vao/trader at the 
3aoe port. To hop. boon * oowtat voo no fllo^oUf Jootlm. 
for holding tho post of mtssaddi. 

Naturally^ these practices led to loss of revenue, if 
market©, mint end port wefe retained In the flails a * The 

r 

government very fre qaently sought to counter this by having 


1* See Chapter on ‘Port administration fee P, 
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recourses to farming* But faming too was no solution of 
the problem. One may argue that the government could transfer 
a corrupt official or punish him by reduction in mawsab and 
post by dismissal or by imprisonment* In fact in many cases 
this was done* But it was difficult to replace the whole 
staff* the complaint of the city people, in many cases, 
secured punishment of officials* let the officials were adept 
at using other means to minimise the complaint and escape 
punishment* They could mobilise their veil- wishers at the 
court and, if necessary, bribe officials at the court* the 
government very well knew that Mirra Ishaq Beg and Mir Musa 
were corrupt nutasaddls i and there were, many complaints against 

1 

them* Even then ^ each of the two was thrice appointed mutasaddl . 

in 

A very important fact that emerges from our detailed 
evidence is that the Mughal administration in the various 
regions of the Empire followed a fairly uniform pattern* 

The officials posted in and around the town and their status 
and functions varied, but not so much according to regions, as 
to site and significance of the towns* Naturally, a big city, 
which contained e number of JU&Olft, could have/multitude of 
custom officials, whereas s small town which had only one 
Sibil (fihamtraeUkQtvali) bad fewer officials* But by and 
large, the designations, duties and functions in various towns 
were the seme, end they were appointed by the same procedures* 


1* Sse Appendix II, w 9 . 30 7,30s, 300 -jo. 
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Secondly* the system was highly centralized* For 
supervision with reg crd to general as veil as fiscal a&ainie* 
t ration, smaller towns cose under the jurisdiction of officers 
at the provincial capitals and the latter tinder ministers at 




ordinary towns were carried to provincial headquarters and 
sometimes directly to the i&peror# Local officials had little 
decision making powers. Important issues before being disposed 
of locally had to be referred to the centre* Further* the 
centre kept an eye on local affairs through the Intelligence 
department and the reports which it received from a number of 
local officials independently* 

There was little participation of local people* or 

elites* in the administration of towns, Scmtiines, however* the 

local officials invited prominent citizens for consultation* 

Put, by and large, such cases were few and had little effect in 

moderating the arbitrariness of Mughal local administration* 

In the working of the administration , there existed a 

great amount of discrepancy between theory and practice* What 

was deemed to be done in theory was normally not visible In 

practice* Corruption of all kinds deeply penetrated the Mughal 

administration* and was probably responsible for so^corroding 

it from within that the collapse case none too soon* 

l7 " see Marx 'and' fingeSSTTBiSSSS 1 > Vol.X* PP*314*315, 
for 'plunder of the interior** one of the department of 
government in is lan countries* and its crushing effect over 
the whole system of government if other work* are neglected* 
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In the following list the active mints f during the 
reigns of four Mughal rulers^ hove been arranged separately 
for all the three metals i.e. gold, silver and copper# The 
abbreviations used are t 0 for gold, S for silver and C for 
copper* Generally the mints were named after the towns* A 
few of the© carried honorific epithets adopted by the contempt 
or cries for a number of cities* The mint which accompanied 
army &mp had been named jfeda or GxdiLdar..r5h»i dafehln* 
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X 

X 
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X 

X 
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X 
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% 

X 

% 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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% 

C 

X 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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s 

X 

G 

& 

% 

G 

6 

X 

G 

& 

X 
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X 
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X 

X 

X 

X, 
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X 

X 
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X 

X 
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X 
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c 
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X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 

X 
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X 

G 

s 

c 
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X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 

a 

X 

G 

s 

X 
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orator ot Gold Sil~ 

Cop* Gold 

Sil* 

Cop* 

Gold 

six* 

cop* Gold 

su* 

Cop* 

mints tor 
•aoh 


vmt 

par 


v#r 

27 

par 


vor 

/ 

par 


wr 

pov 

m«tal in 

81 

46 

63 

16 

12 

23 

36 

16 

46 

83 

26 


•aoh 

r*lgn« 


Grand 
total 
of mints 
in aach 

r*i«n* 86 32 41 87 
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1* The above list of active mints together with the 

names of the towns after which each mint was known for the 
period from 1556-17071 Is based more on numismatic sources 
and loss on Persian which, except for the Ala, very rarely 
mention them# The Ain has mentioned only 42 mints# Out of 
which, 4 l#e# the Imperial capital* Abmadabad* Bengal and Kabul 
issued coins in three metals $ 10, namely, Allahabad* Agra,- tJj jain* 
Surat* Delhi* Patna, Kashmir* Lahore , Multan and T|nda were 
common both for silver and copper,, and 28 the rest vizi Ajmer* 
Awadh, Atak* Alwar, Badaon* Ban ares , Bhakkar* Bhera, Patten* 
J&unpur* Jalandhar* Hardwar, Hisar Piroza, Kalpi, Gwallar* 
Gorekhpur* Kalonaur, Lucknow, Mandu* Nagor, Sirhlnd, Sialkot* 
Sironj * Saharanpur, Sarangpur* Sembhal, Qannauj and Ranthambhor 
were exclusively copper. ^See Ain # I, p.2f?^. Compared with 
the list the number given by the A’ih appears incomplete# 

For preparing the above list* a large number of papers 
presented to the Numismatic Society of India and pub. in JASB 
and reprinted in JBmiqnfttlfl. Nos# 1,11*111,17,7*71, 

vii,vni|ix*x f xi pen jXiii,xiv,xv,xvi *mi,x?iix f m,zx*xxi f xxii > 
:am *xxiv ,xxv *xxv i *xxy n ,xxv in ,xx dc , xxx to xlvii (covering 
the years from 1904 to 1937-38) , together with .JJKSI * from 1939 
to 1970 have been examined* 

Similar lists of Mughal mints have been prepared by 
numismatists namely* Messers Whitehead, «Iha Mint Towns of the 
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IfittgfaaL, MmmxsM.,. India * » pub. voi.vm, reprinted 

m J3&* (tetoaatig, 8vga?XeaaE&> flo*xi ( 1012 ), p«4s5| ana /giaat 
.sappieaant-tg uthg.ftlBfcJfiKna. g£.tha„ifaghi&^^^ 
pub. HS. Ko.XXV (1014), pp* 231~23?| G.P.foylor, ♦ List CoBole- 

ataftra.Jto.ilE», ifoisahaaflaJiBifttJis^^ 

of India *, Pub. M# »o. XXII (1013) pp. 178*106) 3*R*IIodivala f 


,MgA..,&„^9xita Stegftfflias, Bttgh?0>„{UiitniffliO8» pub. gs. ro.xxxv 

(1014) 190*848 a fig, Bo* XXV (1014) pp. 31-07? and Historical 

Bote a on the Honorific Epithets of Mughni Mint towns, Put* KS. 

a nd 

Bo* XXXV (1021) pp* 31*07|/»^U£64^ 

W&i pub* BS* Ho.XXXXV, pp* 168-190? Brown, 

ileBsark^ on Hodivalix » , pub* HS* Bo. XXX, (103©) pp* 264-367? C*R. 

singhai, «MUrt. jtoa».^LJ^ » teuoir. 

Ja*. ,4, teUaaaUa ,. gpciatar, af.,, India, pub* ss* i, Bombay does) 

pp* x-48) R*Burn* •ahgjfoafca.flg ,,tfoa yfag3l(a,,l^ l aapJC^ta , » Pub* 


IASB.* wcxm, p # ?6. Other vorfcs consulted are * Messers M*&* 


Hussain, t Sflfcftl9gB>.,.jB£. l gaiQg ...<i^, .flMb 


WiUVlV 


1 J^marora* t Bombay 


(1968), pp* I-OC and 1-117) C.R. Slnghol, 'SmXmstimxJtelHte 


lagraj&Jft8-.Kttghfll. £fliaa.JLa..tht,, AlaSa t (1065), 

pp* i*36 a xo-119) bane-fool, 2h9.„g,9lna|tf , l ,1thft, MttghaLi&ttama 
aLlUaflad^ JXk tht British Mmsm* «<*• by R* Stuart fool, 
London, 1892, pp. XLVI,XLVII, 11-66, 66-102,104-134,138-161) 


C.J.Rodgero, aiftja&MteObMU^ Calcutta 


1893) B* Kelson Wright, Catalogue of the Coins In the Indian 
Mils am T Calcutta, Vol.IXI (Mughal Emperors of India) ,pp*xiii- 
LXXXII, 9-63 ,64-98, 06*139,131*100 d Appendix B-Chronological 


Influx, pp. 309-336, map at the end of the volume illustrating 
the mints of the Muhammadan Rulers* 
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MU^BKAB IgAIS 1608-16X6 

We do not know th© exact dst© when Muqarrab J&Sn was 
appointed fa&tasaddi both of Surat and Cambay* However* 
when Hawkins arrived at Surat (August 1608) bo found tola 
In charge tooth of Surat and Cambay ports* Hawkins ©ailed 
tola "Vice Hoy of Cambay and Surat*" See Purehas, 111* 
p*29« Thereafter* in th® English factors betters toe 
has been continuously mentioned as controlling the affairs 
at the two ports* See h pp*Q3,84,26, 

33,138,139,140,176-76$ lhld» t 11, pp« 96,138,149,160,171$ 
Xbl&« t HI* pp* 5*30, 23,29 *31,37 &c** ibid. f 1?, pp*203* 
293, 312*313, 324* He continued a» governor till 1616* 

See Ibld « y 7, pp» 78,80,1335 Hloholas Dawnton, p«8« In 
mid 1616* toe succeeded ‘Abdullah |&an Firm -long as nasim 
of jp&a AhmodSbodt. See jBftB&iM* 71, pp* 132,231$ 

tufat* if pp* 190-191$ toA!^,ltr.,Q t L.ga.ftgit Hi* p*380$ Ba 
Embassy t p *268 An* For various references to Muqarrab 
totoan* See Tpauk <tr*) I* pp*27,144, 167, 216, 216*266*303, 
331* Curing his term as mutasoddi . he is reported to 
hove indulged in private trade on a largo scale* See 

1, P*307* 

ZObFl JgfiAN «* 1616 

iataisa, mttffiygq* xy, pp* 101*204,206*293*294,308-9,310, 

324 A 336* He died the sene year Xblfl M V, pp* 336, 343* 
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8* had been accused of detaining, over-valuing, stealing 
and forcibly purchasing the goods* Boo IMd » f pp*78~8l. 

Kim ISHAQ 8150 - 1616 

He remained in Office for a few months* 

XV, pp* 202,347,348,349* J*Van Broelce, p«2l3« 

XBBUbIm £$8 * 1617 

jjflmaU&alz&a, p*i&3* MM** vi * pp* 123 , 128 , 148 , 

149,161, 211, 216fl7, 276,302 jf ££ (1816~21), p.lSO. 

JAH&1* * 1618 

J5& (1618-21) , pp* 100, 112, 160, 176* H© was recalled 
to the court* Ibid *, p*176* 

MXBZA ISHAQ BBG - 1619-21 

m (1618*21), PP* 147,160* 

MXH2A ISHAQ BBS - Oot.1621 to Fob. 1622 

(1618-21), p»281, 320# Bemoved but soon reappointed 
ibid * 

MXH2A JAMSHJ3B BBS - Feb* 1622 to Nov. 1622 
M (1622-23), p«39* 

HAK& 'ABDULLAH * Hov* 1622 to Sept* 1623 
M, (1622-23), pp. 144,266# 
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BAHADUR JgAH * Sept. 1623 to 12th Oct. 1623 

JS£ (1622-23) f pp. Intro* XXVII & 266,276,289. Haldta 
'Abdullah elded with Prince Khurma during latter® 
rebellion against Jahangir. Bahadur Kfoa n t the then 
Fauidar of Baroda, marched on Surat and ousted Hakim 
‘Abdullah. See Ibid * (1622-23) f pp. 269,266* 

(MficHAB S/O J&AM A2&M * 12th 0ct*1623 to 19th Oct. 1623 
.££ (1622-23), pp. 276,289. 

BAHADUR £gAN - Oct. 1623-24 

jgjg (1622-23), pp. 282,292* Bahadur Kh an was a protege 
of JShen- 1 Azam. So appointed him at Surat despite the 
reported appointment of Muqarrab jg&an to Surat by 
Jahangir himself. 

C07BRHORS HOT KNOWS - 1624-26 

During these years, the port was administered by seme 

4 

one from amongst the servants of Prince Perwez who held 
Surat In lMft » M (1634-29), pp. 162,163,167,176,176. 

GOVBRSQR HOT KHOWN - 1626-29 

MUIZZM* HULK (MIR MUSA) -April 1629-36 

JB£ (1624-29), p.336? Ibid * t (1634-36) Intro., p.XVf 

p»208. In 1628, he already held the mntaaaddi- 
gari of Cambay *£<J|£ (1624-29), p.198* His nalb worked 
at Cambay* Ibid , p,99* 
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HAKIM HASigUZZAMAfi - April 1636 to Bee.1638 

(3000/600 Mixfct . I, p*210) 

m <1634-36), pp, XV, p.189) Mlrat , X, p.210. Ho was 
aataaodAi only of Surat* Mir Mass who was earlier 
dismissed from Sihrat still hold the port of Cambay < Mlftfo , 
1, p, 204>He hold the port on fans* He was removed 
after he imprisoned Virji Vohra* JSP (1637-41), lntro*p* 
XVI. 

mizmh HULK (MIR MGSA) - Jan* 1630 to Sw* 1641 

m (1637-41), pp. 123,207) Mlrat. I, p.212. He held 
the port on farming which included also the ports of 
Cambay and Broach. Ibid * fr p.218. 

MIR2A JAM <&Ui BJ3G - Oct. 1641*1643 

M (1637-41), p. 306 1 Ibid* (1642-45), pp. 23,34 (n.8) 
26,144$ Mir at * 1, pp, 216,218. Mirza 3 m Quit Beg for 
several years was the commander of # Surat castle* twice 
he officiated as ntt&aaaM in the absence of the autagfrdfll 
of Surat < See ]|£ (1618-21), pp. 120,218>* Xn 1643 he wee 
called to the court. Ibid (1642-46), p.160. 

SHARAFUDDXfi HUSA18 * Dec. 1643 to Feb. 1640 

(1642-46), pp. 160 &n 5* Previously he was Katwel 
of Agra. Ibid * 

«XRZa mi m - Feb, 1646 to Deo, 1646 

m (1642-46), p*263 A nl) Ibid (1646-00), p.62. He was 
removed from office at the complaint of the English* Ibid . 
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MmT'Aa AKBA2 tmsM ~ Jan. 1647 to 23rd Poo* 1647 
(600/300, Mdshahnataa ., 11, p.607$ Mlyat , X, p*222)* 

J5& (1646-60), pp. 62,84,106,106*1971 Mlrnt . X, pp#221~ 
222* Murdered on private reasons* He also held Caesbsy. 
M (1646*60), p* 106 1 Hi rat T X, p,223# 


wm HOIK (HIE M0SA) * Jen* 1648 to Kov. 1640 

Jgg <1646*60), pp* 206,310$ Mlr.it f X, p.233* Sometimes 
in 1648 be was appointed ftlean of Gujarat. FSd^hehnaa^, 
XX, p#334$ Kir’at , X, op»clt« Hie dispute with the Dutch 
led to hie removal* ££ (1646*60), pp* 286,287* 


M1H2A 'AHA8 * Bov* 1640 to Bw* 1668 

M (1646*60), p* 310$ JJ fcta** (1681*66), p*140$ Mlrat 

X, p* 288 # 


HAm MOHAMAD lilsiE * Deo# 1662 to Jan* 1666 

(1681*64), p*140$ XhAd M <1665*60), pp* 62,62$ Mir at . 

1, pp* 220,230* He wee amt&as^ di both of Surat end Canbey 
(Ibid*, p*239) end inaddition held the Alwani of Gujerit* 
Beaoved for failure to discharge duties properly and 
efficiently* Hirst , 1, pp* 220,230* 


mmsmt* mfn on (smim euddhah)qr (amxbax gojaratx) * 

26Men* 1666 * 4 June 1666 

M (1666*60), pp. 82,62$ aSiM&Saftt *** Mb f 08»$ 

Hir st , X, p*234* In tM 1683 he was divan of Agra for 
few months, but wee removed from the post for his eovetwcws* 
ness end made a»ln of Ssabhar* Sa'dulUh Khan recommended 
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him for the gftjtasaddfgarl t of Surat* But from there too, 
m was soon removed ana later on Imprisoned on charges 
of embezzlement end irregularities, Blrat t If op*cit* 

‘ABDUh LA2XF * 1667 

He administered the port on behalf of Princess Jahen ‘IwL 
who then held the port In i Sgfr. Birat y X, p*236# 

SOME OP THE SI3BPAKT OF PHXHCE MOR&D * 1667 

Prince Murad, after declaring himself Emperor at AhmadSbad, 
attacked Surat* He arrested 'Abdul hatif, the putai&aflajt f 
and appointed one of hie own servants In his place* Birat 
X, p* 236* 

sI»XQ KUHAHMAD £$JH * 1668 

Appointed by Aurangzeb, jft jyat , I, p*342« 

MUHAMMAD AMJH or AHMi GUJARATI - 1663 

Appointed by Dora , Mir at y 1, p« 342* During his one 
month and seven days stay at Ahmadabad twice the aaataaaddls 
for sUrat were appointed by Dara* But none of them 
probably succeeded in reaching Surat* 
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GUI MOHAMMAD - 1600 


Appointed by Dora* XM& ** p* 348* 
HXSZt ‘ARAB - April 1669-Oct. 1660* 

iE (1665-60), pp. 123ftn, 108, 210, 230. 
MUSJPAfA MAti - Ho7* 1660 - June 1663 


SF (1665-60), p.330} 
Ibid*, (1661-64), p*205| HflggllSmt PP*471,G06,?6S| 
Mirat fr l T tm*sS2 t 2S9« Reawed from office on chargee of 
corruption* His son used to not as customer at the cus- 


tomhouse of Slrafc J& (1661-64), pp* 203-204# 

tmm - June 1663-Aprll 1664 

(2000/2,000 Maas to-ai 1 *t>P . 813-818 *M (1661*64) 

up* 203.205) • 

S*(16ei-64)' ppiSOE, 306,311,314. AlamglrnaBtt . P.768, 
pjfet , X, p*266. He was removed free office for his 
cowardly behaviour during Shiv aj is attach on Surat* When 
he was appointed mntas&Afll he removed the entire old 
staff of the customhouse and appointed new men from 
amongst Ms favouritism . See JE (1661-64) p*205. lie 
was gtttedftdai of both Surat ft c embay and had his XJM3&& 
at loth ports* MS* Fra/oer 124,f*74a* 

GHXXSsODdIh - April 1664-1666 <1600-600 « Alaactrnmna * 

p.851). JE (1661-64), p*311/ Ibid. (1666-67), p*232 ft nl* 

t Alamglrnana f op.clt * 

MUHAMMAD Bffi $gXN - 1666-67 


( 1000/600 HI, p.466). « (1665-67), 
p* 282 ft n,l* 

£8XXK$VWfN i#H - 1667 to 3068 

<1600-600, P#861). M <16 66-67), p*282 

ft n*lt Ibid (1668-60) , P* 1X4 ft n*3* 
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UXn^Qh 'ABlof H - Hair* 1668-69 

<1000/360* ‘UM&dm* MS)* m (1668-69)* p*U4 & ».l* 
‘Alamelraana * p*1057* Previously ha was dtwan of Ifcattdech 
Ibid * 


ROSEAU SAhSh * 1669-Sept* *1670 

(1600/600, 'maMJ%m3b h P*617)# J£ (1668-69), p.108; 
Ibid * ( 1670-77 ) * p* 1S3* 


MiaaS SAIPUUJ& - Hov* X670-J&»* 1678 
M, (1670-77)* pp* 193, 217* 


UPSASOBOT - Jan* 1672-Hwr* 1677 

M (1670-77)* pp* 217* 233*284$ Mlrat* 1* p«393 * Ho 
was removed from office owing to his tyranny ever the 
merchants* Mirsa Muanssm a leading merchant of Surat 
headed the deputation* See ££* op*clt» 

KAfftAhAB jg^S * fiotr. 1677-Oct# 1684 

Previously he was known as Muhammad Beg* In 1680 he 
was given the title of Kartalab Khfou fMlrfit * I* p*293) 
and In 1688 Shujaat pi, ££ <1670-77)* p* 284$ Ibid .* 
(1678-84)* pp* 236* & n#2$ 298 & n2j 340$ Harmed* XI, 
p*288$ iUrat * I* pp* 291,293*312* 314* 346$ AjgftlA 
14th Safer* 26th year of Aurangaob* Kart slab J&an held 
hath J&UflM and WMS&M&mii <* Hurat* Hlrat . l*p*312* 
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M m * Oct. 1684 

IE (1678*84)* p.340 & n.8j Mirat , I, p.312. He aloo 
held the £mX & ail of Surat. See doeuaent He. 

3676 # dated 36th Rabl I, 38th year 'AlamgM* Ibid., 
doewaent, 2643 y dated 86 Saf or, 28th year 'Alangirl# 

HA-rf FA2IL * 1684*86 

|&afi |fran 9 II, p.286, 

M&AHXD * 1686*86 
Mlmt . l v p«316. 


Mlrfofr ,. p*316. He was recalled to the court* Xbld * y 
p*318* 

I« 1MAO * 1636*37 

Klrat f 1, pp. 318, 333. 

&MAMT * 1697*90 

tiiXi&t I,p*336| Maimed, 111, p.490j M^aalr-lrAiflBRlrit 
p* 412# Aoanat Khan held both Mwah! of Sub a Ateadabad 
end atttftgjfrddiattri Of Surat, %&£&, *♦ P.318. 

DIX&MS J8$N * 1699*1703 

(8000/180 ^fi^glr*l4iaaglrit p.46l). UJUa*, X»p.342y 

P*41S| AMftSr&t. 9th Ramzan, 44th 
year of Aurangaeb. He was appointed laafeaflaffli place 
of his brother Aaenatfj&an who died In 1699. 
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HMr Ms «* 170 3 

^irat T if p*360* Ho remained in office only for a few 
months and was transferred for being inefficient ibid . 

MJABAf MS - 1703*170$ 

(2600/1000 do-aspa Mifft.* I* p*360)* Mr at* I v p*360* 

In 1706* for sometime C embay was separated from Swat 
and Itioad All J^an was appointed autasaddf at that port* 

/2V 

See Ms* Eraser/, f* ?$a* 

MBAS Ms * 1706*1711 

He was gatiaaaflftt both of Sorat and Caabay* hP* 

358* In 1711 he was transferred froa Snrat and appointed 
mSn nnd Xaalflig Of hawlll pmtsm Ahmadabad, 3bid**p*391* 


In compiling this list. 2 m beholden to Mr* A* Jan Qaiear 
who kindly allowed me to use his notes* 



Abbreviation Used* 


Add# 

Or# 


i British Mocevw Additional 
Collection* 

i British ibjsotas Oriental 
Collection# 


Bib 

MS* 

Lithe# 

Aligarh* 


t Bibliothiea Mica, 

# Manuscript# 

t Lithographed edition* 

t Persian Manuscriptlw« Section 
Maolana Asad Library 'Aligarh# 


A.n.U.AUBa**u ^11® University, 


101 , 

B«A«S# 


§ India omoa Library* 

$ "ha Library of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society* London* 








It Aurangssob* 1606 MS* Fraser 86* Bodleian 


Library Orford. 

SO* D&atur (Administration of Bengal)* MS* Add* 6686* 

81« pSt#g|1i?:l, l ,M^ftggla.| Bsportln Persian, on the pro- 
. British system _oi’ administration in Bengali prepared 
By the mt Bj&m and % he qanangos tinder instructions of 
the Governor General and Council* January 4 f 1777* MS* 
Add* 6686 ff* 63-fl to 72B* 

transcript oopy of MB* Seminar Library* History Depart* 
meat, A*M*u*AiIgarh* 


23* Itimad ‘All ^an* 

'W *« «HL J Mb /ft i #.** r. 


Fraser Bo# 124* Bodleian Library oxfo 
94# Ms* Farslya 73* Aligarh*, 




35* Lachharal Baraka* KSplagat-alJilnfl# MS* Transcript* 
Seminar Llferaiy* History Department*. A#M*H*'Alirgern* 

g6* Hal Chaadrabhon Brahman* * g&B&Sfifa 

MS* Sir a*Sulaiaian 666/44* lirgarh* " 





527* « Maenabazar » r MS* Sir S. Suleiman F # H*/312* ‘Aligarh* 
sa* „S&,JB8ngia3L» ms* Add* iosoo* 

22. Ms* Or* 1206* 

SO* > BMttfcra iLl&a&S MS. XOL, Bo* 370* 


31* Chandrabhan Brahman* *j 
‘Abide Sales 321/61* A1 



*, MS* 




Allahabad Domaasnta consist of farm ana, sale deeds* 
gift deeds* Judgements* etc* and other documents con- 
cerning grant** A fee of them belong to the 16th* while 
majority to l?th and 18th centuries* Following documents 
have been used! Bos*. S3 f l41 f 2a3!220,231 f 296 t 503 1 519|820| 
ead-ssOfOdOtm.sssiiSo.isodiises*^®,^!, 1869*1880* 
2080*2210. 2296* 2303*23 06 *2346, 3d08|2638, 2564. 2673*2610, 
I<7?o4*10?06*10708 f lw33*lll0d*lll 06*11106 * 11584*11692* 


»► 


U7364176X # U774 t n©8I f U086 t 11989,11930, 11003,12116* 
12276,128764 & 12604* Preserved at state Ircbidvee (T?*P*) 
Allahabad* 

8* jaguar.. ..fta.aa£Aa U» ^raiaa) at State Archives Bikaner 

(Rajasthan)* 

U ffamaia (1622-1711) 1S1 documents* 

U* ftiflhan (1622-1711) 142 documents* 

ill# Sanad (1633-1766 ) 26 documents* 

IV* if&Ml fomort ('Arsdasht) or news-abstract from the 
imperial court written by the vakils of the Rajas 
of tin Amor and sent to the latter* la all* the 
documents umber 1£66 and date between 1667 to 
1712* The documents for the years after 1707 ore 
mixed up with those of the early years* t have 
used bnly those which date up to 1707* 

v* or the letters, written by the 

imperial officials high and low and private persons, 
addressed to the Rajas of Amer* She documents timber 
3236 in all, bound up in 6 bundles and date between 
1667-1719* I heve*only those which bear date up to 
1707. -* 

vl. Ahllmraa are letters vrlttsn ana addressed 

by one official to another They are 1600 in timber 
and date between 1626 to 1716# I have used only 
those dating upto 1707* 

Vii* or miscellaneous letters 

addressed to the Rajas of Amor* They are 6469 in 
number and date from 1666 to 1716* 

Viii* KutaflaxU^fraiia or miscellaneous letters 

addressed by one official to another# The number 
of documents is Sf?3S* Out of which 1097 are undated 
while the rest date frcm 16C7 to 1743* I have used 
only jest upto 1707* 

The above documents from Jaipur Records are 
cited both in hllra and regnal years at convenience 
and the numbers quoted alongwlth the documents are 
archival which each of the docment bears* 

lx* ,^fcayatyl.£atbjairl, KuaUa* The court bulletins 
or news-letters f ran the Imperial court, sent by 
the agents of the Rajas of Amay* containing brief 
acccwnts of dally occurrences at the Mughal Carboy 
and reporting the main transactions publicly 



m J3gO 


contracted at the court for example the appointment 
of various officials* their promotion, demotion sad 
trail ' ‘ ' ‘ 


l»W 




on various problems of administration. Hie above 
jftkflhSyafc m all consist of 17899 folios (at Bikaner)* 
5 ?k& akfrhfir« for the early years of /mroniseb's reign 
have been mixed op with those of Bahadur Shift's rei#B 
However, from 9th regnal year (of Aurengeeb) onwards 
they are bound op separately in bundles one for each 
year* The bundles, which X have seen# contain offibnra 
for the regnal years* 9,10,13,14,15,20,22,^,24,26,26 


no iflri fe&ra is available in the bundles, noted above, 
there are large umber of gape, for example, for 
80th year only two folios are wail able* However, for 
most of the years noted above they are in complete 
eats* The akftbarata for the years 39,44,48 are in 
transcribed fora bound in volumes and therefore, in 
the thesis, they ore cited with volumes end page nos* 


rafryjv r\«rvm n*i « <■ t\ a m ■ \ , r«» vsr ^ «?*» mi-7 » jrg»r 


cited at convenience* The numbers Quoted along with 
the documents are archival. 


♦nrl< 

oita 


1 have also xt used acme of tho nkhbara for the 
years of Bahadur Shahs reign* The" pattern of 
on is same* 


The akhfearat oleo included x B volumes in case 
47 at the library n.A*S. London. 


3* Copies of the fa«aanfl t ni«T 
favour of the English Haet 
Add* 34039* 


■Bna,JwraaB8a to 

la Company, 1633*1712, MB* 


4, MmdsSdiBamk <1S7?~1S06>* photographic reproduction of 
the original and their translations in English, Hindi and 
Gujarati, with notes, by X.K.Jh&veri, Bombay, 1928* 


«r> rn ” w»i*!4v i a rf ' w« ! jm rnrp/nTnTii-ig f-j ♦ 


• pub* by the 


r* fusuf Husain 


ggfigagklAJCtigRi^iogg^oe, ed. 
i, Hyderabad, 1853* 
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321 * 


0. 


Shahjahon, german issued in favour of certain money- 
lenders* Text ana tr* pub# In 1HBC T Dec. 1042, pp #30*60# 


10 . 


Hyderabad, ffgjbyj . AfiXlMit t*342 
Library, History Department, ‘j 
fios* 16 ana 16. 3 vols* 


iMCy A.D. 1678*80* Aeafi^ Library, 
transcript copy la tteeearch 


amis* vx - *uit*cra.p* cpwy ut »*iv. 

t« 'Aligarh Muslin university. 


U* Humhi K«ii3£*ada t lUggyaaB^j Hiaflaia,. ms* Afcdu* sai«a, 
362/132 'Aligesto. 



13# i^a~al-alfobar by Mohamad Min Mn Buulat K»al Kus^adai 
(1626*7) W7 Or* 1761. 

14. gM«&ia-si..g,alaUa» Caapiled ana ea. by Bashir ol-din 
A^od, Delhi 1626# •- 

is. Aanafr-al 3m*CX&* Umm. Jiaaaa mar, Jahangir, 
shihJahan, Aurangsseb etc. Coapiled & ed# by Maulaaa 
‘Abaci Bari Ma'anf, 1062. 


16# Seme toM i ffagad and g jarwMnqi <1073*1802) preserved 
in Bihar, calendared by &*K#J>atta, fata* 1862* 

IT# ,§wt. l ,DOfflBao^a 8 in otaaber, seiner Library, History 

Department, A#M*t)* 'Aligarh# All ere copies of the originals. 
Five of these X have used# 

1« Baa^itoYABSt J&atoMmzXsXi issued to the autoeaddi 
of the cue ten hotspe pert Surat, dated 4th Bornean, 

43th regnal year Aiaegiri* 


11# 

ill# 

if* 

e. 


Daatak IfrHfot&r 

Of ‘/taiala wa’TVdla w __ 

Z&hilia, ^32nd regnal year Alagjgiri* 



tul HffRtMJMiui port Q&t#0L* f til j 

regnal year Alaagiri# 


&ftitgfcUliHr^jgm MlfMLltU issued in the n««e 
of ‘Aniaia ua Ta'aia darulnaarb, port Surat, dated leth 
0aiabfK7tii%y»arxef is vom eaten# 


toyana-i.Jgg3£<i, Ml l^aa,lliaiflaBai|^. .gnalijie 

issued to the mutageddi, port Bur at, dated 14th Bajab, 
7th year of Muhseroad Shlh# 


18* 


M&nlk Chand, Aheil»i 



ns# or* 


2630# 


*> 383 • 


10# 


Egarh, 


ent% Seminar Library* History Department, 


30, ^ <At33raiaeg<it> > t MS, Fraser 

228 # BOdleian titrary, Oxford* 

sx* ftaamJ^rtPttoa Phiya&garl* a selection of 

Arabic and Persian Inscription, collected by Anii<attarl&» 
Department Bhivnagor state Bombay* 1889, 

82, Shaiyi Gpulom Has in Soddlql el Forahurl* » ^har.ali:. Bchacni f 
MS, 110, Seminar Library, History Department* &*M#u# 
Aligarh, 


23# B*K.Goswa»y and J.S, Crewel, 
MLJ&Mkm* Simla, 196?, 


1, Abul Faal. 1 Jnahaj-i Atnl i'aUL U Utho. afl, Kawai Klohor, 
Kanpur, 1872, 

8, i&pnaead J S&wi, MS. Or, 1410, 

3* Letters Witten on behalf of Saif Khan, collected in 
1641, MS, Lubhdnullah, Faraiya* 891*6628/15, Aligarh, 

4, SAffl^lmgSrl* MS, ‘Abdua Salem* 326/96* Aligarh, 

6* Mjaat~i !Alamglrl * od* Saiyid Ha Jib Ashraf Badvl* Azmagarh, 
1930* 

6, Balkriahna Barham on. Letters of Sha ikh Jalal Hisarf 
and Balkrishna Barba an MS* Add, 16869, 

7, Munsbl Bhagchand, i&a&agl* iQ9ba» ms* or* 1702, 

80 ftsshaa .Wan, mb* 'Abdus soiab, 

339A09* 'Aligarh, 

9, Aurangaeb* Jfoaftksl EtoaSo* MS* Sir Sulaiman* 412/145, 
Aligarh, 

10, Aurengzeb, MJaifesl IttlyffiftW Collection of letters by 
Inayatullah Khan, MS, ‘Abacs Salem, 322/92* 'Aligarh, 

U» &fttmj&r>iaalrl Jbetoit MS, 'Abdue Salem* 323/93, Aligarh. 




IB* MS* XGL, 3887* 

13* Muhasmad Jaf«rraa«lrl f InahaL-i Alib f Lithio* ed*, by 
Baval Kishoro* ivaapur, 1912. 

14. Collection of Lottera - ABtoar to Aurangaeb, MS. XOL f 
8678 * 

18* Atral Ban# MS. 108 1836* 

16. Hindu* MO* XOL* 3027* 




1* Bator* Batornaha . Persian tr. by ‘Abdur HahJta ^an-1 Sfct&Sn, 
MS* 0r.~3I74| too English tr. By A »S. Beveridge* London* 
1331 * 


2* Htbtar Jeohar, MB* Add., 16711* 

3* Bayaaid Bayat* a^lra»iJttBg#l. l ^,..AKbag* »d* M.HldSyat 
Hir^oJLn^ JBlfe#2jn&* Coiiyiittfti 104;X* 

4. 'Arif Qandahari* SMj^LM^d .9 Mfi, Base Libraxy Basgra** 

8* Nizara-u-ddin Ahmad* ©d* B.Bo*Bib.Ind* 

3 vela. Calcutta, 1013* 192? * 1931* 


6 * 

7. 

8 * 

8 * 

10 * 


'Abdul $dlr Badaoni, ®d* All Afcaad 

and Lo*a* Bib.lnd.* Calcutta* 1864-69# 

Abul Paal, 4teb.fimlna * Bib.Xnd* 3 role* Calcutta, 1873*87* 

Mir Matom, tariigi-1 Slpd . ed. U.M* Dsudpota* Poona, 1838* 

Asad Bog QanwinC* j&mk Add* 30776* 

Abdul. Baqi Nihovandi* MSlCdLEfiltlal, Eib.Ind. 3 vol». 
Calcutta, 19X0-31* 



12* ' Alauddin Ghaibi’l of aliani Mips* Jithsn, 
tr* Borah, 8 vole** Gauhatl* 1836. 

13* Mutanad Man* iS^sSmsk JsMBU&xl* Luclcnov Litho. «d* 
Naval Kish or, 1870. 

14* Kengar Husaint, Mlagjrlt MS. Or* 171* 
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2,6# 

16. 

1?» 

16# 

10# 

SO. 

SI# 

23# 

23# 

34* 


26. 

26* 

27* 


28* 


20* 

30* 


31# 


32* 


33* 


Anonymous* , ?.ahingk.,ifoMt HB* Or* 1640* 

Amin Qazvlnl* Plaah&m$a£u HS* Rasa library* Rampur* 

'Abdul Hamid hahorl* ffidafaShaSaft* 3 trols. Bib*Ind. 
Calcutta* 1866-72# 

Muhammad War Is* PadshahnoELO . HS* Add# 6866* 

Muhammad Sadiq £fcan HS* Or. 174* 


?aUb Kanbu Lahori, ©a* G.Yajsdani* 4 tola* 

Bib.Xnd. Calcutta* lSl§-&i* ' 



Muharamad Kasim. ‘ 
Abdul Half 01b# ^ 


k ed3n Husain and 

3# ’ 

Shail^i Muhammad Baqa Baqa* MS. ‘MM& 

Salem* 84/314* 'Aligarh# 

Mehta Isardaa ffagar* S»a^^d£XmsS^$ HS* Add# 23884. 

l» ©4. &ai r ur Haean* 


_ f 


Sujan Rai Bhand&ri* 
Delhi* 1018. 


Abul Patti Komurl* ooutinuatlon of HS# 

Or. 1671# 


Shtason* HS. Cr. 23* 

Soqi Musta'idd Khan* Bib* lad* Calcutta, 

1870*73# 

Jagjjivandas Guii»&tI*J&i&^^ MS* Add# 


Muhammad Hashia Khdfi Khan* Muntakhab~al lubab . od* 
K*D*Ahmad and Haig* Bib* Ind.CaicutlK* 1860-74* 1909-2S* 

All Muhammad Khan* Hii'at^i.Ahaadl * «d. ftawab Ali* 

2 yds# & Suppliant, Baroda* 1927-2S * 1030# 



od* Abdur RaRSm and 
outfce* 1883-91* 


Inayatullah Kaabo Lahori* y.jfI^-l,P,UtobSf HS* Broima* 
Suppl. 234 Kings* Cambridge University. 

Sldharl Lai, Tdjrfa-1 ShShlaliSnl, HS. XCL 337. 


<* 32 S 


— 4n> *» 


34* Sabin*, H$* Brown* 

. fiuppl* 33 Kings 6, Csnbridge Uniircrsity* 


36* , 2taghla$ Beg KaUiUf j&sbfej 

36* Sikandar Bin Muhaauaad Hanjtm AUbar, MiraiH 
. ©4* S#C*Kicra & M#L« R&fraan, Bar ode, 1961* 


MS* Or#3B03* 


ca* cir Denison lots, 


37* Abu. Turtb vSli f 
Calcutta, 1309* 

33* M*6alfamUah, Ti 


38* M*SaUemUab, Bauatftlfr * MS* transcript copy. 

Seminar Library, History Department, A*M«B#migarh* 

38# Efaelr-ttddin AUahabcdf, $&mBbj6Sk& t HS* IOL, fSth«,483* 

40* . Aliuddln, Ibratnaca , MS* 1GL, $@&l t 

41* - Hal Bindrafeso, laflfett H3* Farsiya, 

, IDO, Aligarh* 

4 s, . ho# Add* 2 S 7 K* 

43 * goaklran 1 foaj»a«Hiad f by Hculavi Bahncn All, Lucknow 


44* ZXymMin Barnf, 

Khan, Bib*lnd* , Aakotti, 1363* 


M, cd* Gayid Afeaad 


"* ** *» *• msyot i?uMin * 


43* Ghulaa Muhessad Khcn, 

Bibs, 664* 

47# Gindin Husain Khan Tabatabad, £ 
3 vols, Kaval Klahor, Lucknow* 

48* S«Mubn»ad Well OUtfe* TariMw 
SubhauuUsh 954/1, AiigaS* 


fj. *<fU IJNn *i«i. 


L, ed» Za'far H**aa, < AU«arti t 1941 , 


Bai Chatuntan Sakssna* Shihag,„Qiaiftip, Bodleian 
Library. Oxford, Elliot 366# Portion tr# by Sarkar, in 
bis Calcutta 1901* 


Asia Ahead Baal, 
Calcutta, 1818, 


, «d* by Mess, Barley 4 
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3. 'Abdul Lat if , tip* by J*Sarkar f 

Bengal Past St Present, VoX* JGUC7, Pari IX, (1328)* 
pp* 143*46* 



a.d* i707*is ms, 


S* Anand Bern Mulgilia, ^,c^gaa?li>\&MJU? » «d* by JVAafcar 
All, Bempur, 1846, * 


asm .&* jum.Am ,$m - 

1* BonarsI Das Jala, «*d, by H*B*PrWi, 

Bombay | 1867. 


2* Kavlraj Shyanal Das, .yirJflnM, 4 vols* 

3. Muhammad Husain Asad, Kiehor, 

Lahore, 1810* 

4* Khar Lachman Singh,. Allahabad 

1874* 

e* yyan tr* 4 vois* by Sayyid Amir All, 

Lucknow, 1889, 

1* iOsaa. aaJ&afet Beirut, lass* 


3* 


Munshi Tekehand Bchar* gs&I^i^LliUSSb A*D* 1738-40, 8 rede* 
Moral Kisfaor 1916* 


al- 


3 * H Gtt 5Y^ 

Zulfiq&r &li Kurahldabadl, Asiatic Society 4f Bengal, 1876* 


1 Ra&Sfllt »d* Abu Tahir 


4* Anand Ram Mukhlls* ItotedjLSt^lehj a glossary of _ 
technical term a, A *D* 1746, MS* An)uman Tara<*<& Urdu 
Library, Aligarh* 


6* Jamal Husain Inju, Ssj2& mh sk M amd^L% A*D* 1608-9. 

Pub* Saaar-i Hind Press Lucknow, 1876* 

6* Khwoja Tasini 3loasary t of rov«aue and administrative terms, 
MS* Add* 6S03. T have also used Borneo MS* Patna - Copy 
in Seminar Library, History Dsptt* A *K*u* Aligarh, 


7* 


F.Steingaas, AJii 


y '•<»#<! m 


JZml&ik MM &meau 


8* H.H.Wilson, A * Glossary of Judicial and revenue terms, 
London, 1875* 


4* 326 ** 


9* Hobson Jobson, k ftloasarv - ed* Willi m Crocfee* 
io# Boisaris 


MUB 


1# 


Father A.Mon3©rrate, Cossmentary on his Journey to the 
Court of Akbar, tr* J*s # Hoyland and annotated by 6*8* 
Cuttack, 1022# 


****** ^.Mmserrato, UagaaatiaMte-te. , 
S .Theme * 1670, tr. H.Hoatonj lASff * KS., X 1 

pp. 340-60. 




4* 



Coryat and terry 



6# 


U) Caesar Frederick, 




id wmw i p i i dw witrw i i ■ i mm * * < 

^ a *D. 1663-Qi). Purchase his 
Pilgrims, pub. Maoidhoso , Glasgow, 190S, X, pp*88~ 
143. 

(it) c. Frederick, M afladflk 


to.te..$lie...aaat., 2auU»Mj^.teiffldg.jaki -Iimas* „Aflfig 

“ liag i ^ ~~ 



k 


Pub. ^xiaslaal Jayiturtlana. 






.Katiopi 


by P .Hakluyt, Vcl* TO, (1926), London, |)p. A00-«09, 
References to C.Frederick are from both the books* 


7# A „gMaplaayat,ag3L.c.qgn,aa£. af.Jtogunfflrta. la jag. lu&ia Q££ica 
WsttatJba., Inflla-aE. foa ..yhsUigrtaujU^ .Qk-thftJ&at. Jalia 

Caabanat , 1600-1040, by W.Faator, London, 3028* 

8* Letters Received, 6 vole, (1602-17), Vol*I, ed. Danvers, 
Voio* 2 to 6, S3. W.F^ster, London, 1896-1002* 

9* John Jcurdain, Journal * 1608-17, ed. W. Foster, Hakluyt 
Society, 2nd Series, So. XV I, Cambridge 1005* 
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10. 

11* 

12. 
13# 
14 » 

10. 

16* 

17# 

13* 

13# 

20# 

81# 


Joseph Salbancke, 'taftgft*, 1008, Purchas, III, pp.83*89* 


Peter Florie, 
*r.i «>»«»_ lex! 



uamm - | vu# nwio* 

Series LXXIV, London, 1934* 


Thomas Roe, gfr& Embassy , 1616-13, ed# W.Foster, London, 
1026# 

Richard Steel and John Croythor, * Journall * T 1616*16, 
Purchaa, IV, pp* 266*80. 


IQ J 



, es.. 


1613*60, ed* W. Foster 

«* * . .j* . j. A, 


Vole. Oxford, 1306*27# The vole* are not olted 
nnabora bnt by years which they cover. 

JP.J.X'wier, ifitltra. JS63»1617» **» Boston, iiS£, 
XXI 11 , 1027 , pp# 100*30. 


m t 





Pietro Celia Valle, The 

in India, tr# Edward Grey, Hakloyt Society, 2 volo, 
London, 1302# 

Pieter Vanjten Brooke, jag ( ^,. .IPJLftgg* » 1620*29. tr* 


rawwA v cut w#« uur»tn » xo« 5 W*« stJ* vr* 

Moreland, JIB, X, pp* 2^*60V XI, pp* 1-16, 263*18. 

t 

F.Polaaert, JtMajfcMPlt tT * «°*«land and Oeyl, 
> l^aB6ig!,g..Mia» Cambridge, 1926* 


Peter Handy, 
ed* Sir K*c. 
London, 1914. 


F.S«Kanriqne, 

Hakluyt Society, 

John Van Twist, 
extracts tr# Wore 



,, 1620*43, tr. 0.3* Luard, 2 vols# 


22* J.B.Tavernleri 


2nd* ed. revised 


tr. V.Ball, 



23* 


34# 


26 . 



1016* 


tr. hy 
, London, 


a«,„xUMos&M» 1066*67, 

Reprinted with notes and Introduction by 


Jean de Thevenot, 

Lovells tr* 

?*B*Senin «jhiuIafl4fllUa^^ 
Hew Lolhi, 1940* 






26# Thomas Bowrey, * 


* 


$ VyiTJ-TWBfl tT*J * 



9-1679, «d» R*C# Temple, 


uiWiWr, 

7 m 

JMM 




g||^ 







|S if-V* , W* S ’■ffl-'i t® f* * ■ > V-> fv> «S *£k 4 iT?. 



* .*?? Wm s.r wW % 


iTJiF'AiiiiWj m i» v^M- 


H*G*Rawlinsom t London 


31# G*F*Q*Careri, 
reprinted In , 
ed# S#R* Sen, ftinr Delhi, 1949# 


»u® |»". X * 


Portion relating to India 


m m.H wwzwi i 


ap&uteu8flg»i 

1907«8* 


33* iRov Sorleo), ed. air 

Charles Fawcett, Oxf ord, 1936* . 
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